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ity exists among the sons of Neptune in 
Florida, nobody need want for food while 
there is cured tarpon aboard. 

Spearing is, in my opinion, far more 
dangerous and exciting sport than captur- 
ing with “still hook” or rod and reel. I 
distinctly remember how keenly I enjoyed 
my first attempts at handling the graines, 
and with what zest I hurled it at the mass 
of living silver darting through the mirror- 
like sea beneath me. In this case one man 
sculled the boat, while I stood in the prow 
and, with lance uplifted, vigilantly scanned 
the water until I detected a silvery gleam 
rushing by, when I cast the missile with 
my utmost force and hit or missed, ac- 
cording to circumstances. On one occa- 
sion the sculler was thrown backward by 
a fish while he was pulling it aboard and 
had his ankle so seriously injured that he 
was compelled to gohome. The man who 
attends to the gaffing must be very care- 
ful or the tarpon, on being hauled out of 
the water, will make such a sudden and 
powerful leap as to knock him down, and 
perhaps break his arm or leg, or, it may 
be, escape. I knew a man who was hit 
in the breast by one under such circum- 
stances and hurt so badly that he is an 
invalid to this day, and a neighbor of 
mine had an atm broken by being hurled 
suddenly to the bottom of the boat by an 
unexpected jerk of the tarpon upon the 
graines line, while he was pulling in the 
slack. 

The fleetness of this fish may be in- 
ferred from the fact that one has run out 
fifty fathoms of line and almost capsized 
a boat before the sculler, a lusty and ex- 
perienced sea captain, could turn in pur- 
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suit of it. Both harpooner and steers- 
man were pitched to the bottom so 
violently by this movement that they 
were stunned, and before they could re- 
cover their wits the fish had broken the 
line and escaped. This giant was sup- 
posed to be eleven feet long and to weigh 
at least 200 pounds. I have heard of one 
that scaled 180 pounds immediately after 
being captured, but this fugitive must be 
considered the giant of its genus — pro- 
vided the fishermen did not exaggerate. 

I could give several examples like these, 
if necessary, to prove that tarpon fishing 
with rod or harpoon is no child’s play, 
and that he who would successfully en- 
gage in it must be strong, patient and 
capable of bearing much bodily fatigue. 
Angling for salmon cannot be compared 
with it; so I consider that the skillful 
wielder of the tarpon rod has reached the 
highest position among the disciples of 
gentle Izaak. 

Those who have never seen a tarpon 
may get a fair idea of what it looks like 
by imagining a huge sardine magnificent- 
ly proportioned and covered with an ar- 
mor of burnished silver, which reflects 
every gleam of light and scintillates when 
fathoms deep in the ocean. Its move- 
ments, when alarmed, are so quick that it 
looks more like a darting streak of sun- 
light than anything else, especially in 
shallow water with a darkish bottom, 
and it is so brave and energetic that it 
struggles and leaps until completely ex- 
hausted. If this noble member of our 
game fishes deserves the name of Silver 
King, its most successful captor may be 
called the king of anglers. 
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A SURE SIGN. 



























F you are run over by a ALL talk of Cupid, hearts and darts 
hearse it is almost a sure Is now considered trash, 
sign that there will be a And the girl who gets the valentines 
funeral in your family. Is the one who has the cash. 


A WINTER LAMENT. 


Ou! maid most fair, I fain would sing 
To thee a song of praise on paper ; 

Yet how can I, when wraps and furs 
Conceal from view thy waist so taper? 


Thy pretty face is hidden quite 
By several thicknesses of veiling, 
Thy feet in rubbers, hands in muff, 
Turn my fond fancies into wailing. 





I'll wait till spring, when thou’lt appear 
In dainty little gloves and bonnet, 
A gown that shows thy figure trim, | 
And then I will indite a sonnet. 
CoRNELIA REDMOND. 


OUR LITERARY AGE. 


HE fiction writers seem to know 
JT Exactly what is what ; 
They write erotic novels, with 
The accent on the “ rot.” 


STRAY SHOTS. 


First SPORTSMAN (who has spent the winter at a 
fashionable Florida resort): ‘What have you shot this 
season, old boy?” 

SECOND SPORTSMAN (who has just returned from the 
Rockies): ‘One grizzly, two foxes and a select assort- 
ment of deer. And you?” 

First SporTsMAN (languidly raising his dark eyes): 
“ Nothing but a few glances.” 











THE Bell Series of handbooks on athletic sports 
are all that can be desired — handy in size, 
lucid in statement, graphic in illustration and 
written by men whose authority and experience 
are alike beyond cavil. Volumes I. and II. will 
especially interest Americans, for in them the 
Hon.and Rev. E. Lyttelton treats of cricket, 
H. W. W. Wilberforce of lawn tennis, Julian 
Marshall of tennis, Maj. James Spens of rack- 
ets, J. A. A. Tait of fives, Frank S. Cresswell of 
hockey, W. B. Woodgate of rowing, and E. T. 
Knight of sailing. It is intended to follow 
these volumes by others dealing with boxing, 
wrestling, fencing, broadsword and single stick, 
each department written on by the best author- 
ities. The Bell Series, as they will be popularly 


known, will be a valuable addition to athletic 
literature. 

Volumes I. and II. can be obtained through 
[Scribner & Welford, New 


OvutinG for $4. 
York. ] 


Mr. Henry T. Finck, in his ‘‘ Pacific Coast 
Scenic Tour,’’ admits with admirable frankness 
that he is in love with the Western Coast and he 
justifies his affection not only from its scenic 
superiority, for that, of course, is a matter of 
taste, but from its climatic conditions, It is a 
shrewd remark of his that scenery requires some 
esthetic culture for its appreciation. And yet 
without the guidance of some such experienced 
pen as Mr. Finck’s the seeker after the delights 
of a life on the Pacific Slope may blunder into 
disappointment after disappointment. Hemay 
visit Southern California in July, the Yosemite 
in October, Oregon and Washington in August 
and Alaska before July or after September, only 
to find the famous waterfalls of the one dry, the 
no less famous mountains of the other obscured 
by mist and rain, while in the third the forest 
fires will have obliterated all that is worth the 
seeing. The value of Mr. Finck’s advice (as 
given on p. ix.) is that it enables one to cull the 
best of each country at its best and to find per- 
petual spring in its native homes and in an un- 
broken cycle. [New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. } 


Capt. J. C. SuMMERs has issued his fourth an- 
nual official yacht record,‘‘ Who Won,”’ in 1890, 
a remarkable monument of patience in accumu- 
lating, skill in arranging and pluck in publish- 
ing a mass of yachting information which no 
yachtsman can afford to be without. To say 
that it contains a chronology of yachting events, 
thousands of particulars relating to every Ameri- 
can yacht afloat, hundreds upon hundreds of col- 
ored lithos of signals and flags, time and tide al- 
lowances, and charts, is to say but a tithe of its 
due, for each and all these are made truly valu- 
able by the readiness by which they can be re- 
ferred to. [OuTING, New York.] Price, $2.50. 


THE great work of Professor Bryce on the 
“‘Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica’’ seems to have directed attention to 
the study of constitutional subjects, and 
no department of these is of more _ inter- 
est than that comprised within the title of 
Christopher G. Tiedeman’s work, ‘‘ The Unwrit- 
ten Constitution of the United States.” [Put- 
nam, New York. ] 

Jutius Bien & Co, have placed on the mar- 
ket an atlas of the metropolitan district, consist- 
ing of maps, 23x35 inches, of the counties of 
New York, Kings, Richmond and Westchester, 
and portions of many others. They are upona 
large scale, and, in addition to forestry, hydro- 
graphy and drainage, they give the names of 
the streets and towns, the depth of water in 
rivers and harbors, etc. It is an invaluable 
work for real estate and insurance men and 
merchants, and is a valuable reference book for 
the cyclist and canoeist. [Julius Bien & Co., 
139 Duane street, New York. ] 

‘*THE DANVERS JEWELS”’ is a nice story, full 
of mystery. The reckless appearance and dis- 
appearance of the jewels, always accompanied 
by the gentlemanly villain, in no wise interferes 
with the unending tea drinkings and unavoida- 
ble theatricals that the British novelist sprinkles 
through the gloomy or tragical incidents of his 
romances. [Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. ] 

SHOULD the treaty, made in 1889, between the 
Central American republics bear the fruit of 
peace which its provisions are designed to ef- 
fect, then their intercourse with the outer world, 
and especially with the United States, will be- 
come a matter of very great moment and the 
facts which Mr. Vincent has gathered ‘‘In and 
About Central America ” will prove well nigh 
invaluable. The capacities for development of 
these kindred republics are as illimitable as 
their internal feuds have hitherto been per- 
petual. The story of a thousand miles of the 
coast line of this continent on both its eastern 
and western oceans cannot fail to be a matter 
of keen interest, and how soon the Nicaraguan 
lake route, the rival of the Panama, may con- 
vert that country into the greatest commercial 
highway in the world the fates only can tell. 
Mr. Vincent’s book comes as a welcome intro- 
duction to the serious study of the Central 
American question, and opens with timely 
hand the gateway to these little known lands, 
pregnant, maybe, with the fate of continents. 
To the casual ear the very names which may ere 
long become world famous jangle strangely 
upon the ear. Punta Arenas and Cartago, San 
Juan del Sur, Corinto and Managua are almost 
as unfamiliar as though they were in Patagonia, 
yetin a few years they may be as familiar as 
Baltimore or Port Said. [New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.] 











Ors 
Mr. N.: ‘‘ What’s this—another solo?” 
Miss G.: ‘‘ Yes; do you prefer the choruses?” 


Mr. N.: ‘‘ Well, I don’t see the use in drib- 
bling the music out to us in solos, and duos, and 
trios, and quartettes, when they can just as well 
let ’em all sing together and get through with 
it! "—Life. 

Poet (discouraged): ‘‘I haven’t sold a poem 
in an age.” 

PROSAIC FRIEND : 
your hair?” —Puck., 

BEssIE: ‘‘ George, don’t you think Christmas 
is lovely ?” 

GeorGE: ‘‘Ah, my darling, when I am with 
you how can I think of anything but the 
present ?’’—JAZunsey’'s Weekly. 

GazzaM: ‘‘ What is the difference between a 
poet and a plumber?” 

Mappox: ‘‘ The poet is generally poor.” 

‘*That isn’t the answer.” 

‘*Let’s have it, then.” 

‘*The poet pipes the lay, but the plumber lays 
the pipe.’’—Zzfe. 


‘* Why don’t you try to sell 


A: ‘‘I am in a hideous pickle.”’ 

B: ‘‘How so?” 

A: “I have not got anything to eat, and the 
only thing I’ve got to pawn is my false teeth, 
and if 1 pawn them and buy something to eat 
then I can’t eat it. I never was in sucha hideous 
fix in all my life.’’— Zexas Siftings. 

‘*T SHOULD be pleased to have you recommend 
my house,’’ remarked Mrs. Perkins to the new 
boarder. 

‘“‘Thanks,”’ he replied, ‘‘ I will speak to Signor 
Succi about it.’’—A/unsey’s Weekly. 


Mr. De StyLe: ‘‘ My dear, I have engaged a 
box at the opera to-night.”’ 

Mrs. De Sty.Le: ‘‘ The idea! 
so hoarse that I can’t speak above a whisper. 
—New York Weekly. 

First Crow (loquit): ‘‘I am thirsty. 

SECOND Crow: ‘‘’Tis well. Let us fly to yon 
distant quarry.”’ 

First Crow: ‘‘ What for?” 

SECOND Crow: ‘‘ There is a crowbar there.”’ 
—Daily News. 
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Henry promised 
me asealskin this winter; but he didn’t get 


‘*Ou, I’m so disappointed ! 
1” 
‘‘T don’t wonder you feel badly. Hope de- 
furred maketh the heart sick.” —Puck. 


TEACHER: ‘‘ What is the plural of child?”’ 

Tommy: ‘‘ Twins, I suppose.” —Zexas Sift- 
ings. 

Jounny Cumso: ‘‘ Did you go fishin’ yester- 
day?” 

FREDDY FANGLE: ‘“‘ Yep. 

 tecovard Cumso: ‘‘ Wojjer catch?” 

REDDY FANGLE: ‘‘ Five fish an’ a whippin’.” 

—Judge. 

TILLINGHAST : ‘‘ You can buy a good fishing 
outfit now for $4.”’ 

WINEBIDDLE: ‘‘Hm! It would be mighty 
poor whiskey at that figure.’’"— Zhe Jury. 


- Wire (to her husband, who has come home 
with his clothes torn and badly hurt): ‘‘ That’s 
what you get for riding a bicycle.” 

Husbanb (mournfully): ‘‘No, my dear, it’s 
what I get for not being able to ride one.”—£x- 
change. 


” 


POLITE TO THE LAST. 
As down the wall the convict slid, 
When he for freedom made a break, 
He murmured—in the shadow hid— 
‘*Excuse the liberty I take!” —Puck, 
‘* ARE you a suitor for Miss Brown’s hand ?’’ 
‘* Ves, but I didn’t.”’ 
‘Didn't what?” 
“*Suitor.”—AM/unsey’s Weekly. 


AT THE FOOTBALL GAME, 

‘*Wuy did dey lose 5 yards?”’ 

‘* Didn’t yer see em a-holdin’ dat feller down 
in de puddle ?”’ 

‘* Well, what of it?’’ 

‘* Dey was a-tryin’ to drown ’im. 
to drown a man yer loses 5 yards. 

** An’ if yer does drown him?”’ 

‘Then yer loses 25 yards.’’-—Zxchange. 


If yer tries 


‘‘Wuy did the soprano leave?” 
‘*She said the preaching interrupted her con- 
versation with the tenor.’ —New York Sun, 








OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


‘*Noan’s ARK,” the new play which is to fol- 
low the season of the pantomime of ‘‘ Babes in 
the Wood ”’ at Niblo’s, late in February, is not at 
all descriptive of the days of the flood, but deals 
with life in the big city, oak in this case be- 
ing a pawnbroker and the ‘‘ Ark”’ the title by 
which his loan bureau is known. 

Crowns, drawn perhaps as much by curiosity 
to see the effects of the recent Fifth Avenue fire 
as from interest in the performance, continue to 
fill Professor Herrmann'’s pretty and lucky little 
theatre. Curiosity is left unsatisfied, however, 
for there is no indication of the narrow escape 
the theatre had. The carpets are dry and re- 
laid, the plaster patch which betrayed the pres- 
ence of the hole in the wall has been hidden by 
decorations, and Herrmann, ‘“‘ Strobeika,’’ Ro- 
sita, ‘‘Black Art’’ and Awata, the juggler, 
speedily distract attention from thoughts of the 
recent catastrophe next door. 


It is quite unusual to see a visiting company 
at the Madison Square Theatre at this time of 
year. For years Mr. Palmer’s regular stock 
company have played there every winter, only 
leaving the house during the summer. This 
year, however, is an exception, as Rosina Vokes 
and her London Comedy Company are playing 
‘The Silver Shield”’ there to good-sized audi- 
ences. 

ANOTHER addition to the Casino’s long list of 
successes is ‘‘ Poor Jonathan,’’ whose tuneful 
measures have delighted New York audiences 
for over one hundred nights, thanks to the 
magnificent singing of Miss Lillian Russell and 
clever comedy work of Jefferson de Angelis. 


DesPITE the only lukewarm success of Mr. &. 
S. Willard in ‘‘ The Middleman,” he still con- 
tinues to hold the stage at Palmer’s Theatre with 
a new play, ‘‘ Judah.” 


” 


‘* GANELON, 


a tragedy in four acts, by Will- 
iam Young, was produced at the Broadway 
Theatre on January 5 by Lawrence Barrett and 


his company. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Barrett played this drama last year in Chicago 
and other cities, but was forced to cancel his 
metropolitan engagement owing to the unfortu- 
nate trouble with his neck, which prevented his 
acting for some months. Ably supported by 
Mr. John A. Lane, who, by the way, deserves 
especial praise for his clever acting, Mr. Bar- 
rett again won the praise of a representative 
‘* first night’’ audience, as he has so many times 
before. 


One of the most disastrous fires which has 
visited New York for many years broke out 
in the Fifth Avenue Theatre, at the corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-eighth street, January 2, 
just after the audience had left the building. 
It first made its appearance on the stage, but 
soon reached the auditorium, and, as there was 
a strong wind prevalent at the time, the fire de- 
partment were unable to confine it to that thea- 
tre alone, for it spread to Herrmann’s Theatre, 
which backed up to it, and injured that slightly. 


The Fifth Avenue was completely demolished. 
The fire did considerable other damage, injur- 
ing more or less seriously several stores on the 
same block, some of the flames reaching across 
Broadway, where they caught and slightly dam- 
aged the Sturtevant House. Fanny Davenport 
and her company were playing ‘‘ Cleopatra,” 
and she lost considerable in properties, etc., 
which were inthe building, as did Harry C. 
Miner, who was the lessee of the theatre at the 
time. The losses are estimated as follows: To 
the theatre (owned by the Gilsey Estate), $100,- 
ooo; Harry Miner, $75,000, and Fanny Daven- 
port, $35,000. Professor Herrmann’s Theatre 
was only damaged slightly, his loss being es- 
timated at $3,000. 


Miss SARA BERNHARDT, who was to have played 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, but cannot, owing 
to that theatre having been burned, will open at 
the Garden Theatre early in February in ‘‘ La 
Tosca.’” She will also play during her four 
weeks’ run there ‘‘ Joan of Arc’’ and ‘Cleo. 
patra.”’ 


OnE is always sure of a delightful evening's 
entertainment at Daly’s Theatre. Mr. Daly’s 
company, with probably the best caste for re- 
fined comedy in the country, is always the same. 
Year after year goes by and still we find, and 
are glad to do so, Ada Rehan, John Drew and 
James Lewis in their old places, assuming the 
principal parts of each of the clever little come- 
dies which are brought out in succession at this 
playhouse. Mr. Daly’s latest hit, ‘‘ The Last 
Word,” has been pronounced fully equal to most 
of his former successes, and is drawing full 
houses nightly. The continued success of this 
company is well deserved. 


““THE OLD HoMEsTEAD,”’ in which Denman 
Thompson appeared for four seasons and still 
drew full houses, at the Academy of Music, 
has at last given way to a successor. This 
play has had such an unprecedented success 
that its characters and rural style are again 
called into use by the revival of the piece, in 
which Denman Thompson made his original 
saccess, entitled ‘‘ Joshua Whitcomb,” which 
Starts upon its renewed career with much of the 
success that favored its predecessor. Denman 
Thompson still impersonates Joshua Whitcomb, 
though in his new play the hero is supposed to 
be some ten or fifteen years younger than in 
“*The Old Homestead.’’ The last act of ‘‘ Uncle 
Joshua” deserves special praise. 


Mr. Epwarp HarriGan, of the old Harrigan 
& Hart combination, who lately built a new 
theatre for himself in New York, opened it in 
the first week of January with a new comedy, 
called ‘‘ Reilly and the goo.” It is much after 
the style of his old-time successes—‘‘ Mulligan 
Guards,” ‘‘Squatter Sovereignty” and ‘ Mc- 
Kenna’s Flirtations.”. Mr. Harrigan, when im- 
personating these Irish characters, is almost 
inimitable, and he succeeds in keeping his au- 
diences in a roar of laughter from beginning 
to end of this new hit. 
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ili in this department record all important 
the e domain of pastimes and of strictly 
teur sport ; therefore these pages are open to me mobers 
-canized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
dt. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
Jull reports of contests and events of intere rst to 
icers and members of amateur clubs and associations, 












YEAR after year, 
athletic life, 


with every new phase of 
discussion recurs to the much-vexed 
question of ‘‘What is an amateur?’’ And 
from time to time, as occasion has demanded it, 
new rules and laws, amendments and every 
conceivable kind of legislation have been formu- 
lated to accurately define the amateur and pre- 
vent the infringement of the sense of the law 
(which, by the way, has never changed); but 
through it all, by sharp practice and evasion, 
athletes, oarsmen and cyclists have repeatedly 
found a loophole and succeeded in breaking the 
sense without the letter of this first law of pro- 
tection toamateur sport. The question has come 
up again this year in a very aggravated form. 
At Newburgh some few months ago a flagrant 
instance of professionalism occurred in a row- 
ing regatta, ostensibly for amateurs. Each 
winner in these races was allowed to select any- 
thing he chose to a stated value of money as 
his prize ; andsome of the ‘‘trophies” selected 
were barrels of flour, suits of clothes and other- 
useful articles; the combined exhibition tour 
of the Salford Harriers and the Manhattan A. 
C.. athletes during the fall furnished another 
sample of the evasions, if not outright in- 
fringements, which have been common in ath- 
letic circles; while the League of American 
Wheelmen has suspended quite a number of 
the most prominent racing cyclists in the coun- 
try on a charge of professiorralism, in receiv- 
ing as ‘“‘training expenses’’ more than their 
actual costs. 

These three instances are enough to illustrate 
the remarkable degeneracy of respect for the 
amateur law. It cannot be argued that any of 
these infringements are due to lax rules, as the 
laws of each of these governing organizations, 
the N. A. A. O., the A. A. U. and the L. A. W., 
contain strict and carefully-worded definitions of 
an ‘“‘amateur.’’ Probably the influence which 


most powerfully tended toward this state of 
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affairs, and which has worked so much to the 
detriment of amateur athletics in this country, 
was the jealousy and keenness of competition 
between two of the largest clubs for the Bailey 
Banks & Biddle plaque, and their frantic at- 
tempts to outdo each other. During this con- 
test for ‘‘ points” in the championship meetings 
each of these two clubs acquired new members 
possessing athletic ability with lightning-like 
rapidity from the smaller clubs, thus absorbing 
a large part of the athletic talent, and admitting 
them without waiting for the formalities usually 
required for the admission of new members in 
such large clubs. As the law allows the smaller 
clubs to prevent their ex-members from com- 
peting for another club for a certain length of 
time after leaving it, and as they would prob- 
ably have done so in many cases had not 
some strong ‘‘influence’’ been brought to bear 
to prevent them, it certainly throws a rather 
suspicious light upon these rapid and sudden 
acquisitions, 

In the aquatic instance it seems to have been 
caused through the desire of the club holding 
the regatta to secure a large number of entries ; 
so they offered any equivalent of certain specified 
sums of money that the winners might choose, as 
prizes in the different races. This, as is plainly 
seen, was practically offering money, as some 
of the ‘‘ prizes’’ bought were food and clothing. 
In the cycling instance but one motive can be 
assigned for the apparent breach—that of club 
glory. Fora club to practically support wheel- 
men for months at a time during the racing 
season, on the ground of ‘“‘training expenses,”’ 
seems only to have as its object the securing of 
many prizes for the wearers of their colors, and 
having their emblem carried to the front by the 
men who they claim are amateurs. 

Such is the position which now faces the dev- 
otees of amateur competitive sports, and which 
must be met with most stringent measures. All 
three of these governing associations working in 
union against this ever-threatening end should 
once and for all agree upon and adopt some law 
defining an amateur which shall be sufficiently 
comprehensive to make a breach of it practically 
impossible. And then, woe unto the man who 
shall transgress any of its provisions, for this 
continual breaking of the law has now thor- 
oughly aroused the ‘* powers that be,”’ and such 
an offender will certainly be summarily dealt 
with, 















‘*NoAn’s ARK,” the new play which is to fol- 
low the season of the pantomime of ‘‘ Babes in 
the Wood ’’ at Niblo’s, late in February, is not at 
all descriptive of the days of the flood, but deals 
with life in the big city, Moahk in this case be- 
ing a-pawnbroker and the ‘‘ Ark”’ the title by 
which his loan bureau is known. 


Crowns, drawn perhaps as much by curiosity 
to see the effects of the recent Fifth Avenue fire 
as from interest in the performance, continue to 
fill Professor Herrmann’s pretty and lucky little 
theatre. Curiosity is left unsatisfied, however, 
for there is no indication of the narrow escape 
the theatre had. The carpets are dry and re- 
laid, the plaster patch which betrayed the pres- 
ence of the hole in the wall has been hidden by 
decorations, and Herrmann, ‘‘ Strobeika,’’ Ro- 
sita, ‘‘Black Art’’ and Awata, the juggler, 
speedily distract attention from thoughts of the 
recent catastrophe next door. 


It is quite unusual to see a visiting company 
at the Madison Square Theatre at this time of 
year. For years Mr. Palmer’s regular stock 
company have played there every winter, only 
leaving the house during the summer. This 
year, however, is an exception, as Rosina Vokes 
and her London Comedy Company are playing 
‘The Silver Shield’’ there to good-sized audi- 
ences. 

ANOTHER addition to the Casino’s long list of 
successes is ‘‘ Poor Jonathan,’’ whose tuneful 
measures have delighted New York audiences 
for over one hundred nights, thanks to the 
magnificent singing of Miss Lillian Russell and 
clever comedy work of Jefferson de Angelis. 


DespITE the only lukewarm success of Mr. &. 
S. Willard in ‘‘ The Middleman,” he still con- 
tinues to hold the stage at Palmer’s Theatre with 
a new play, ‘‘ Judah.” 


‘* GANELON,” a tragedy in four acts, by Will- 
iam Young, was produced at the Broadway 
Theatre on January 5 by Lawrence Barrett and 
his company. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Barrett played this drama last year in Chicago 
and other cities, but was forced to cancel his 
metropolitan engagement owing to the unfortu- 
nate trouble with his neck, which prevented his 
acting for some months. Ably supported by 
Mr. John A. Lane, who, by the way, deserves 
especial praise for his clever acting, Mr. Bar- 
rett again won the praise of a representative 
‘* first night’’ audience, as he has so many times 
before. 


One of the most disastrous fires which has 
visited New York for many years broke out 
in the Fifth Avenue Theatre, at the corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-eighth street, January 2, 
just after the audience had left the building. 
It first made its appearance on the stage, but 
soon reached the auditorium, and, as there was 
a strong wind prevalent at the time, the fire de- 
partment were unable to confine it to that thea- 
tre alone, for it spread to Herrmann’s Theatre, 
which backed up to it, and injured that slightly. 
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The Fifth Avenue was completely demolished, 
The fire did considerable other damage, injur- 
ing more or less seriously several stores on the 
same block, some of the flames reaching across 
Broadway, where they caught and slightly dam- 
aged the Sturtevant House. Fanny Davenport 
and her company were playing ‘‘ Cleopatra,” 
and she lost considerable in properties, etc., 
which were in the building, as did Harry C. 
Miner, who was the lessee of the theatre at the 
time. The losses are estimated as follows: To 
the theatre (owned by the Gilsey Estate), $100,- 
ooo; Harry Miner, $75,000, and Fanny Daven- 
port, $35,000. Professor Herrmann’s Theatre 
was only damaged slightly, his loss being es- 
timated at $3,000. 

Miss SARA BERNHARDT, who was to have played 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, but cannot, owing 
to that theatre having been burned, will open at 
the Garden Theatre early in February in ‘‘ La 
Tosca.’’ She will also play during her four 
weeks’ run there ‘‘ Joan of Arc’’ and ‘‘Cleo- 
patra.” 


One is always sure of a delightful evening's 
entertainment at Daly’s Theatre. Mr. Daly’s 
company, with probably the best caste for re- 
fined comedy in the country, is always the same. 
Year after year goes by and still we find, and 
are glad to do so, Ada Rehan, John Drew and 
James Lewis in their old places, assuming the 
principal parts of each of the clever little come- 
dies which are brought out in succession at this 
playhouse. Mr. Daly’s latest hit, ‘‘The Last 
Word,” has been pronounced fully equal to most 
of his former successes, and is drawing full 
houses nightly. The continued success of this 
company is well deserved. 


“THE OLD HoMEsTEAD,”’ in which Denman 
Thompson appeared for four seasons and still 
drew full houses, at the Academy of Music, 
has at last given way to a successor. This 
play has had such an unprecedented success 
that its characters and rural style are again 
called into use by the revival of the piece, in 
which Denman Thompson made his original 
saccess, entitled ‘‘ Joshua Whitcomb,” which 
starts upon its renewed career with much of the 
success that favored its predecessor. Denman 
Thompson still impersonates Joshua Whitcomé, 
though in his new play the hero is supposed to 
be some ten or fifteen years younger than in 
‘*The Old Homestead.’’ The last act of ‘‘ Uncle 
Joshua” deserves special praise. 


Mr. Epwarp HarriGAN, of the old Harrigan 
& Hart combination, who lately built a new 
theatre for himself in New York, opened it in 
the first week of January with a new comedy, 
called ‘‘ Reilly and the goo.” It is much after 
the style of his old-time successes—‘‘ Mulligan 
Guards,” ‘‘Squatter Sovereignty” and ‘ Mc- 
Kenna’s Flirtations.” Mr. Harrigan, when im- 
personating these Irish characters, is almost 
inimitable, and he succeeds in keeping his au- 
diences in a roar of laughter from beginning 
to end of this new hit. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


” 

All communications should be addressed to ** The Editor. 

ers and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 
not receive ‘atte ntion. 








) dgie G will in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
am ah ur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 

p The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations, 








YEAR after year, with every new phase of 
athletic life, discussion recurs to the much-vexed 
question of ‘‘What is an amateur?’’ And 
from time to time, as occasion has demanded it, 
new rules and laws, amendments and every 
conceivable kind of legislation have been formu- 
lated to accurately define the amateur and pre- 
vent the infringement of the sense of the law 
(which, by the way, has never changed); but 
through it all, by sharp practice and evasion, 
athletes, oarsmen and cyclists have repeatedly 
found a loophole and succeeded in breaking the 
sense without the letter of this first law of pro- 
tection toamateur sport. The question has come 
up again this year in a very aggravated form. 
At Newburgh some few months ago a flagrant 
instance of professionalism occurred in a row- 
ing regatta, ostensibly for amateurs. Each 
winner in these races was allowed to select any- 
thing he chose to a stated value of money as 
his prize; andsome of the ‘‘ trophies” selected 
were barrels of flour, suits of clothes and other- 
useful articles; the combined exhibition tour 
of the Salford Harriers and the Manhattan A. 
C.- athletes during the fall furnished another 
sample of the evasions, if not outright in- 
fringements, which have been common in ath- 
letic circles; while the League of American 
Wheelmen has suspended quite a number of 
the most prominent racing cyclists in the coun- 
try on a charge of professiorralism, in receiv- 
ing as ‘‘training expenses’’ more than their 
actual costs. 

These three instances are enough to illustrate 
the remarkable degeneracy of respect for the 
amateur law. It cannot be argued that any of 
these infringements are due to lax rules, as the 
laws of each of these governing organizations, 
the N. A. A. O., the A. A. U. and the L. A. W., 
contain strict and carefully-worded definitions of 
an ‘‘amateur.’’ Probably the influence which 
most powerfully tended toward this state of 
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affairs, and which has worked so much to the 
detriment of amateur athletics in this country, 
was the jealousy and keenness of competition 
between two of the largest clubs for the Bailey 
Banks & Biddle plaque, and their frantic at- 
tempts to outdo each other. During this con- 
test for ‘‘ points” in the championship meetings 
each of these two clubs acquired new members 
possessing athletic ability with lightning-like 
rapidity from the smaller clubs, thus absorbing 
a large part of the athletic talent, and admitting 
them without waiting for the formalities usually 
required for the admission of new members in 
such large clubs. As the law allows the smaller 
clubs to prevent their ex-members from com- 
peting for another club for a certain length of 
time after leaving it, and as they would prob- 
ably have done so in many cases had not 
some strong ‘‘influence’’ been brought to bear 
to prevent them, it certainly throws a rather 
suspicious light upon these rapid and sudden 
acquisitions, 

In the aquatic instance it seems to have been 
caused through the desire of the club holding 
the regatta to secure a large numberof entries ; 
so they offered any equivalent of certain specified 
sums of money that the winners might choose, as 
prizes in the different races. This, as is plainly 
seen, was practically offering money, as some 
of the “‘ prizes’’ bought were food and clothing. 
In the cycling instance but one motive can be 
assigned for the apparent breach—that of club 
glory. Fora club to practically support wheel- 
men for months at a time during the racing 
season, on the ground of ‘‘training expenses,”’ 
seems only to have as its object the securing of 
many prizes for the wearers of their colors, and 
having their emblem carried to the front by the 
men who they claim are amateurs. 

Such is the position which now faces the dev- 
otees of amateur competitive sports, and which 
must be met with most stringent measures. All 
three of these governing associations working in 
union against this ever-threatening end should 
once and for all agree upon and adopt some law 
defining an amateur which shall be sufficiently 
comprehensive to make a breach of it practically 
impossible. And then, woe unto the man who 
shall transgress any of its provisions, for this 
continual breaking of the law has now thor- 
oughly aroused the ‘‘ powers that be,’’ and such 
an ee will certainly be summarily dealt 
with, 
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THE appeal of C. L. Lochman, the veteran 
daguerrotypist of Bethlehem, Pa., which was an- 
nounced in these columns last month, hasalready 
met withtwo responses. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Lochman called uponall who might have 
any experience or knowledge of the influence 
which the vapors developed by the iodine, bro- 
mine and mercury in the dark room ofthe daguer- 
rotypist have on consumption in an incipient 
state. Hisown observation led him to believe that 
these vapors exercised a destructive influence 
on the tuberculosis bacteria, and thus effected a 
cure of this most dreaded of diseases. Both of 
the replies which he has received seem to sup- 
port Mr. Lochman’s theory. One, who signs 
himself ‘‘An Old Daguerrotypist,’’ quotes the 
case of a young man who, in 1859, when he 
apprenticed himself to a New York daguerro- 
typist, showed all the symptoms of hasty con- 
sumption. He commenced to improve in about 
three months, and to-day is a haleand hearty old 
man carrying on a successful business in Spring- 
field, Mass. The case which the other photog- 
rapher cites is equally favorable to Mr. Loch- 
man’s theory. It is to be hoped that others who 
may have any knowledge in this direction will 
come forward and report the results of their 
observation or experience. It is a most interest- 
ing subject, especially at this time when Dr. 
Koch’s discovery is receiving so much attention. 

The Amateur Photographic Conference which 
was organized in the rooms of the Society of 
Amateur Photographers of New York, Thursday, 
December 4, promises to be an important body 
of scientific gentlemen. The idea was started 
by the Syracuse Camera Club, which issued a call 
for delegates from all the amateur photographic 
societies in this country. These delegates 
(about thirty in number), representing perhaps 
twenty societies, assembled in the new quarters 
of the Society of Amateur Photographers of 
New York, at 113 West Thirty-eighth street, and 
there perfected the preliminary organization. 
Dr. Ely Van De Warker, of the Syracuse so- 
ciety, who was the original promoter of the 
movement, was elected president of the confer- 
ence ; George Bullock, of the Cincinnati Camera 
Club, was chosen first vice-president; Dr. 
George L. Parmly, of the Hartford club, second 
vice-president ; T. J. Burton, of the New York 
Society of Amateur Photographers, secretary, 
and W. H. Drew, of the Boston Camera Club, 


treasurer. Members of the council were selected 
as follows: R. Dickinson Jewett, of the Wash- 
ington Camera Club; F. C. Beach, of the Soci- 
ety of Amateur Photographers of New York; 
Prof. Randall Spaulding, of the Postal Pho- 
tographic Club; Prof. Edward Weston, of the 
Newark Camera Club; Harry S. Fowler, of 
Brooklyn; John V. Pruyn, of Albany; Robert 
Redfield, of Philadelphia ; Cornelius Van Brunt, 
of the Photographic Section of the American In- 
stitute ; A. J. Thomas, of the Hoboken Camera 
Club, and J. W. Alexander, of the Yonkers 
Camera Club. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, and the conference adjourned to meet 
againon April 21, in New York, when plans will 
be matured for holding a convention of amateur 
photographers at an early date. Each society 
belonging to the conference will be entitled to 
send one delegate for every five members, and 
all amateur photographic societies in this coun- 
try are invited to jointheconference Complete 
information may be obtained by addressing the 
secretary, Mr. Burton, at the headquarters of 
the New York society. 

Our British contemporary, Mature, publishes 
an appeal to photographers from the secretary 
of one of the British Association committees 
asking all who have in their possession nega- 
tives of clouds, lightning, hoar frosts, hail- 
stones, or any other meteorological phenomena, 
or of damage done by whirlwinds, tornadoes 
or storms, to communicate with him. The 
committee was formed to report on the appli- 
cation of photography to the elucidation of 


‘ meteorological phenomena, and to collect and 
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register photographs of such phenomena. As 
there are, undoubtedly, many of OUTING’s 
readers who have negatives in their possession 
admirably illustrating such phenomena, we 
give the address where they may write—Arthur 
W. Claydon, Warleigh, Tulse Hill Park, Lon- 
don, S. W., England. 


W. I. Lincotn ADAMS. 


#% 

AT the meeting of the Boston Camera Club 
held November 3 several changes were made in 
the conditions of membership. It was decided 
to increase the limit to 150, with an initiation fee 
of $10, and to make the yearly dues $25, instead 
of $15, as formerly. 











CANOEING. 


THE canoeing season of 1890 was a long and 
very active one; and now that it is over and 
the canoes in winter quarters—except at Oak- 
land, Cal., where the climate is mild enough to 
make paddling and sailing pleasant all the 
year round—perhaps it will be of interest to 
look back and sum up the result of the year’s 
work in cruising, racing and experimenting. 
One thing is certain—the popularity of the sport 
is increasing. This is attested by the great 
number of canoes sold by the makers, the 
rapid increase in the membership of the Ameri- 
can and Western canoe associations and the 
clubs, and the large investments of money in 
new club houses and racing prizes. The in- 
creased amount of space devoted to the sport 
in the daily and weekly papers also is a sure 
sign that the canoe interests many more readers 
than it did five years ago. 

The improvements in cruising canoes, their 
rig and camping contents are made very gradual- 
ly, and as there are so many kinds of these 
canoes it is but natural that there is nothing 
strikingly new about them to record as tre re- 
sult of last season’s work. The cruisers are apt 
to let the racers do all the experimenting with 
new lines, sails and fittings, and then accept the 
“successes. The attention of the true cruiser 
is chiefly occupied with his kit when he con- 
templates improvements, and many and won- 
derful are the devices originated to promote 
comfort in camp and convenience in cooking 
and carrying the impedimenta. The only at- 
tempt at a sensation in the way of a long cruise 
last year was made by a Mail and Express re- 
porter who spent the season crossing the country. 
The long up-river reaches he made by steam 
and the ‘“‘carries” by rail, therefore proving 
himself to be a sensible man who understands 
what true canoe cruising consists of — moving 
with the current always. 

The mosquito fleets and Corinthian navies 
that are cropping up along the coast are but 
single-hand cruising boats, better adapted to 
larger waters than the canoe. They are the 
outcome of the canoe cruising idea and attest 
to its popularity. Canoes are included on the 
register of these associations, enter the races 
held by them, and resemble in many ways the 
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ie boats that go to make up the majority of the 


membership. The popular cruising St. Law- 
rence skiff is nothing more nor less than a big 
canoe. 

The custom for many years has been to adapt 
the rig to the canoe, the boat being the prime 
factor. A departure, however, was made last 
year and the racing season brought out several 
canoes designed to fit a certain rig. The hulls 
now in existence are being changed in minor de- 
tails to balance with a rig for which they were 
not designed originally. This change has been 
brought about by the experiments tried with 
large sails aft. A few years ago there was a 
very marked difference in size between the main- 
sail (forward) and the mizzen (aft). The main- 
sail was often made more than twice the size of 
the mizzen. The boats showing greatest speed 
in 1890 carried sails nearly equal in size, one of 
them even going so far as to make the mizzen 
the larger of the two. This arrangement may 
work out to be better in theory, but the practical 
difficulty in handling the canoe will no doubt 
prevent its general adoption. 

It is undoubtedly true that racing canoes are 
now sailing much faster than ever before and 
when they come in contact with other small sail 
boats the superiority of the canoe is very clearly 
demonstrated. The canoes are also much safer 
than they were a few years ago and are so ar- 
ranged now that even an upset will not delay them 
long enough in a race to prevent the unfortunate 
winning, unless very closely pressed at the time 
of the accident. Upsetting is not an accident 
that is considered in the least serious, but a 
parted line or broken spar is always dreaded. 

Great improvements have been made in the 
finish of the racing canoes and they now enter 
races with perfectly smooth and oily sides, some- 
thing unknown a couple of years ago. Every- 
thing is being worked down to the very finest 
point to attain great speed, and with most hope- 
ful results. 

The association executive committee held 
their annual meeting in November and added 
two classes to the list of racing canoes—an 
‘‘unlimited racer’’ and a ‘“‘ general purpose ” 
canoe, the first to admit of any experiment 
being tried to attain speed and the second to 
encourage the building and owning of a good 
cruising canoe that can be raced with pleasure 
and profit. No radical changes were made in 
the other rules, and no limits were placed on 
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size of sails used on the ordinary racing canoe. 
The unlimited racer is not likely to attract any 
one, and it will probably be dropped another 
year. The ‘‘ general purpose’’ canoe may 
make a place for itself in the racing ranks, but 
all former attempts in the direction of inducing 
those owning cruising canoes to race have re- 
sulted in failure. The outlook for 1891 is more 
enouraging from a canoeing standpoint than it 
has ever been before this year. 

Before dropping last season, however, a few 
more remarks concerning the A. C. A. meet 
at Jessup’s Neck will not be out of place here. 
The camp has grown larger year by year, and 
its government, therefore, more complex. The 
idea is to give the utmost liberty without at the 
same time infringing on anyone's rights or com- 
fort. The officer of the day sees to it that every 
club keeps its grounds in order and observes 
the ordinary rules of cleanliness. Last year 
the campers received more visitors than ever 
before, and some unwelcome ones. Therefore 
the office of captain of the picket was estab- 
lished, and four men were detailed each day as a 
camp guard to admit no outsiders who did not 
have friends in camp. During visitors’ day, 
when the freedom of the camp was given to the 
natives, the Neck was simply overrun by hun- 
dreds of curiosity seekers, who came by land 
and water, and proved themselves such a nui- 
sance that visitors’ day will probably be abolished 
at future meets. 

The races brought no new ideas to the front, 
as has so often happened before, and the honors 
were mostly captured by boats over a year old. 
The fleet, as a whole, was much more perfectly 
appointed than ever before, and there were 
more men in attendance with boats in prime 
condition and up to all the finer points of racing 
than have been seen at any one former meet. 
Sixty-eight men entered the races, and in one 
event over forty boats started and finished. 
Paddling was much more popular than usual— 
thirty-two men finished in one race—and the 
combined sailing and paddling race served the 
purpose for which it was intended, to be a thor- 
ough test of the average abilities of men and 
boats in both branches of canoe locomotion. 
Flukes and luck were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Every race was won fairly and on the 
merits of men and boats. 

Many accidents happened in the sailing races, 
due almost entirely to defective rigging or gear. 
Not a race was sailed in which someone’s slid- 
ing seat did not give out, break or get stuck; 


masts were broken, steering gear parted, sheets . 


got fouled up, upsets occurred and all the ills 
that the canoe is heir to wereexperienced. The 
sailing weather was unusually heavy and a great 
strain on the spars and rigging, and it is a very 
creditable fact that so few accidents happened, 
comparatively, when so many raced. 

The camp, races and transportation affairs 
were well managed, except in a few minor de- 
tails, which experience alone can avoid, and new 
conditions seem to come up every year, giving 
each set of officers new problems to solve. The 
willingness of all to work hard for the common 
good promises a bright future for the A. C. A. 


» C. Bowyer Vavx. 


* * 


THE executive committee of the American 
Canoe Association met in Boston; Mass., on No- 


vember 21, and decided to hold the next meet 
of the association at Lake Champlain, on August 
27, 1891. To the new regatta committee, which 
consists of J. Arthur Gage, Lowell, Mass.; L. B. 
Palmer, Newark, N. J., and W. G. McKen. 
drick, Toronto, Ont., were referred the racing 
rules for amendment and some changes were 
made in the classification of canoes. 

Orr the Knickerbocker Canoe Club House on 
October 11 the annual canoe race was sailed for 
the club pin. The course was 4 miles, and a 
strong wind was blowing, which proved almost 
too much for the large sail area which the win- 
ner’s canoe carried. F.C. Moore, in his canoe 
Eros, won, beating the second man, D. D. Ge&s- 
ler, in his canoe Wraith, by about 20s. 

THE storm of December 17 damaged the club 
house of the New York Canoe Club. It was 
anchored in the old Seawanhaka Yacht Club’s 
basin at Stapleton, Staten Island, when a heavy 
gust of wind threw it on top of the spiles, 
of the scow. 


which burst through the bottom 
The damage is estimated at $400. 


YACHTING, 


On Saturday evening, December 6, there was 
formed what will in future be known as the 
Douglaston Yacht Club, with club house and 
anchorage situated at Douglaston, Long Island, 
on Little Neck Bay. They start with thirty-five 
charter members and a fleet of twenty yachts. 
The following named gentlemen were elected to 
office : Commodore, William G. Newman; vice- 
commodore, George A. Corry ; rear-commodore, 
Frederick Parsons; secretary, A. Ducret; 
treasurer, H. Sperry; fleet chaplain, Rev. A. 
Sandford. 

THE 22-foot catboat Znigma built by Thomas 
Riddle, of Oceanport, and owned by Fred Oakes, 
of Little Silver, N. J., has again shown her supe- 
rior sailing qualities by recently defeating the 
Undine, owned by Clinton James, of Red Bank, 
and the winner of her class in the New York 
Yacht Racing Association. The race was sailed 
in the lower bay 5 miles to windward and return 
in a rough sea and reefing breeze, the Undine 
being defeated by 25s. The Znigma has never 
suffered defeat, and her builder is justly proud 
of the reputation his boats have earned as the 
fastest of their class in the country. 


SWIMMING. 


One of the first contests in the new aquatic 
sport, water polo, was played on November 30 
in the swimming tank of the New York Athletic 
Club, and resulted in an interesting game, 
which was won by F. J. Wells’ team by 5 too. 
The two teams were as follows: 

J. W. Abeel, Jr., full back ; C. T. Shiessmer, 
right end; Waldo Sprague, full back ; C. J. 
Kintner, half back; N. Bosworth, left end; 
F. J. Wells, centre rush. 

H. B. Buermeyer, half back ; C. Knobloch, 
left end; Fred. Vilmar, full back; E. Berry, 
full back; H. E. Toussaint, right end ; Gus 
Sundstrom, centre rush. 

AT the Boston Athletic Association, on De- 
cember 16, the 120-yards club swimming 
championship was won by G. L. Osborn in Im. 
32 3-5s. 
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FIXTURES 


February 7—New York A.C. boxing tournament. 

February 7—Seventy-first Regiment A. A. indoor games. 

February 11—Nautilus B. C. indoor games. 

February 14—Brighton A. C. boxing tournament. 

February 14—Boston A. A. second annual indoor open 
handicap meeting. : 

February 16—American A. C. gymnastic tournament. 





February 23—Stuyvesant A. C. boxing tournament. 

February 25—Boston A. A. invitation sparring and wrest- 
ling meeting. . 

February 28—New York A. C. boxing tournament. 


Ir is often argued that athletic competitions 
would be much more interesting if they were 
limited to contests between the finest athletes only 
—that is, if the events were made scratch. In sup- 
portof this argument it is stated that, as only the 
best athletes compete in scratch events, the con- 
tests would be keener, enjoyed more by the public 
and fewer fouls would occur, which are now so 
common in handicap races in which large num- 
bers of men are started together. Admitting 
these statements as a basis of argument, would 
not such a change take the very life out of ath- 
letics? The interest and enthusiasm which are 
now doing so much good for athletics come 
mainly from the younger and less expert men. 
From their ranks we get our coming champions, 
our talent for future seasons. If their interest 
was crushed out by not holding games in which 
they could with reason compete, where would 
athletics be when our present champions have 
retired ? Weshould have no new ones to fill their 
places. Good athletes are not made ina day, or 
‘born so,’’ as they say of poets. An athlete is 
developed by practice and competition. After 
trying a few times and finding it impossible to 
hope for success in scratch games, the novice 
would become discouraged and give up in dis- 
gust, while underthe handicap system he would 
always stand some chance of winning, and thus 
his interest would continue and his muscles and 
speed would develop. What chance would such 
men as M. Remington, F. M. Reilly, F. C. Puf- 
fer, G. L. Catlin and many others have had in 
scratch games a yearor twoago? None. They 
weuld have dropped athleticslong ago; and yet 
now, through the improvement and development 
they have shown from winning in handicap 
events, they are qualified to run in scratch ones 
and are enthusiastic, skillful athletes. The large 
number of sets of handicap athletic games which 
are heldall the year round are what is now tend- 
ing to popularize athletics, and were these all 
changed to scratch meetings we fear the interest 
would lag and fewer games would be held. 


THE Princeton 
class of ’93 held a 
meeting on Septem- 
ber 20 at which the 
following _ officers 
were elected to take charge of the athletic inter- 
ests of the class: President, H. L. D. Hender- 
son; vice-president, J. H. Britton; secretary, 
J. S. Rogers ; treasurer, J. D. Black. 





BELOW we give the distance covered in each 
of the six trials taken by James B. Connolly 
when he created his record of 44 ft. 1034 in. for 
the running hop, step and jump: 


Hop. Step. Jump. Total. 
ft. in. ft.in. ft. in. ft. in. 


Pissterial . . . « «88% 1337 14 6% 43 5% 
Secondtrial . .. .455 137 5 5 445 
Thirdtrial . . . . 1.147 13 11 5 9 44 3 
Fourthtrial . . . . 16 13 10 14.11% 44 9% 
Ll eee ™%4 3 15 5% 44 10% 
Sixthtrial . .. ..162% 13 4 14 8% 44 2% 


THE last series of members’ games of the 
Pastime Athletic Club were contested on Octo- 
ber 5, with the following results : 

75-yards dash—Final heat won by A. Wer- 
ner; E. Delam second; time, 21 1-5s. 
440-yards run—Final heat won by F. Rowan; 
J. Donohue second; W. E. Hughes third; 
time, 56 4-5s. 

Mile walk—Won by F. R. Simonson; W. R. 
Burkhardt second; William McIntyre third ; 
time, 7m. 51 I-5s. 

880-yards run—Won by C. Dreiss; W. 
O'Reilly second ; Thomas Golden third; time, 
2m. 14s. 

2-mile run—Won by J. H. Lowenstein; H. 
C. Johansen second; A. Gillespie third; time, 
Iom. 44s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by Charles 
Dimse, with 39 ft. 10% in.; J. Rieff second, 
with 39 ft. 9% in. 


AT the meeting of the Prospect Harriers, of 
Brooklyn, held on November to the ‘ Point 
Cup,’’ which was offered to the athlete of the 
club scoring the highest number of points dur- 
ing the season, was awarded to W. C. Dow; W. 
W. Kuhlke being second. S. T. Freeth scored 
the largest number of points, but, as he resigned 
from the club and rejoined it, the president 
decided that the points gained before his resig- 
nation should not be counted. At this meeting 
it was also decided to hold a big open cross- 
country handicap run of 8 miles on February 22, 
for which twenty prizes will be offered. This 
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club will also give two sets of indoor games dur- 
ing the winter with companies of the National 
Guard. 


Tue Berkeley Athletic Association (Limited) 
has, with the permission of Judge Lawrence, 
substituted the word ‘‘ Athletic” in its title for 
the word ‘‘ Lyceum.” 


Tue Acorn Athletic Association gave a very 
successful series of games on November 4 on 
their club grounds in Brooklyn. The surprise 
of the day was the defeat of their champion 
tug-of-war team by the Manhattan A. C. team. 
A summary of the events follows : 

75-yards dash—Final heat won by J. B. Elliot, 
C. A, ©. @ &); F. M. Reilly, A. A. A.'G ft), 
second ; time, 8 I-5s. 

Half-mile novice run—Final heat won by F. 
Rowie, A. A. A.; D. B. Seever, A. A. A., 
second; time, 2m. 21 3-5s. 

Tug of war—Final pull won by Manhattan 
A. C. team from the Acorn A. A. team by 
5% in. 

“220-yards dash—Final heat won by E. W. Al- 
len, B. A. C. (8 yds.); Clark Mellon, B. A. C. 
(scratch), second ; time, 25 I-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—Final heat won by H. 
H. Morrell, N. J. A. C. (penalized 2 yds.); F. C. 
Puffer, N. J. A. C. (scratch), second ; time, 30 
2-58. 

Running broad jump — Won by C. T. Wie- 
gand, N. Y. A.C. (scratch), distance 20 ft. 9% 
in.; R.T. Lyons, T. A. C. (2 ft.), second, distance 
18 ft. 5% in. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by J. F. Tra- 
cey, A. A. A. (25 yds.); G. A. Van Brunt, Red 
Bank A. C., (22 yds.), second ; time, 56 2-5s. 

Mile walk—Won by J. B. Keating, N. J. A.C. 
(10s.); W.W. Scott, N. J. A. C. (40s.), second ; 
time, 7m. 35 3-5s. 

Mile run—Won by J. R. Crawford, N. Y. A. C. 
(100 yds.); A. T. Billings, N. Y. A. C. (80 yds.), 
second ; time, 4m. 53 2-5s. 

The banner which was offered to the club 
scoring the largest number of points was won 
by the Acorn A. A. with 17 points’; the New 
Jersey A. C. was second with 16, 


AT a meeting of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
held November 29, in New York, the record of 
44 ft. 11% in. for a hop, step and jump wasal- 
lowed E. B. Bloss, of Harvard University, and 
that of 20s. for 200-yards dash was allowed 
Wendell Baker, of the Berkeley Athletic Club. 


TuHeE Acorn Athletic Association, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., held their all-round athletic club cham- 
pionship on their grounds, November 29, before 
quite a fair audience. The championship was 
finally won by Frank M. Reilly, the club’s crack 
sprinter, with a score of 25 points; the second 
prize went to R. Cuming with 22 points, and J. 
A. Hopewell won third with 15. 


THE following officers have been elected for 
the ensuing term by the Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy Athletic Association: Vice-president, Colt, 
"92; secretary, Knapp, ’92; treasurer, Wood- 


ruff, ’92; directors—Sawyer, ’92, Hinkey, ’g1, 
Wood, ’92, Yardley, ’91, King, ’91, McLana- 
han, ’92. 


THE first athletic games in the armory of the 
Eighth Regiment, N. G., S. N. Y., were held on 


November 22, and were a decided success, The 
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feature of the meeting was the high jumping of 
A. Nickerson, who cleared 5 ft. I1in. A sum. 
mary of the results follows: 

60-yards dash—Final heat won by F. M. 
Reilly, A. A. A. (scratch) ; C. Keeseman, Brook- 
lyn Y. M. C. A. (11 ft.), second ; time, 6 2-55, 

220-yards dash (open only to Eighth Regiment 
members)—Final heat won by A. C. Meek (8 
yds.); G. Scott, Jr. (scratch), second; time, 


27 4-55. 

Mile walk—Won by W. W. Scott, N. J. A. C. 
(40s.) ; C. L, Nicoll, M. A. C. (scratch), second ; 
time, 7m. 50 4-5s. 

Half-mile novice run—Final heat won by W. 
C. Trowin, N. J. A. C.; C. L. Greenhall, N. J. 
A. C., second ; time, 2m. rgs. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by C.. J. 
McCartie, P. A. C. (25 yds.); M. J. Hynes, Star 
A. C.F ’yds.), second ; time, 55 2-5s. 

1,000-yards run—Won by A. B. George, M. A. 
C. (scratch); F. Barnard, A. A. A. (15 yds.), 
second ; time, 2m. 25s. 

Mile run (open only 
members)—Won by A. Picard (20 yds.); H. 
Copp (35 yds.), second ; time, 5m. 24 4-5s. 

1%-mile run—Won by T. P. Conneff, M. A. 
C. (scratch); G. G. Hollander, P. A. C. (170 
yds.), second ; time, 7m. gI-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—Final heat won by E. 
E. Barnes, N. J. A. C. (2 yds.); J. C. Lally, P. 
A. C. (10 yds.), second ; time, 29 3-5s. 

we. high jump—Won by A. Nickerson, 
N. Y C. (scratch), height, 5 ft. 11 in.; H. i. 
Bee N. ‘y. A. C. (3% in.), second, with 5 it. 
7 im. 


to Eighth Regiment 


THE Saratoga Athletic Association, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., although in its infancy bids 
fair to become one of the prominent clubs in 
the country. W. J. Arkell is one of the men 
who is interested in it, and it is proposed to 
break ground at once for what will be one of 
the finest running tracks in the country. 


ERNEST S. RAMSDELL, the broad jumper of the 
A. C. of S. N., entered Princeton College last 
year and will represent the orange and black at 
the intercollegiate games next spring. 


THE open handicap athletic games of Com- 
pany D, Twenty-third Regiment, N. G., S. N. a 
were held in their armory in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
November 30, and were quite successful. A 
summary of events follows : 

Mile walk—Won by C. Andrae, A. A. A. 
(60s.) ; J. Lambert, P. A. C. (20s.), second ; time, 


.8m. 7s. 


50-yards dash—Won by F. M. Reilly, A. A. A- 
(scratch); W. Morgan, N. J. A.C. (x ft. j, second ; 
time, 5 4-5s. 

xy Running high jump—Won by A. Nickerson, 

> 2 “1 C. (scratch), with 5 ft.11 in.; R. S. Pol- 
tock (4% in.), second. 

Half-mile run—Won by D. S. Voorhees, Nau- 
tilus B. C. (40 yds.); E. Hjertsberg, N. J. A. C. 
(scratch), second ; time, 2m. 11s. 

2-mile bicycle (safety) race-—-Won by H. B. 
Skidmore, Bedford C. C. (125 yds.); A. M. 


Hilmsteadts, Brooklyn Ramblers (125 yds.), 
second ; time, 7m. 47 3-5s. 

Half-mile novice run—-Won by J. H. Rogers, 
P. H.; A. G. Sherwood second; time, 2m. 
23 I-5s. 


220-yards dash—Won by A. B. Wise, Bedford 
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ATHLETICS. 


Football Club (6 yds.); John Spellman, Bridge 
A.C. (1 yd.), second; time, 26 4-5s. 

Tug of war—Acorn A. A. beat Manhattan 
A. C. by 15 inches. 

Inter-company (Twenty-third Regiment) tug 
of war—Co. C beat Co, E by 1 inch; Co. I beat 
Co. D by 5 inches. Final pull—Co. C beat Co, 
I by 7 inches. 

Obstacle race—Won by B. G. Woodruff, N. J. 
A. C.; C. T. Wiegand, N. Y. A. C., second; 
time, 2m. 18 3-5s. 

Mile run—Won by G. Hollander, P. A.C. (125 
yds.); R. H. Collins, P. H. (110 yds.), second ; 
time, 4m. 42 4-5s. 

At a regular meeting of the Hanover Athletic 
Club the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, John C. O’Brien; vice-president, John J. 
Mooney; treasurer, John A. Hart; financial 
secretary, James M. Brett; recording secretary, 
Wm. F. O’Brien ; corresponding secretary, John 
J. Stewart; sergeant at arms, William Ross ; 
captain, Otto Cramer; first lieutenant, Michael 
J. Carroll ; second lieutenant, Henry Schmidt. 

THE eighteenth games of the Seventh 
Regiment A. A., which were held in their 
armory in New York on December 6, were 
a great success, and many armory records were 
broken. The features of the evening were the 
mile invitation walk between C. L. Nicoll and 
W. R. Burckhardt, the champion and _ ex- 
champion walker, and the hurdle race. The 
former was won by Nicoll, who took the lead at 
the start and held it to the finish, winning in 
the fast time of 6m. 55s. In the hurdle race H. 
H. Morrell ran a beautiful race, winning by 2 
feet, in time which broke the armory record. 
A summary of the results follows : 

g3-yards novice dash—Final heat won by W. 
F. Saportas, Co. A; J. J. Dollard, Co. C, second ; 
time, 10 2-5s. 

600-yards run—Won by A. B. George, Co. H 
(scratch) ; W. S. French, Co. E(28 yds.), second ; 
time, 2m. 25 I-5s. 

Mile safety bicycle race—Won by J. T. Byrne, 
Co. H; T.G. Barker, Jr., Co. B, second ; time, 
3M. 45 4-58. 

Half-mile walk—Won by Lloyd Collis, Co. F 
(scratch) ; F. A. Ware, Co. B (scratch), second ; 
time, 3m. 22 2-5s. 

50-yards sack race—Won by C. L. Jacquelin, 
Co. G; C. S. Busse, Co. F, second ; time, 8s. 

440-yards run—Won by G. L. Catlin, Jr., Co. 
F (6 yds.) ; W. S. French, Co. E (20 yds.), second ; 
time, 55s. 

220-yards hurdle—Won by H. H. Morrell, Co. 
F (scratch) ; J. T. Norton, Co. C (7 yds.), second ; 
time, 28 4-5s. 

Half-mile novice ruan—Won by F. D. Cadmus, 
Co. F; F. M. Warner, Co. K, second ; time, 2m. 
10 3-5s. 

Wheelbarrow race—Won by J. P. Thornton, 
Co. C (8 yds.); F. H. Crary, Co. H (scratch), 
second ; time, 53 I-5s. 

Mile run—Won by A. B. George, Co. H 
(scratch); W. S. French, Co. E (65 yds.), second ; 
time, 4m. 45s. 

220-yards dash—Final heat won by J. T. 
Norton, Co. C (4 yds.); S. Duncan, Co. H (7 
yds.); time, 25s. 

Three-legged race—Won by M. Remington 
and C. L. Jacquelin, Co. G (3yds.); F. G. 
Roumage and W. P. Baird, Co. B (7 yds.), 


second ; time, 26 I-5s. 


2-mile bicycle race—Won by W. C. Barker, 
Co. F (scratch); W. D. Edwards, Co. D (100 
yds.), second ; time, 6m. 45 4-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by T. A. Mor- 
gan, Co. A(1 ft.), with put of 32 ft. 7 in. ; H. H. 
Morrell, Co. F (1 ft.), second, with put of 31 
ft. II in. 

Obstacle race—Won by W. R. Mills, Co. H ; 
G. H. Page, Co. F, second; time, Im. 39 I-5s. 

The banner offered to the company scoring 
the largest number of points was won by Co, 
F, with 43 points ; Co. H was second, with 30, 
and Co. C third, with 20. 


THE Staten Island Athletic Club held an 
athletic carnival lasting three nights in the 
Madison Square Garden, on December 11, 12 
and 13. Besides track athletics there were com- 
petitions in football, lacrosse, cycling and tennis, 
records of which will be found under their 
proper heads. Asummary of the athletic games 
which were held on the 11th and 12th follows: 

880-yards run—Final heat won by T. B. 
Turner, M. A. C. (23 yds.); E. H. Whitlock, P. 
H. (45 yds.), second; time, 2m. 5 2-5s. 

220-yards hurdle—Final heat won by E. W. 
Goff, M. A. C. (g yds.); F. C. Puffer, N. J. A. 
C. (4 yds.), second ; time, 28 3-5s. 

Mile steeplechase—Won by W. T. Young, 
M. A. C. (65 yds.); E. Hjertsberg, N. J. A. C. 
(25 yds.), second ; time, 5m. Is. 

Exhibition 70-yards dash—By Luther H. Cary, 
M. A. C., who covered 50 yds. in 534s. and 
the full distance in 7 3-5s. 

Exhibition 70-yards dash—By Fred. Westing, 
M. A. C., who covered 50 yards in 6 1-5s. and 
the full distance in 8s. 

Exhibition run (528 yards)—By Wendell Baker, 
B. A. C., who ran the distance in 1m. 14s. 

Exhibition half-mile steeplechase—By Wm. D. 
Day, N. J. A. C., who ran it in 2m. 27 3-5s. 

70-yards dash—Final heat won by W. H. Hea- 
ton, Star A. C. (17 ft.); E. W. Allen, B. A. C. 
(11 ft.), second ; time, 7 3-5s. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by P. F. Burns, 
Star A. C. (20 yds.); B. Vancleef, Jr., Riverside 
A. C. (22 yds.), second; time, 55s. 

Mile walk—Won by E. Gunnesson (1 m.); 
W. Brumehuber (50s.), second ; time, 7m. 55s. 

Running high jump—F. H. Schafer, N. J. A. 
C. (6 in.), with jump of 5 ft. 4 in., and Herbert 
Herrick (3% in.), with 5 ft. 6% in., tied for first 
prize. On the toss Schafer won. 

3-mile bicycle—Won by H. C. Schimer, K. C. 
W. (250 yds.); A. Stellger, R. W. (175 yds.), 
second ; time, 13m. 3I 2-5s. 


A MEETING of directors of ‘the various college 
athletic associations of Columbia College was 
held last fall to make a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of Columbia athletics. All of the various 
associations will hereafter be embodied in the 
Columbia College Athletic Union, which will 
have control of all the college athletics. The 
union will have its regular officers and directors 
from each of the special branches. 


THE 2-mile steeplechase and ro-mile running 
championships of the Amateur Athletic Union 
were decided at the grounds of the Manhattan 
Athletic Club on December 13. In the steeple- 
chase there were three starters, A. B. George, 
M. A. C.; W. T. Young, M. A. C., and Conrad 
Marks, R. C. A.C. This race was looked upon 
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as a sure thing for George, but. at the mile-and- 
a-half point Young spurted and beat George by 
100 yards. Marks finished third, 50 yards be- 
hind George. Time, 1om. 50 2-5s. There were 
six starters in the 1o-mile run, They were T. 
P. Conneff, W. T. Young, W. N. Jack, W. A. 
De Podesta, allof the M. A. C.; Jack Lloyd, of 
the Prospect Harriers, and J. Adelsdorfer, P. A. 
C. Adelsdorfer dropped out at the first mile, 
De Podesta at 3% miles, and Young atg miles. 
Conneff finished first, a lap ahead of Jack, who 
won second place, while Lloyd secured third 
place. Conneff’s time was 55m. 32 4-5s. 


THE Dartmouth College Athletic Association 
has elected the following officers: President, C. 
G. Dubois, of West Randolph, Vt.; vice-presi- 
dent, A. M. Strong, of Auburndale, Mass.; treas- 
urer, H. E. Colby, of Danville, N. H.; direc- 
tors, J. C. Sanborn, Jr., of Lawrence, Mass.; 
M. Shurtleff, of Manchester; H. C. Ide, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt.; M. B. Jones. 


THE joint games of the Varuna Boat Club and 
Co. H, Twenty-third Regiment, were held in 
the latter’s armory on December 13 before a good- 
sized audience. A summary of the results fol- 
lows: 

50-yards dash—Final heat won by G. Chad- 
wick, St. G. A. C. (13 ft.) ; F. G. Christie, A. A. 
A. (g ft.), second ; time, 5 4-5s. 

Mile walk—Won by F. R. Simonson, P. A.C. 
(45s.); J. B. Keating, N. J. A. C. (10s.), second ; 
time, 7M. 34 2-5s. 

Half-mile run (for National Guard members in 
heavy marching order)—Won by E. C. Collyer, 
Co. C, Twenty-second Regiment; A. S. Mac- 
Gregor, Co. I, Seventy-first Regiment, second ; 
time, 2m. 34 2-5s. 

Tug of war—The Varuna B.C. defeated the 
Acorn A. A. in the first pull by half an inch, and 
in the second by 1% inch. 

Running high jump—Won by H. Herrick 
(3% in.), with a jump of 5 ft. 8% in.; J. H. 
Reilly, Institute A. C. (6 in.), second, with 5 ft. 


5 in. 

Half-mile run—Final heat won by E. W. 
Pierson, Riverside A. C. (35 yds.) ; J. McCreery, 
St. G. A. C. (30 yds.), second ; time, 2m. 8 1-5s. 

600-yards novice run—Final heat won by E. 
Berton, Jr., P. H.; E..M. Ketcham second ; 
time, Im. 25 I-5s. 

Mile run—Won by C. H. Stanton (130 yds.) ; 


R. H. Collins, P. H. (95 yds.), second ; time, 
4m. 35s. 
300-yards run—Final heat won by H. F. 


Thompson, Varuna B. C. (14 yds.); 
Barnes, N. J. A. C. (scratch), second ; time, 37s. 


L. EspiGNosa, of the Olympic A. C. of San 
Francisco, Cal., on December 14 ran 1,000 yards 
in 2m. 25 4-5s., breaking the Pacific Coast rec- 
ord by 2 seconds. 


THE annual winter games of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment, N. G., S. N. Y., were held in their armory 
on December 16 with great success. C. S. 
Busse and C, L. Jacquelin, of the Seventh Regi- 


mentA. A., created a record for running 60 yards, 
three legged, of 8s. 
follows : 

60-yards dash—Final heat won by W. J. Dains, 
M. A.C. (7 ft.); P. M. Clark (12 ft.) second ; time, 
6 3-5s. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by G. G. Hal- 


The events were won as 
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lock, Bedford Football Club (22 yds.); E. W. 
Pierson, R. A. C. (25 yds.), second ; time, 54 
4-5S. 

Mile run—Won by E. C. Collyer, Twenty- 
second Regiment (135 yds.); H. E. Billings, Jr., 
N.Y. A. C. (85 yds.), second ; time, 4m. 38 3-5s. 

Half-mile novice run—Final heat won by E, 
P. Knowles, Canfield Harriers; H. J. Walsh 
second ; time, 2m. 18 2-5s. : 

Mile walk—Won by S. Blumenthal, A. A. C. 
(50s.); C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C. (scratch), second ; 
time, 7m. 43s. 

220-yards dash (for members of Twelfth 
Regiment who had never won a prize)—Won 
by E. R. Leonard, Co. E; E. E. Van Dycke, Co, 
H, second ; time, 28 1 5s. 

Obstacle race—Won by B. G. Woodruff, N. J, 
A. C.;F. M. Tyson, Twelfth Regiment, second ; 
time, Im. Ig 2-5s. 

Half-mile run (open only to members of the 
Twelfth Regiment)—Won by E. R. Leonard, 
Co. E (26 yds.); D. H. Melville, Co. B (25 yds.), 
second; time, 2m. I2 3-5s. 

2-mile bicycle race—Final heat won by J. W. 
Judge, R. W. (go yds); A. E. Stillger, R. W. 
(50 yds.), second ; time, 6m. 34 I-5s. 

THE following officers were elected by the 
East Side A. C. in September to serve for six 
months: President, Peter Egan ; vice-president, 
Thomas Mack ; treasurer, Edward Manning ; 
financial secretary, Robert Cunningham ; re- 
cording secretary, Edward Gleason; sergeant 
at arms, James Brooks; assistant sergeant, F. 
Ramus; captain, W. Andrews ; first lieutenant, 
Frederick Schafer. 


At the Boston A. A. handicap meeting on 
December 17 the club record for three standing 
broad jumps was twice broken. J. E. Morse 
covered 2g ft. 8 in., and W. G. Irwin jumped 
29 ft. 10% in. The old record was 29 ft. 3 in. 


THE first indoor games of the Lorillard D. and 
A. A. were held in the Oakland Rink, Jersey 
City, on December 22. A summary of the re- 
sults follows : 

220-yards dash—Final heat won by M. A. 
Sweeney, P. A. C. (6 yds.); E. E. Barnes, N. J. 
A. C. (scratch), second ; time, 33 2-5s. 

1,000-yards run—Won by W. Clossie, Wayne 
A. C. (45 yds.) ;G. Baumann, St. George A.C. (45 
yds.), second ; time, 3m. 6 I-5s. 

500-yards novice run—Final heat won by A. 
J. Harrin, Riverside A. C.; G. Coghlan, West 
End A. C., second ; time, Im. 21 2-5s. 

2,000-yards run—Won by H. Meyers, Lorillard 
A. C. (go yds.) ; H. E. Billings, Jr., N. Y. A. C. 
(45 yds.), second ; time, 6m. 6s. 

Running high jump—Won by C. T. Wiegand, 
N.Y. A. C. (2 in.), with jump of 5 ft. 8% in.; 
F. C. Puffer, N. J. A.C. (qin.), second, with 5 
ft. 6 in. 

1%-mile walk.—Won by C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C., 
(scratch); J. B. Keating, N. J. A. C. (tos.), sec- 
ond ; time, 1mm. 16 I-5s. 

THE annual election of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club was held on December 22, when the 
following ticket was elected: President, George 
W. Carr; vice-president, William J. Swan; 
secretary, C. C. Hughes; treasurer, Walton 
Storm ; captain, S. J. Cornell; first lieutenant, 
Eugene Van Schaick ; second lieutenant, F. A. 
Ware; governors, C. E. Trotter, George A. 
Avery, R. Bleecker Rathbone, Lincoln A. Stuart, 
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H. A. Appelius, C. O. Perry, T. A. McEwan, 
Warren Sage, C. M. Britton, C. A. Gerlach, 
Herman Oelrichs, E. C. Conyers and J. H. 
Flagler. Herman Oelrichs, although elected, has 
declined to serve. The vacancy will be filled by 
the board of governors. 


In the cross-country run of the Iroquois A. C., 
which was held over a 5-mile course in Bayonne, 
N. J., on December 25, Wm. D. Day, the famous 
cross-country runner and scratch man, finished 
third. There were twenty-one other starters 
with various handicaps ranging up to six min- 
utes, and Day was unable to overcome the big 
lead of the limit men. Frederick Dobson, Iro- 
quois A. C.(6m.), finished first, in 26m. 56s., with 
Clarence Trewin, N. J. A. C. (5m.), second, and 
Wm. D. Day, N. J. A. C. (scratch), third. Day’s 
time was 22m. 23s. 

THE Boston A. A. held a cross-country run on 
December 25, in which there were twenty-eight 
starters. M. J. Doyle finished first in 47m. 8 \s. ; 
J. D. Stults was second in 47m. 23s. ; and F. F. 
Carr third in 47m. 33s. 

THE Williamsburgh A. A. held a cross-country 
run on November 27 over a 5-mile course on 
Long Island. There were ten starters, and 
Samuel Walters finished first in 38m. 18s.; John 
Travers second and George W. Gillespie third. 


THE joint games of the Ninth Regiment and 
the Star A. C. were held in the armory of the 
former on December 29. A summary of the 
events follows: 

50-yards dash—Final heat won by W. H. 
Partridge, Chatham A. C. (g ft.); F. Ryan, Star 
A. C. (11 ft.), second; time, 5 3-5s. 

220-yards novice dash—Final heat won by 
A. Harris, R. C. A. C.; F. Grode, A. A. C., sec- 
ond ; time, 29 2-5s. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by P. F. Burns, 
Star A. C. (10 yds.); J. C. Lally, P. A. C., sec- 
ond ; time, 58 I-5s. 

Half-mile novice run—Final heat won by M. 
Flaherty, S. A. C. ; N. Carolan, I. A. C., second ; 
time, 2m. 22s, 

Mile walk—Won by T. A. Thorp, P. A. C. 
(55s.); J. B. Keating, N. J. A. C. (8s.), second ; 
time, 8m. 5 I-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by A. Nickersoa, 
N. Y. A. C. (scratch), with 5 ft. 9% in.; C. T. 
Wiegand, N. Y. A. C. (1 in.), second, with 5 ft. 
8 in. 

1%-mile run—Won by W. Clossie, Wayne A. C. 
(170 yds.); G. Fitzgerald, S. A. C. (120 yds.), 
second ; time, 7m. 18s. 

4-mile run (for championship of National 
Guard)—Won by R. C. Chadsey, Co. E, Ninth 
Regiment; T. E. Torres, Co. H, Ninth Regi- 
ment, second ; time, 22m. 46 2-5s. 


THE fencing championships of the New York 
Athletic Club were decided on December 1g in 
the club house. A summary of the results fol- 
lows: Foils—Final bout won by Dr. Hammond. 
Sabres—Final bout won by M. J. Echeverria. 
Duelling swords—Final bout won by B. F, O’Con- 
nor. Foils (second class)—Final bout won by 
A. Schroeder. 

In the club games of the Lorillard Debating 
and Athletic Association on September 28 the 
first all-round handicap prize was won by 
Harry Meyers, who scored 24 points; John 
Moran scored 21, and P. O’Connor, 19. 
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BOWLING. 

THE A in Amateur Bowling Association 
held an nt meeting at the Union Squgre 
Hotel ° ‘on December 27. The téem- 
porary of the association was d 


solved anu ‘ent organization effected. 
The followin, 
W. J. Pell, Echo B. C.; vice-president, C. P 
Wadleigh, J.C. A.C. ; secretary, W. H. Trafton, 
Produce Exchange B. C.; treasurer, C. V. 
Dunock, Elizabeth A. C. An executive com- 
mittee composed of delegates from the following 
clubs was elected: Manhattan A. C., Phoenix 
B. C., Produce Exchange B. C., Cosmopolitan 
B. C., New York B. C., Ivanhoe B. C., American 
B. C., Echo B. C., Nameless B. C., Boston A. A., 
Jersey City A. C., Oritani F. C., Elizabeth A. C., 
Staten Island A. C. and Roseville A.A. There 
were five new clubs admitted: Waverly B. C. 
of Brooklyn ; Crescent League of Plainfield, N. 
J.; Fanwood A. C. of Fanwood, N. J.; Grip B. 
C., and Madison B. C. of Brookiyn. 

In the Athletic Bowling League the five-man 
team of the Montclair A. C. defeated the Staten 
Island A. C. two games, by 789 to 787 and 697 
to 694. 

THE Palma Club tournament continues to at- 
tract much interest and many games were 
rolled during October. We append their scores : 
Team No. 1 beat team No. 3, 869 to 822; team 
No. 4 beat team No. 2, 876 to 815; team No. 8 
beat team No. 6, 876 to 834; team No. 7 beat 
team No. 5, 834 to 770; team No. 2 beat team 
No. 7, 731 to 709; team No. 4 beat team No. 6, 
831 to 786; team No. 3 beat team No. 6, 864 to 
705: team No. 5 beat team No. 2, 856 to 776; 
team No. 5 beat team No. 1, 859 to 783 ; team No. 
8 beat team No. 3, 913 to 888; team No. 8 beat 
team No. 2, 869 to 835; team No. 3 beat team 
No. 5, 838 to 807; team No. 7 beat team No. 4, 
813 to 769 ; team No. 1 beat team No. 5, gI4 to 
800. 

THE Peconic five-man team beat the Saranac 
team on November I, by 801 to 7I9. 

THE Iroquois defeated the Bellevilles on the 
latter’s alleys by 1,583 to 1,475 on November 2. 

THE Reinecke Bowling Club has organized for 
the season and elected the following officers: 
President, P. Wodrich; secretary, E. Pfretzsch- 
ner; treasurer, J. Kronlund; captain, W. Roe- 
ber ; official scorer, E. Kruse. 

THE Park Avenue Bowling Club have elected 
the following officers for the year: President, M. 
Rust; vice-president, J. Jaburg; treasurer, J. 
Frehrichs ; secretary, J. N. Buck. 

THE Officers elected by the Elk Bowling Club 
to serve for the present season are: President, 
B. Haase; vice-president, H. Schulmbohm ; 
secretary, H. Cohrs; treasurer, C. Dodendrof, 
and sergeant at arms, H. Conrad. 


THE clubs that comprise the United Bowling 
Association are as follows: Seventeenth Ward, 
Fidelia, Doppel Eiche, Orchard, Krakehlia, 
Boeswald, Jumbo, Spartan, Columbia, Nord- 
deutscher, Tuesday Afternoon, Kukuk, Rose- 
dale, Gotham and Uncle Braesig. 

A MATCH was bowled on September 22 between 
two teams of the Oriental Club on Becker 
alleys. Earley’s team defeated Prince’s team by 
1,062 to 896. 
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Much discussion has been created by the ac- 
tion of Mr. Charles S. Davol, chairman of the 
racing board of the L. A. W., in suspending 
eighteen of the fastest riders in the country ona 
charge of violating the amateur law by receiving 
under the guise of expenses more than their ac- 
tual outlay while attending race meetings, and 
of staying over after the races, at their club’s ex- 
pense, to lower records. Mr. Davol based his 
action on an amendment to the amateur rule, 
which was passed last spring by the A. A. U. 
and the L, A. W., making this a violation of the 
law. 

Providing the charges against these eighteen 
riders could have been proved there was noth- 
ing radically wrong in this action, though it 
would seem a more advisable course to prove the 
charges first and suspend after. But ArthurA. 
Zimmerman, of the New Jersey A. C., after a 
suspension of several weeks, was reinstated, 
having proved his innocence so conclusively 
that the suspension was at once removed. He 
is but one of the eighteen. There may be many 
of the others who are equally innocent. 

What unlimited power is vested in the racing 
board is shown by Mr. Zimmerman’s case, and 
it becomes apparent at once that it is out of all 
proportion. Mr. Davol based the suspension 
on information supplied him which he claimed 
would prove that Mr. Zimmerman had broken 
the rule. But apparently the information was 
false, as the board has reversed its action. If this 
power of suspension without investigation is 
left with the racing board, and they pursue the 
same method as heretofore of purifying athle- 
tics, they may easily become the tool of all 
jealous wheelmen, and anyone, from petty spite 
or malice or any equally unworthy reason, could 
precipitate this penalty of suspension on a 
wheelman by giving erroneous information. 

Professionalism, or any tendency toward it, 
in any branch of amateur sport, should meet 
with prompt and decided action, but it certainly 
is not advisable to be so hasty as to afterward 
regret the steps taken. Then it is too late; the 


retraction of the charge will not restore the good 
name which the accused loses through suspicion. 
J. PARMLY Parer. 
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FINDLAY and Nesbitt, of the New York Bicycle 
Club, on atandem, November 4, broke the road 
record from Tarrytown to Fifty-ninth street, 
New York, making the distance in 2h. 59m. 54s. 


On the first night of the athletic carnival of 
the Staten Island Athletic Club, which was held 
at the Madison Square Garden on December 11, 
12 and 13, a 3-mile handicap (ordinary) bicycle 
race was held, the final heat of which was won 
by H. C. Shirmer, K. C. W. (130 yds.), in 13m. 
21 2-5s., with A. Stellger, R. S. W. (175 yds.), 
second, and J. W. Judge, R. S. W. (170 yds.), 
third. The track was very soft and consequently 
very slow. On the afternoon of the 13th a 
2-mile safety bicycle race was also held. The 
track was even more soft and cut up than for 
the other race, and this was also ridden in very 
slow time. The final heat was won by H. S. 
Wiegand, K. C. W. (110 yds., but penalized 100 
yds, for riding a pneumatic-tired wheel), in 8m. 
28s., with E. A. Powers, R.S. W. (120 yds.), 
second. 

This was the first attempt to ride a pneumatic- 
tired bicycle since F. H. Laurie, the English- 
man, returned to England. The race was a very 
mixed-up affair. Wiegand notified Handicap- 
per Prial that he would ride a ‘‘ pneumatic,” and 
that gentleman had printed on the programme 
that pneumatic-tired wheels were ‘‘ penalized 
100 yards.” But whether he intended 100 yards 
on each mile or on the race no one knew. After 
deciding on the latter interpretation, Wiegand 
had the penalty deducted from his handicap of 
110 yards and started from the 10-yard mark, 
not, however, before he had protested against 
others riding the ‘‘ cushion’’ wheels without their 
being penalized also. Referee Valentine then 
decided that the ‘‘cushions’’ should be put back 
50 yards, and thus the race was ridden. Wie- 
gand won easily, the track being so soft that the 
advantage of his pneumatic tire told wonder- 
fully and he easily distanced his competitors. 
Considering the tests and results of this new 
invention in England during the last year, 
which so conclusively proved its superiority, 
this penalty of only 50 yards to the mile 
seems very small. 













THE League of American Wheelmen is to be 
congratulated on having made such an excellent 
choice for their next annual meet. We feel sure 
that the Detroit cyclists, who are among the 
most enthusiastic members of the league, will 
make the meet of 1891 a great success. 


Mr. C. S. Davo, chairman of the racing 
board of the L. A. W., has, upon investigation, 
decided that his suspension of Arthur A. 
Zimmerman was entirely too hasty, and he has 
reinstated him in the amateur ranks. 


HoYLAND SMITH, of New Bedford, has over 
twenty medals which he has won in races. 


THE club house of the New York Bicycle Club 
on West End avenue was beautifully decorated 
December 18, the occasion being the first winter 
reception. Among those present ‘were: Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Watkins, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Shriver, Mr. and Mrs. E. Bogart, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Jordon, Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Nisbett, Miss 
Kitchen, Miss Thompson, Miss Dayton, Miss 
Masterson, Miss Landis, Messrs. H. E. Cleve- 
land, E. Terry, W. E. Findley, W. C. Hey- 
decker. 


R. G. Betts, of the advertising department 
of the Gormully & Jeffery Company, was re- 
cently given a reception by the Louisiana Cy- 
cling Club. 

Kirk Brown, the Philadelphia cyclist, has 
gone to England on a combined pleasure and 
business trip. 


AN organization to be known as the Staten 
Island Wheelmen was formed at Port Rich- 
mond about December 1, with twelve charter 
members. The following officers were elected : 
President, C. A. Anderson ; vice-president, G. 
W. Moore; secretary-treasurer, W. Cornell; 
captain, L. Nichols; lieutenant, J. Britt. 

THE Buffalo Bicycle Club, one of the largest 
wheeling organizations in the country, have 
decided to withdraw from the L. A. W. Much 
dissatisfaction regarding the management of 
the league has been expressed by the Buffalo 
wheelmen, and this is assigned as the cause of 
this club’s withdrawal. 


THE Queens County Wheelmen are a well- 
established club. The following officers have 
been chosen to serve during the new year: 
President, E. S. Van Nostrand; secretary, 
Robert Kimber ; treasurer, C. Burton. 





LADIES ON THE WHEEL. 


I NoTICE many ladies riding the bicycle and 
tandem cycle in Brooklyn. A girl who will 
Start out with pluck and attempt a bicycle in- 
stead of the heavy, slow tricycle deserves praise. 
I rode the first lady’s tandem bicycle in Brook- 
lyn with my brother, and almost felt that I was 
atraveling advertisement for the machine, I 
attracted so much attention; but now one 
scarcely glances twice at a lady on a wheel, the 
sport being so general. If there is anything in 
the world that I love it is cycling. Can anyone 
imagine anything lovelier than skimming along 
a smooth road on a moonlight night, passing 
everything on the way with comparative ease ? 
It isa dream once indulged in one never for- 
gets. My brother and I ride constantly, Pre- 
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vious to the purchase of our tandem bicycle we 
possessed a tandem tricycle, and so I felt confi- 
dent from my mileage score on the tricycle 
that I was expert enough to ride a bicycle with- 
out any trouble, but I found I had made a mis- 
take. We tried Hanson place, Brooklyn, for 
my first lesson, but someway I only succeeded 
in climbing the trees along the street and wear- 
ing out the curbstone, and attracting quite an 
audience of interested sightseers, and as I was 
not holding public exhibitions of my trick rid- 
ing and had cleaned half the street with my 
new bicycle suit, I thought, after witnessing a 
disgusted look on my brother’s face, after pick- 
ing the machine, himself and me up for the 
fiftieth time, that I would give it up for the time 
being, and I did so. But I could not leave it 
alone and we came out again some hours later 
in the evening, when everybody was supposed 
to be asleep, and with a fervent prayer to suc- 
ceed or die I went to work with a will and 
learned in a short time how to balance myself. 
After that everything appeared easy. 

It is a sorry thing to try to learn how to ridea 
bicycle with people looking at you. Somehow 
you grow very uncomfortable contemplating 
whether you look all right, if your feet look big 
and your hair is in curl, and all that sort of 
thing ; and if you see a dog three blocks ahead 
of you crossing the street you wonder if you are 
going to run over it, and immediately you find 
yourself in a heap; how you did it you don’t 
know exactly, but your companion asks you 
sweetly if you had any particular idea in going 
zigzag a whole block and then attempting to dis- 
mount without putting the brake on? 

But it is worth all the falls and all the trials 
when you finally can ride. Then you feel that 
you are well rewarded for all your pains. 
Many girls look awkward on wheels because 
they appear to use so much bodily exertion in 
riding and lean quite a distance over the handles, 
making them look dreadfully round shouldered. 
To look graceful a girl must sit erect and sail 
along as if she were part of the machine and en- 
joying the ride, instead of leaning first right and 
then left with questionable bodily jerks, grasp- 
ing the handle with death-like grip and putting 
a scared, wearied expression on her face. Even 
if you do see something ahead of you and find 
your heart beating faster and feel you cannot 
steer around it and are too puzzled to attempt 
the brake, try and smile pleasantly, even though 
you find yourself in a heap the next minute. 
Whatever you do, do not say you are hurt, even 
though you know the use of arnica will be a 
necessity for a few days, and you are positive 
you have mud on your nose and chin. Wear 
an ‘‘I-expect-that-sort-of-thing’’ expression on 
your face for the benefit of the idiots who are 
willing enough to laugh at a mishap to a 
woman on a machine, because they have not 
the means to ride one themselves. When a 
girl can start off after a hard fall and go whiz- 
zing down the street looking as if she didn’t 
mind a little thing like that, no matter what she 
feels inwardly, people do not wonder if the sport 
is grand, they feel that it must be, and sigh and 
wish they could have a wheel, falls and alls. 
Pluck is all a girl needs to make wheeling en- 
joyable. And in my mind to be told that I 
am plucky is the highest compliment anyone can 
pay me. CARLOTTA COLE. 
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FOOTBALL. 


More than ever before is the question dis- 
cussed as to the relative merits of the English 
Rugby Union and the American Intercolle- 
giate footbali codes. At the close of the inter- 
collegiate season the newspapers were full of 
opinions upon the subject, and those opinions 
expressed as many different views as there 
were men giving voice to them. The rea- 
son for this stimulation of comparison lay 
in the visit of a few Canadian and English 
players to this country with the intention of ob- 
serving the American style of play. To the 
average newspaper writer the facts of to-day 
are everything, while yesterday is entirely 
wiped out of existence. Anyone who will take 
the pains to read files only a twelvemonth 
old will appreciate this fact. Thus it happens 
that what can be made patentin a few hours of 
careful study entirely escapes the notice of these 
football reporters, and the most they pretend to 
do is to collect the opinions of a few individuals 
expressed upon the spur of the moment relative 
to the merits of systems, with only one of which 
they consider themselves in any sense familiar. 

There is no more difficult work than judging 
the methods of a football team from the posi- 
tion of spectator in a single game. When, there- 
fore, one attempts to judge, not the team but 
the game itself from such a single observation, 
he isonly assuming a task impossible of accom- 
plishment. To revert a few years in order that 
we may follow the matter with some clear idea 
of the past history of comparison between the 
American and the English games—the Ameri- 
can collegian in 1876 adopted the Rugby Union 
code as it then stood. Anyone who cares to 
study the stages of development will find in an 
issue of OUTING, October, 1887, quite a full ac- 
count of the alterations made from time to time, 
as well as the reasons which suggested the 
changes. One thing should be borne in mind, 
and that is the fact that there was absolutely 
nothing to prompt American football players to 
make alterations unless they felt from the 
exigencies arising upon their field that such 
were needed. 

They started with the English Rugby Union 
rules, but there was one feature of the English 
field that was missing upon the American. That 
feature was the presence of old players full of 
traditions as to the interpretation of rules. Had 
such men been present change would have been 
less rapid. Without them alterations came fast 
and furious, for the rivalry of téams made it 
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absolutely necessary that every point should be 
clearly stated in a rule and nothing left to inter- 
pretation. In five years, therefore, the American 
collegian had made many changes in the rules 
as well as in the character of the game, and 
whenever the attention of the Englishman was 
called to the American game he spoke of it witha 
decided sneer and advised the immediate return 
to the laws of Rugby Union. 

At about this time the British Football Club 
was in existence in New York city, with E. M. 
Archibald, H. B. M. Consul General, as president, 
and several other prominent gentlemen con- 
nected with its interests. The greater part of 
their number were active players and all were 
devoted to the Rugby Union laws, These gen- 
tlemen could see nothing for the future of the 
American game. Writers in the public press, 
seizing upon the opportunity afforded by the 
then possible ‘‘ block game,”’ predicted that in a 
few years the collegian would see the beauty of 
the English Rugby Union, as exemplified in the 
games of the British Football Club, and would 
forthwith adopt the same laws. Even then those 
who wrote and those who talked this probability 
had forgotten that it was only five years since 
the Americans had done that very thing-- 
namely, adopted Rugby Union rules. 

But the chief feature, and the one to which 
particular attention should be called, was that 
the Englishman then considered his rules as 
thoroughly enduring and unlikely to be altered 
except in minor points. That was the one great 
thing held up before American players, a code 
which had endured for years and which was 
absolutely stable. Of course those familiar 
with the constitution of the Rugby Union knew 
that alteration was possible, but they regarded 
changes as improbable. Taking the original 
Rugby Union rules as adopted by the American 
colleges and comparing them with the present 
Rugby Union rules, we find that the English- 
men have been no less prone tochange than we. 

Of the original laws the following have been 
altered in one way or another: Numbers 7, II, 
14, 18 to 20, 23, 25, 27 to 31, 34, 36, 42, 44 to 56 
and 59. 

The Englishman of to-day speaks just as 
confidently of the stability of the Rugby Union 
rules as he did then, and if one should suggest 
that by actual count half of his Rugby Union 
laws have suffered alteration since Americans 
adopted them he would hardly believe it. While 
it is true that the game has not altered as much 
as ours, it has made distinct progress. Some of 
his rules, in spite of himself, have followed 
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ours in alteration, notably the one regarding 
scoring. His first rule was as follows: 

‘*A match shall be decided by a majority of 
goals only, but if the number of goals be equal or 
no goal be kicked by a majority of tries. If no 
goal be kicked or try obtained, the match should 
be drawn. When a goal is kicked from a try the 
goal only is scored.” The present American 
rule reads: 

‘*The following shall be the value of each 
point in the scoring: 

Goal obtained by touchdown (try), 
Goal from field kick, . 
Touchdown (try), failing goal, . ‘ 
Safety byopponents, . ... 

And the present English rule : 

‘““A match shall be decided by a majority of 
points ; a goal shall equal 3 points, with the ex- 
ception of a goal kicked from a kick awarded by 
way of penalty, which shall equal 2 points, and 
atry I point. If the number of points be equal 
or no goal be kicked or try obtained, the match 
shall be drawn. When a goal be kicked from a 
try the goal only is scored.”’ 

From this comparison it appears that both 
Americans and Englishmen saw the need of 
avoiding drawn matches and realized that 
scoring by points was the simplest method. 
The Canadians have done the same thing, 
their rule of 1889 being the following : 

‘‘A match shall be decided by a majority of 
points. A goal kicked from a try shall count 8 
points, and from the field 6; a try shall count 4, 
a safety touch, 2; a rouge or touch in goal, 1 
A majority of 2 points to decide a match, but if 
only rouges or touch in goals be scored there 
must be a majority of 4 points.” 

All this proves that one cannot exercise too 
much caution in stating that one code is infi- 
nitely superior to another or one game far more 
attractive than another. To dispute the writers 
of ten years ago who said that the American 
game would yield to the British, to dispute the 
Englishman or Canadian of to-day who says our 
game is stupid and unattractive, there were 
thirty thousand people at Eastern Park on 
Thanksgiving Day. The English journals have 
spoken of the great inferiority of baseball to 
cricket, and the Americans reverse the state- 
ment. One or two Englishmen watching a 
single game of football find it stupid, as un- 
doubtedly one or two Americans would a 
single game under the Rugby Union rules. 
Neither fact proves anything regarding the re- 
spective merits of the twogames, To becompe- 
tent to judge, one must devote months to each 
method and then decide. 

The Canadian seems to be in the best position 
for experiment,‘as he has held English traditions 
for years. He has already a leaning toward 
many of our methods, and if there were a fair 
chance of international competition anywhere 
it would be in that quarter. Should competi- 
tion between American and Canadian players 
bring about a common code, the American case 
would appeal more strongly to Englishmen, who 
are even now discussing several unsatisfactory 
points in their Rugby Union laws. A revision 
of their code is not one of the impossibilities, as 
it is cumbersome and not well arranged. Such 
a step is one taken by Americans several years 
ago, when the number of rules was reduced 
nearly one-half. 
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There is one common ground between the 
English Rugby Unionist and the American, and 
that is the amateur status of the sport. Both 
are going to be menaced by professionalism in 
the near future, and if they could unite upon 
rules there is no doubt but that an international 
assistance might be rendered, or at any rate an 
international sympathy. The English Associa- 
tion game is already given over to professional- 
ism, but Rugby can be saved. The English 
Rugby player already appreciates the danger, 
but the American does not. Whatever the 
merits of the play may be, it will need the 
strength of both to take care of the menace of 
professionalism, Upon that they should be a 
unit. * WALTER Camp. 

* % 

THE final match in the American Football 
Union series between the Orange A. C. and the 
Crescent A. C. was played at Washington Park, 
Brooklyn, on December 6, in the most inauspi- 
cious weather. The ground was very muddy, 
and a dense fog and drizzle interfered consider- 
ably with the play. However, the game was 
well contested, and won by the Crescent 
team by ascore of 14too, The Crescents thus 
win the A. F. U. championship, which they held 
last year. Janeway and George, two of the 
champion Princeton team of 1889, much 
strengthened the Crescent rush line. The teams 
lined up as follows 


Crescent. Positions. Orange. 
Sheldon. . . . . . Right—end—left . . . Bovaird 
P.Lamarche . . . Right—tackle—left. . .. Coyne 
Geddes . . . . Right—guard—left . . McKenzie 
OMe. 2. « ss oe . . . «Marshall 
Janeway ..... Left—guard—right c . «eee 
H. Lamarche . . Left—tackle—right. . R. Storrs 
J. Lamarche . Left—end—right .. . Mowry 
Edwards . senate ered back . . . . .De Hart 
Terry ae |, eee eC: 
Hewlett . so ts eRe nas > Be 
Moffat . . » WOE ks st . Spalding 


a A Richards, of Yale, was referee, and 
Tracy Harris, of Princeton, umpire. 


DuRING the last two of the three nights of the 
Staten Island A. C.’s athletic carnival at the Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York there were sev- 
eral games of football played under our American 
college rules and contests in the English and 
Canadian styles of playing the game. It wasan 
attempt to inaugurate indoor football, and re- 
sulted quite successfully. On December 12, the 
second evening, the Yale seniors played a team 
from the Springfield Y. M. C. A. training school, 
and beatthem by 16to10, The Springfield team 
was well captained by A. A. Stagg, an old Yale 
player. On the following evening, December 
13, the University of Pennsylvania team defeated 
Rutgers by 20 to 12, This game was followed 
by an exhibition one under the Gaelic Associa- 
tion rules between the Portchesters and the 
Gaelic Society team, which was won by the latter 
by a score of 3 goals and 8 points to1 goal and 

5 points. Two more games were played during 
the evening, one between the Manhattan A. C. 
and Princeton College, which was won by the for- 
mer by 16 to 5, and one under the English Rugby 
rules between the English residents of Toronto 
and New York. This was won by the New York 
team ; score, 5 to 3. The experiment of indoor 
football proved quite a success, and we hope will 
open a road for future similar contests. 


Jesse B, RicGs, of the class of ’92, has been 
chosen captain for the next year’s Princeton 
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*varsity football team. He is an excellent 
player, having played on the champion team of 
1889, besides the less fortunate one of last 
season. 


On December 30 a meeting was held in New 
York of a number of men who are enthusiastic 
over the English Rugby game of football, and 
the ‘‘American Rugby Football Union’’ was 
formally organized. A full board of officers, 
with the exception of a president, were elected. 
They are: George Hamilton, vice-president; A. 
A. Mitchell, secretary, and F. W. T. Stiles, treas- 
urer. An executive committee was also ap- 
pointed, consisting of C. B. Kell, Fred. Slazen- 
ger, J. H. Lory. M. S. Moss, J. Pednow, F. H. 
Noble, M. T. Mollison, A. Savage and C. Bar- 
rett. The object of this union will be to encour- 
age and foster the Rugby game. It has ninety 
playing members already, among them a num- 
ber of American players who prefer the English 
game to their own. 


BASEBALL. 


INDOOR baseball was inaugurated at the Sev- 
enth Regiment Armory, in this city, on the 
night of November 29, on which occasion the 
first game of the regiment’s baseball champion- 
ship series was played before quite a fashion- 
able assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, who 
fully enjoyed the novel entertainment. The 
rules governing the regiment’s games differ 
from the national code to a limited extent, in- 
asmuch as the ball played with is lighter by 
2 ounces, and the bat smaller and lighter than 
the regulation size. Then, too, the pitcher’s 
box is located 5 feet farther back, and balls 
caught on the fly after rebounding from any 
part of the roof of the building put the striker 
out. Fly tip catches, as also foul-bound catches, 
are legal. The first contest of the series was 
between Companies A and D, the former win- 
ning easily by 26 to 6. The second game of 
the series was played on December 13, when 
Company H defeated Company C by a score of 
15 to 8 in a six and a half innings contest. 

The games begin at 8:30 P. M. and play is al- 
lowed up to 10:30, when the contest must end, 
no matter what number of innings have been 
played, the score when ‘“‘time”’ is called set- 
tling the contest. The schedule for the bal- 
ance of the winter is appended : 

February 7—Company A v. Company H. 

February 21—Company B v. Company H. 

February 28—Company D v. Company F and 
Company B v. Company C. 

March 7—Company A v. Company C and 
Company F v. Company H. 

March 14—Company B v. Company D. 

Frank Golden umpires the games. The 
greatest interest is being taken by the regiment 
in these contests. HENRY CHADWICK. 

* # 

THE record of the indoor games of the six 
companies of the Seventh Regiment to Janu- 
ary I, 1891, is as follows: 


Voge > 
Company. Victories. Defeats. Played. ec To play. 
Co. A 2 ° 2 1,000 3 
Co. F . I ° 1,000 4 
Co. H I ° I 1,000 4 
Co. C ° I I 000 4 
Co. D ° I I 000 4 
CoB. ° 2 2 * 000 3 
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LACROSSE. 


THOUGH lacrosse has never been a winter 
game the recent exhibitions at Madison Square 
Garden have proved that it would be almost as 
successful if played indoors as on the field; the 
only disadvantages being the lack of space to 
make runs of any length, and that the ball can- 
not be readily distinguished unless thrown low 
and rather slowly. To the spectators, however, 
this is rather more of a virtue than fault, as it 
requires the player to do more dodging, which 
is always more interesting to watch. 

The game at the Garden did more than to 
show its adaptability to a large-sized building, 
for to most of the spectators the game was a 
novelty, and many expressed the determination 
to see an outdoor contest. 

Word comes from Baltimore that the future 
of lacrosse was never so bright and that the 
clubs are making every effort in their power to 
make the game a success. A committee of the 
Druids, consisting of Henry G. Penniman, R. 
Brooke Hopkins and S. Johnson Poe, are at 
work on a plan of organizing a general athletic 
club and of erecting a club house with grounds 
and the necessary requirements, which shall be 
devoted to amateur sports. 

It is rather unfortunate that, in spite of the 
bright prospects of the game elsewhere, at’ 
Princeton College they should have decided to 
drop lacrosse from their list of sports, and al- 
though this decision will influence next year’s 
playing allhope that itis not final. Anditis ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if it is, for, at the mass meet- 
ing of the students held after the action of the 
athletic committee they were evenly divided on 
the subject of dropping the game, while if two- 
thirds had been in favor of its continuance it 
would have been kept up as one of Prince- 
ton’s sports. It has not been paying its ex- 
penses, and the association found that it was a 
drag on them financially and so have given it 
up. However, Princeton men may form a team 
among themselves, but it will not be a college 
team, nor can it enter for the intercollegiate 
championship. » LIONEL Mosgs, Jr. 

*% 

On December 12, in the athletic carnival of 
the Staten Island A. C. at the Madison Square 
Garden, New York, the Manhattan A. C. and 
Staten Island A. C. lacrosse teams played an 
exhibition match, which resulted in favor of the 
Staten Island team by 3 to 1. 

Two lacrosse teams, made up of players 


‘picked from the New York A. C. and Company 


C, Twenty-second Regiment, played a game in 
the latter’s armory on December 23, which re- 
sulted in a victory for the former by 9 to 7. 

ON January 9 and to in the Madison Square 
Garden, New York, there were a series of 
lacrosse maches played under professional 
management. In the first match on Friday 
evening the Montreals beat a picked team of 
United States players by 5 to 4, and a team of 
Canadian Indians by 3 to 1. The U.S. team 
also defeated the Indians by 5 to 1. On Sat- 
urday afternoon the Montreals defeated the 
Indians 5 to 2, and the Corinthian A. C. and 
Jersey City A. C. played a tie, the score being 
3to3. Inthe evening the Staten Islands beat 
the Druids by 8 to 3, and the Montreals again 
beat the Indians 3 to 1. 
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KENNEL. 
FIXTURES, 

February 3—First speciality show of the National Grey- 
hound Club, at New York. 

February 24 to 27—Fifteenth annual dog show of the 
Westminster Kennel Club, at New York ; James Mortimer, 
superintendent. 

THE month of December developed nothing 
which might be called sensational in kennel 
circles. The regular meeting of the Kennel Club 
committee and special meeting of the club were 
held as per call. The latter was called for the 
purpose of considering the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution. In January OUTING 
attention was called to the apparent indifference 
on the part of the members to this important 
subject, my own suggestion having been the only 
one which appeared in any kennel journal re- 
specting Mr. Vredenburgh’s propositions. In 
the most courteous manner that gentleman 
accepted these suggested improvements almost 
in their entirety, and with but little discussion 
the new constitution was adopted. 

At the executive committee meeting a good 
deal of routine work was run through rapidly. 
A slight breeze came with the appearance of Mr. 
C. J. Peshall, who, by unanimous consent of 
the delegates, was accorded the privilege of the 
floor to make a statement. Laboring under 
suppressed excitement, Mr. Peshall failed to do 
himself the justice he might otherwise have 
accomplished had he been able to make a calm, 
dispassionate speech. It relieved the club from 
the charge of being antagonistic in the sense 
that it had deprived Mr. Peshall of any oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

The fixture list of shows for 1891 has already 
assumed remarkably large dimensions and it is 
particularly noticeable how many are held in 
connection with poultry shows. It is not seem- 
ingly easy to explain why dogs and poultry mix 
so well, but that such is the case is unquestion- 
able. Even in the matter of journalism there 
are the Stockkeeper and Fanciers’ Gazette in Eng- 
land, and prominent on this side the Fanciers’ 
Journal, while no poultry monthly seems com- 
plete now without a kennel column. 

These numerous small shows render timely 
the suggestion of Mr. Mercer, of Ottawa, that 
they be graded upon the principle in force in 
England, where they are divided into two-point 
and one-point shows. That is to say, certain of 


the leading shows where competitors are likely 
to be of the highest class count two points for a 
first prize winner toward his qualifying for the 
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challenge class, entry to which demands a ten- 
point record. The same rule holds good in the 
graduating from the challenge class to the title 
of champion, except that six points only are 
necessary, two of which, however, must be ob- 
tained by a win at a Kennel Club show orat Bir- 
mingham. In place, however, of selecting two- 
point shows as in England, where preference has 
already been developed, as in the case of declin- 
ing to recognize as a “‘two pointer” the really 
important Crystal Palace Company’s show, it 
would be more in accord with American prin- 
ciples of equality to make the distinction one of 
rule and provide that shows offering, say, over 
$1,500 in cash prizes be awarded the extra grad- 
ing. 

It would then be elective with the clubs as to 
which class they entered. And also a lower 
rating as to the necessary number of points 
would be desirable, for with our limited num- 
ber of shows and the vast extent of territory they 
are spread over, as compared with England, it 
is demanding too much to ask for ten and six 
points. It is all but prohibitive, and would 
result in too great a demand upon the dogs’ 
physical powers. Six points and four points 
would, with us, be quite a severe enough test 
of merit to attain the title of champion, with one 
of the challenge-class wins to be at a two-point 
show. People talk glibly of the ease at present 
with which a dog may become a champion, but 
such men have never tried to attain the honor 
or they would form a very different opinion. 

JAMEs WATSON. 
#"% 

THE National Greyhound Club of America has 
been incorporated for the improvement of the 
breed of dogs of the greyhound family. Among 
the trustees are Levi M. Bates, N. A. Pope, J. 
Herbert Watson, Louis C. Whiton, G. S. Page, 
Harry W. Huntington, John E. Thayer, Ed. C. 
M. Fitzgerald and Charles L. Griffiths. It will 
hold its first specialty show at the American 
Horse Exchange (Limited), New York, on Tues- 
day, February 3, under the rules of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. Mr. Charles H. Mason will 
act as judge, and there will be thirteen classes 
and six special prizes offered by the club. 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


Mr. JoHn McFappen, of Philadelphia, has 
lost his bird Blue Bell (reg. XCIII.), and fears 
it may have been killed by a hawk. 




















TENNIS. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 


LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION, 


THE tenth annual meeting of the United States 
National Lawn Tennis Association will be held 
on the evening of February 13, at the Hoffman 
House, New York, at 8:30. It is very desirable 
that a representative from every club which be- 
longs to the association should be present, as 
many questions of importance will no doubt be 
brought before the meeting. 

Undoubtedly there are many new tennis 
clubs throughout the country which have not 
yet joined the U. S. N. L. T. A. Tothem we 
wish to say that this step cannot be urged too 
strongly, as every club in the country should 
belong to our national representative associ- 
ation. The annual dues are but $7 and appli- 
cations for membership should be sent to Mr. 
Valentine G. Hall, secretary, 11 West Thirty- 
seventh street, New York. 

* 
* * 

THE annual meeting of the New York Tennis 
Club was held early in December. The report 
of the secretary-treasurer showed the club to be 
in a better financial condition than ever before. 
The membership now numbers 105, 34 new 
members having joined within the last year. 
The election resulted as follows: President, 
Howard G, Badgley ; vice-president, C. R. Run- 
yon; secretary-treasurer, Clarence Hobart; 
assistant secretary-treasurer, Miss V. Hobart ; 
captain, R. R. Perkins; first lieutenant, S. C. 
Millett; second lieutenant, L. J. Grant. The 
executive committee consists of these officers 
and two members elected annually. The two 
extra members elected this year were Miss A. 
M. McKinley and Miss Hilda Stone. 


Two exhibition matches of tennis were played 
on the first evening, December 11, at the ath- 
letic carnival of the Staten Island A.C. Clar- 
ence Hobart and Carrol J. Post, Jr., played 
Deane Miller and Duncan Candler, and beat 
them by 6-3, 7-5. In the second match, an ex- 
hibition of singles, Hobart easily won by defeat- 
ing Post, 6-3, 6-2. The court was of dirt—or 
rather, largely sand—and was not very hard. 
This, taken with the fact that the light was bad 
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for tennis, made the play very poor at firste 
However, the players became used to these un- 
favorable conditions before long and played a 
much better game than at first. 


THE handicap tennis tournament, held at 
Central Park, New York, was begun early in 
the fall and was not completed until Thanks- 
giving Day. It was played in classes, to each 
of which a handicap was assigned, and after the 
finals of each class the respective winners of 
he various classes played for first prize. It is 
to be regretted that some system of defaulting 
was not used, as it not only dragged the 
matches along throughout the fall, but finally 
caused considerable trouble about the final 
matches. A summary of the contests follows: 

Class A (scratch)}—Townsend beat Keeler, 6-1, 
6-4. 
Class B (15)—Brauns beat Duff, 6-1, 6-2. 

Class C (30)—First round—Stackhouse beat 
Morgan, 6-1, 6-2; Everett beat Lesk, 5-6, 6-0, 
6-3; Harvey beat Burroughs, 6-4, 6-5; Horne 
beat Campbell, 6-4, 6-4. Second round—Stack- 
house beat Everett, 6-1, 6-o ; Harvey beat Horne, 
5-6, 6-1, 6-3. Final round—Harvey beat Stack- 
house, 6-0, 3-6, 6-3. 

Class D (half 40)—Preliminary round—Chau- 
raunt beat McClintock, 6-3, 6-2; I. A. Jones 
beat Moran, 6-4, 6-5; Leavy beat W. A. Jones, 
6-5, 6-1. First round—Chauraunt beat I. A. 
Jones, 4-6, 6-3, 6-5; Leavy beat McLean, 6-3, 
6-4. Final round—Chauraunt beat Leavy, 6-5, 
6-3. 
Class E(40)—First round—Tulle beat Hayden, 
6-5, 4-6, 6-5; Trea beat Kemp, 5-6, 6-0, 6-1; 
Sullivan beat Lloyd, 6-3, 6-3 ; Swasey beat Smith, 
6-5, 6-1. Second round—Trea beat Tulle, 6-0, 
6-0; Sullivan beat Swasey, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2. Final 
round—Sullivan beat Trea, 6-1, 6-4. 

Inter-class matches—Townsend (winner of 
class A—scratch) beat Brauns (winner of class B 
—15) 6-4, 4-6, 6-2, 6-3 ; Townsend (winner of class 
A—scratch) beat Harvey (winner of class C—30), 
6-2, 6-3, 6-5 ; Chauraunt (winner of class D—half 
40) beat Sullivan (winner of class E—40), 6-3, 6-5. 
Final match—Chauraunt (winner of class D— 
half 40) beat Townsend (winner of class A— 
scratch) one set, 6-2, and owing to some difficulty 
about finishing out the match was awarded the 
first prize. 











SHOOTING. 


THE well-informed sportsman can find sport 
with either rod or gun throughout the year, in 
spring, summer, fall and winter. In the spring 
he may go salmon and brook trout fishing, be- 
cause these sporting fish have then left their 
spawning beds, and salt-water fishing, because 
then there is no harm in taking some fishes of 
the sea, and (though personally we do not think 
it right) take the snipe and duck on the wing as 
well as many species of shore birds. In the 
summer he may cast for the pickerel, muskal- 
longe and pike; flail the minnow, helgramite 
or fly for the gallant black bass, and continue 
the play at salmon, brook trout, snipe and shore 
birds, while woodcock (not in New York) may be 
added to the game bag. In the fall nearly all 
species of bird and quadruped game may be 
brought to bag, and many kinds of fishes still be 
taken. Then the deer, bear, turkey, swan, 
goose, duck, grouse, woodcock, quail, hare, 
squirrel and many of the shore birds are all 
legal game ; the pretty grayling is ripe for the 
creel; the sport with salt-water fishes begins in 
earnest, and, asin summer, camp life isenjoyed, 
this time more in the hunter’s lodge than fisher- 
man’s tent. CHAS. BARKER BRADFORD. 

«* 

THE shooting seasons on certain varieties of 
upland game come to an end in February and 
March. After January 31 it is unlawful to kill 
deer, grouse and quail in Arkansas; big game 
in North Carolina and Arizona; hare and squir- 
rel in New York; quail, cock and grouse in 
Vermont; grouse and deer in Missouri; cock 
and quail in Maryland; quadruped and bird 
game in the District of Columbia; and grouse 
in Idaho and Indiana. February 28 is the last 
day of grouse shooting in Texas. March 1 is 
the first close day for big game and grouse in 
California ; hare and squirrel in Massachusetts, 
and grouse and wild fowl in Arizona. On 
March 15 Utah’s season for upland game comes 
toa close, and on March 30 the quail time in 
Texas ends. 


_Art the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in Louisville, the 
Kentucky Fish and Game Club held its second 
annual banquet on December 10. This club is 
one of the strongest organizations of its kind in 
the country, having over 750 active and enthusi- 
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astic members on its rolls. Among those who 
responded to toasts on the occasion of this 
dinner were Messrs. J. Proctor Knott, W. N. 
Haldeman, John H. Ward, president of the club, 
and Francis J. Hagan. 


CAROLINE County, Md., is a favorite quail local- 
ity for the Eastern sportsmen. Birds may be 
counted upon if the weather is favorable, and 
the land affords easy shooting. After Novem- 
ber they leave the woodland and are found in 
the more nutritious open fields. We are per- 
mitted to say that any gentleman who would 
like to take the field in Caroline County, and who 
is unfamiliar with the country, may secure good 
companionship out there by communicating 
with James Nichols, Benjamin House, William 
Coy, James Hopkins or Richard Turpin, all 
genial sportsmen who have good dogs—typical 
Maryland quail setters, not thought much of on 


the bench, but famous in the field at ‘‘ Bob’ 


White ”—and who know the game districts to 
perfection. Their address is Greensborough. 
If you should make a trip in this direction by 
all means visit Kent Island, one of Maryland’s 
best upland game and wild-fowl districts. 


THE sportsmen of Monroe and Pike counties, 
Pa., will liberate a thousand pairs of quail early 
this spring. 

Mr. A. P. BALDWIN declares he would never 
go afield without a bird dog, either setter or 
pointer, even if the animal did not know a 
grouse, cock or quail from a log of wood, and 
says every man should feel the same way. He 
thinks these species of the quadruped are the 
next grandest living things to the human fam- 
ily, and he can go without food and sleep so 
long as somebody will listen to his praise for his 
favorite animal, which he declares is worth its 
weight in United States bonds. Dr. Elliott says 
Baldwin told him that he considered the pro- 
foundest mongrel dog far the superior of the 
average biped, in kindness, cleanliness, faith- 
fulness and industry, if nothing else. Baldwin 
spent three or four days looking for quail in 
Kent County, Del., recently; but an injured 
leg and bad weather prevented his making a 
fair bag, 
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Hare and squirrel may be bagged in Massa- 
chusetts until March 1, and wild fowl still later. 
Myricks, 8 miles from Taunton, is a good 
hare and squirrel locality, and the following 
places are all noted objective points for this game: 
Cohasset, Granville, Salem, Tyngsborough, 
Chatham, Whitman and Chiltonville. The Chat- 
ham Flats, near Chatham, Cape Cod, are famous 
as feeding grounds of brant geese. The season 
for this game lasts about five weeks—from 
March 22 to April 26—but in a forward season 
the birds may be shot as early as March 18, and 
in a backward one as late as May I. 





FISHING. 

THE Dungarvan River, a tributary of the 
noted Renous—itself a tributary to the south- 
west Miramichi, joining the latter not far from 
tidewater—is a favorite New Brunswick salmon 
haunt, in the heart of a district of natural 
beauty. Its mouth is 43% miles from Little 
Falls, and the river flows through a finely- 
wooded wilderness of undulating country. The 
water is clear and cold, and its banks are mostly 
high and rocky. An English salmon angler 
who visited the Dungarvan last spring contrib- 
uted an illustrated paper to a London periodical 
in which he said of this region: ‘‘ There are 
hundreds of pools in the Dungarvan, and in any 
of them the practical angler can creel his half- 
dozen salmon on a favorable day. The stream 
is easily navigable by canoe to the Little Falls, 
above which there are pools, though somewhat 
difficult of access. The whole region about the 
upper waters of the stream abounds in lakes, all 
of them stocked with large and gamy trout. 
Pure cool brooks, trout filled, empty into the 
lakes and into the Dungarvan. The region of 
the Lower Falls is a marvel of picturesque loveli- 
ness, worthy of being visited even by those who 
do not wield the magic rod. Feathered game 
also abounds in the region.”’ 

At Papiman Falls, Nepissiquit River, 9 miles 
from Bathurst, fly fishing for salmon may be 
indulged in with great success. The scenery 
is fine and there are innumerable camping 
grounds, 

THE open season for fly fishing for salmon 
(Salmo salar) in Quebec, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick begins on the first day of this month, 
and will last until the middle of August. 

THE Megantic Fish and Game Association of 
Maine has puta million salmon and trout eggs 
in its hatching house at Rangeley. 

Our friend Frederick Mather, superintendent 
of the Long Island station of the United States 
Fish Commission, has received ten golden tench 
from Berlin. They were presented to him by 
Count von dem Borne, Imperial Chamberlain of 
Germany. 

A HATCHING house is to be built at Kittle Falls 
on the Columbia River, Wash., this spring for 
the maintenance of the salmon in the Columbia 
and trout in the neighboring smaller streams and 
lakes. 


THERE has been completed on Col. C. H. 


Odell’s Alder Farm on the Beverkill a private fish 
hatchery with a yearly capacity of a million fry. 
Five hundred thousand brown trout will soon 
be planted in the owner’s lake. 

SUNAPEE LAKE, in New Hampshire, contains 
a great variety of fish—black bass, pike perch, 
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yellow perch, sunfish, pickerel, suckers, dace, 
roach, catfish, eels, smelt, brook trout, golden 
trout, Loch Leven trout, rainbow trout and land- 
locked salmon being among the species. 





THE TARPON SEASON AT CHARLOTTE 
HARBOR. 


TARPON fishing in Florida begins in the middle 
of January, but does not reach its highest stand- 
ard until April, though grand sport may be had 
all through February and March. The record 
of catches at Charlotte Harbor for the season of 
1890 has just reached us, through the kindness 
of Dr. O, L. Lusk, of New York, who made the 
first catch of last year on January 14 by boating 
a splendid specimen of the gallant “‘ silver king” 
that weighed 99 pounds. Altogether there were 
145 fish killed there during the season. 

Among the anglers were Mrs. Charles E., Al- 
lan, of Glasgow, Scotland ; Mrs. E. Napier, of 
New York, and Mrs. G. T. Stagg, of Louisville, 
Ky., three ladies who did nicely with the rod 
and reel at the sport for so large a fish. Some 
years ago it was said that tarpon fishing would 
never become popular with lady anglers, but 
from the reports of 1890 it would seem that 
such is not the case. Mrs. Stagg, Mrs. Allan 
and Mrs. Napier were frequently on the tarpon 
water, and each of them met withsuccess. Mrs, 
Allan boated seven fish during the season, Mrs, 
Stagg took two and Mrs. Napier one. 


The largest tarpon caught at Charlotte Har- 
bor in 1890 was the fish that took the bait of 
Mr. R. A. Cline, of Philadelphia. It was the 
last one recorded, being taken on April 20, and 
tipped the scale at 155 pounds. This was a 
beautiful specimen, measuring 6 feet and Io 
inches. The next largest one, weighing 150 
pounds, was also the catch of Mr. Cline, but 
he was later equaled in this catch by Col. W. 
F. Vilas, of Madison, Wis., who killed a fine 
specimen, also weighing 150 pounds. 

Other successful tarpon anglers of the season 
were Chas. E. Washburne, of Bangor, Me. ; 
F. D. Hughes, New York ; L. T. Moore, Chicago; 
James E. Brodhead, Flemington, N. J.; L. A. 
Budlong, Chicago ; James E. Budlong, Chicago ; 
J. A. Boothroyd, Philadelphia; G. Trowbridge, 
New York; H. G. Fisher, Huntingdon, Pa.; S. 
a, Middleton, Wenonah, N. J.; J. V. O’Donohue, 
New York; J. G. De Forest, New York; N. E. 
Nash, Boston ; H. R. Miller, New York ; Ben- 
jamin B. Allen, Nashville, Tenn.; J. Boyd 
Nixon, Bridgeton, Ay ae a M. Snyder, Kansas 
BE. C. Penfield, Philadelphia ; Henry 
Sampson, New York; J. H. Knight, Ashland, 
Wis.; Amos R. Little; Philadelphia; A. R. 
Little, Nashville, Tenn.; E. P. Borden, N. Pen- 
rose Allen, Philadelphia ; E. Napier, New York ; 
C. H. Colt, Hartford, Conn.; J. H. Mann, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; H. F. Webster, New York; David 
E. Yates, Philadelphia ; G. T. Stagg, Louisville, 
Ky.; W. T. Dunett, Louisville, Ky.; E. C, Ham- 
mond, New London, Conn.; Dr. J. L. Cornell, 
Brooklyn ; A. S. Carpenter, Philadelphia ; Dr. 
William Thompson, Philadelphia; Dr. J. J. 
Kirkbride, Philadelphia ; Charles E. Allan, Glas- 


gow, Scotland : Gardner G. Hammond, New 
London, Conn.; J. M. Kraemer, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Frank Furness, Philadelphia; Frank 


Thompson, Philadelphia ; F. Harrison, St. Louis, 
Mo., and George Mixter, of Boston. 
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SKATING. 


AMERICA has good reason to be proud of her 
athletic prowess, for our athletes in all branches 
have made enviable records. In skating,asin so 
many other sports, they have attained the high- 
est degree of excellence. Thissport is practiced 
much more in countries situated further north 
than America, yet we are able to excel even the 
Norwegians at this, their most popular sport. Our 
American representative, Joseph Donoghue, of 
Newburgh, N. Y., has been skating in Europe for 
international honors, and has already succeeded 
almost beyond the expectations of his friends. 
Donoghue issued a challenge to any skater in 
Norway or Sweden to skate him a 5-mile race, 
and it was accepted by Frederiksen, the Nor- 
wegian champion, and a race arranged for. It 
took place on December 12, and was easily won 
by Donoghue, in 16m. 28 3-5s. At Herenveen, 
Friesland, on the 17th, he wonthe amateur mile 
race for the championship of Holland, easily de- 
feating Vollmann and Pander, the champions of 
Friesland and Holland, in 3m. 9 4-5s., and the 
following day the 3-mile championship in gm. 
17s., beating the second man by about a minute. 
On the 24th he succeeded in winning the 1 %- 
mile international race at Lingay Fen, near 
Cambridge, England, in 4m. 46s., thus breaking 
the world’s record of 4m. 52 1I-5s., made over the 
Same course the day before by Smart, a pro- 
fessional skater. 

At the international races at Amsterdam for 
the world’s championship, on January 6 and 7, 
Donoghue succeeded in winning all four of the 
events. This is the most successful piece of 
skating on record. There has been a hand- 
some cup offered for several years to the skater 
who would win three out of the four, but it has 
never been won, and this year was withdrawn. 
Donoghue’s time in each of the four cham- 
pionship events was as follows: The half mile in 
I minute and 25 seconds; the 2 miles in 6 
Minutes 10 4-5 seconds; the mile in 3 minutes 
and 2-5 of a second, and the 5 miles in 16 min- 
utes 21-5 seconds. Wecongratulate Mr, Joseph 
Donoghue on his signal success ! 
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AT a meeting of the Newburgh Skating Asso- 
ciation, held on December 10, the following offi- 
cers were elected: C. L. Waring, president; L. 
W. Y. McCroskery, vice-president; John 
Tucker, secretary ; Frank G. Wood, treasurer ; 
Tim Donoghue, captain; Capt. C. F. Kune. 
first lieutenant; William J. Gilmore, second 
lieutenant ; Charles V. Donoghue, Max Samuels 
and Elmer Simpson, executive committee, 


THE annual meeting of the National Amateur 
Skating Association was held at the Grand Union 
Hotel on December 18. All the old officers were 
re-elected, namely, W. B. Curtis, president ; C. 
L. Waring, vice-president ; J. B. Storey, treas- 
urer ; S. J. Montgomery, secretary ; George A. 
Avery, captain ; C. C. Hughes, first lieutenant ; 
J. C. Devereaux, second lieutenant. The pro- 
gramme of championship contests was arranged 
as follows: Quarter mile, mile, 5 miles, 10 
miles, and figure skating, comprising twenty- 
three events, the same as last year. 


CURLING. 


THE executive committee of the Eastern sec- 
tion of the Grand National Curling Association 
held a meeting in New York on December 18. 
Thirteen clubs were represented, viz.: The Cal- 
edonian, New York, St. Andrew’s, Thistle, Em- 
pire City, Manhattan, Excelsior, American and 
J. o’Groat curling clubs of this city; the Jersey 
City Curling Club, the Yonkers Curling Club, 
the Utica Curling Club and the Albany City 
Curling Club. 

The following dates have been arranged : 

National medal match for the Dalrymple 
medal, North v. South, at Central Park lake on 
January 8. 

Champion rink match, East, for the Mitchell 
medal and Byron Cross prize, at Van Cortlandt 
Lake, on January 14. 

Scotch v. All Nationalities, for McLintock 
medal, Tuesday, January 20, or within two 
weeks of that date. Can be played by the clubs 
from Boston to Minneapolis. 

Champion rink contest, West, for the Gordon 
medal at St. Paul on January 27. 
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North v. South of Scotland, for Western Dal- 
rymple medal, St. Paul, Minn., Wednesday, 
January 28. 

International two-rink match for Gordon 
medal, Montreal, Wednesday, February 4. 


THE first of a series of friendly matches be- 
tween the Granite and Toronto curling clubs 
was played at the Granite rink, in Toronto, 
Canada, on December 20. Four rinks were 
played on each side and the result showed a sub- 
stantial victory for the Granites by 62 to 30. 


THE Detroit Curling Club claim to have been 
the first in the field—or rather, on the ice—this 
year, having beaten the Canadians by forty- 
eight hours. Their first matches were played+ 
off on December 15. However, there seems to 
be some doubt as to their claim to the honor, 
for the Albany Curling Club opened their rink 
with a game in the first week of December. 


THE curling season was inaugurated in Al- 
bany during the first week in December with 
a game between Albany and New York players, 
at the covered rink of the Albany Curling Club. 
The game was won by the visitors by four shots. 
The rinks were made upas follows: A. D. Cole, 
A. Sims, G. Grieve, T. Nicholson, skip; A. 
Simpson, N. A. Allen, W. Kirk, T. McCredie, 
skip. 


TueE Yonkers Curling Association have built a 
new and very handsome curling rink at Yonkers, 
N. Y., at an expense of about $11,000. It was 
to have been formally opened on December 22 
with games between clubs from New York, 
Hoboken, Utica, Albany, Yonkers and other 
cities, but a warm sun spoiled the ice. There 
were about one hundred gentlemen present, and 
after partaking of a collation served by Caterer 
Conick, the members showed their visiting 
guests around town. The officers of the Yonkers 
Curling Club are: President, R. Ellen; vice- 
president, W. B. Edgar; secretary, J. Kellock ; 
treasurer, J. Peene. 


IN the first match of the Albany Curling Club 
for the McCredie point (individual record) medal, 
which was played off at Albany, N. Y., about 
the middle of December, the highest scores were 
as follows: John H. McCammon, 13; John J. 
Van Schoonhoven, 12; John Lang, 11 ; John W. 
McHarg and Alexander McMurray, 9; E. O. 
Roessle, Donald McCredie and Christine Trem- 
per, Jr., 8. 





ICE YACHTING. 


Henry C. HiGGInson, commodore of the 
Orange Lake Ice Yacht Club, owns four ice 
yachts, the Cold Wave and the Windward, 
both cat rigged; and two sloop rigged, the 
Ice King and the Lady of the Lake. The latter 
is a new boat now being put into trim by 
Commodore Higginson. She is 51 feet long, 
and her spread of canvas makes her the largest 
in the fleet. The Scud, the Shrewsbury skipper, 
spreads 950 feet of canvas, and is the largest ice 
yacht in the world. 

THE Burlington Ice Yacht Club held their 
annual meeting on December 13. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Commodore, A. C. 
Whiting ; vice-commodore, W. H. Lane, Jr.; 
secretary, A. G. Whittemore ; treasurer, W. F. 
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Hendee ; measurer, C. B. Gray ; regatta commit- 
tee, L. C. Grant, A. C. Tuttle, W. H. Lane, tt, 
A. G. Whittemore and A. C. Whiting. The re- 
ports showed that the finances of the club were 
in a Satisfactory condition. The classification of 
yachts was changed to the following: First 
class, yachts having 500square feet of sail or 
over; second, from 300 to 500; third, under 
00. 


Tue Hudson River club is now the largest 
ice-yacht association in the world, and owns 
about fifty handsome boats. Among the lead- 
ing members of the association are Commodore 
John A. Roosevelt, Dr. Barron, Archibald 
Rogers, E. P. Rogers, N. P. Rogers, J. Rogers, 
James Roosevelt, Rosy Roosevelt, Philip Schuy- 
ler, Woodbury Kane, ex-Judge H. A. Gilder- 


Gordon Rowland, Baltimore, Md.—In the first 
A. A. U. championship athletic games held Sep- 
tember Ig, 1888, on the grounds of the Detroit 
Athletic Club, the 880-yards run was won by G. 
Tracey, Wanderers’ Athletic Club, of Chicago, 
with C. M. Smith, New York A. C., second, and 
C. L. Estes, Manhattan A. C., third. The time 
was 2m. 2 I-5s. 


Piscator, Buffalo.—lf your carp taste badly of 
mud and weed, doas the English do with their 
poorly-flavored tench—place freshly-caught fish 
in a tub of clear spring water for a few days. 


A. H. Johnson, New York.—If your feet suffer 
from cold when riding or when sitting in your 
duck blind procure a common lantern, light it, 
and, with your feet on either side of the light, 
throw an ordinary blanket or robe of any kind 
overthem. A heated brick does not remain hot 
any length of time. 


W. S. Sleeman, Chocowinity, N. C.—Cover your 
court with a layer of red clay and if the black 
dirt packs well it should keep the court level. 
If the court is then very sandy it will have to be 
watered and rolled every few days. It would 
be useless to sow grass on a sandy soil, for it 
would not grow on the spots which were much 
used. 

J. F. M., St. John, N. B.—(1) We do not 
know of any instance of the use of a kite-shaped 
track for athletics ; (2) it would not be practical, 
as a runner in a race of longer distance than one 


‘lap would have to negotiate a sharp turn in 


each lap; (3) records can be made on any 
shaped track which is Zeved. 


Reader of Outing, St. Paul, Minn.—There are 
various causes assigned by ornithologists and 
sportsmen for the disappearance of the wild 
pigeon. Some very good authorities claim, with 
you, that these birds have not been exterminated 
and that they are sheltered in some unknown 
part of the world, but the majority of experts are 
inclined to believe they have been shot, netted 
and trapped to such an extent that even an occa- 
sional specimen in our woodland is now looked 
upon as a very rare thing. We rather think, 
with the majority of those who give the subject 
a thought, that the bird’s disappearance is mainly 
due to the net, the trap and the shotgun. 
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THE ST. BERNARD DOG. 


BY EDWIN 


HALO of romance and religion 
hovers over the majestic St. Ber- 

q nard, having its roots back in the 

time Bernard de Menthon con- 

structed a hospice from the ruins 
of the temple of Jupiter on Mont Joux 
and another on the Grison Alps at Co- 
lonne Joux. These hospitia, over which 
St. Bernard presided for many years, af- 
forded shelter to the numerous poor 
dwellers of the valleys, who crossed over 
the mountains on the approach of winter 
at very great peril, and the monks still 
carry out the benevolent intentions of the 
founder, and any party nearing the hos- 
pice will to this day meet some of the 
brothers of the order, accompanied by 
their dogs, to escort them over the moun- 
tains. 

Should the hour or the weather be un- 
favorable for the safe conclusion of the 
journey, the travelers are invited to share 
the fare and shelter of the hospice, where 
is still preserved a picture of St. Bernard 
and his dog. 

The dog which the good old monk had 
resembles the bloodhound, and has little 
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to connect him with the recognized typi- 
cal specimens of to-day. 

In common with the larger breeds of 
dogs of this and earlier periods, and es- 
pecially such dogs as were descended 
from those used in warfare, fighting side 
by side with the warriors of old, much 
of the ferocious nature remained, which 
made most of them unreliable with stran- 
gers and difficult to change their owner- 
ship after they were mature. Man, from 
these savage “dogs of war,” from the 
hunters of the boar, wolf and other wild 
beasts which required a like tendency of 
ferocity on the part of their adversaries, 
developed, by careful selection, domes- 
ticity and training, such grand and noble- 
looking specimens as are now found in 
the Alps, in England and also in Amer- 
ica. In the pictures of Sir Bedivere, Plin- 
limmon, Hesper and other rough-coated 
specimens, there is a docile and benevo- 
lent expression, combined with form, coat 
and color of surpassing beauty, while in 
the illustration of Watch, the head of 
Guide and the smooth- coated dogs, the 
powerful build, magnificent carriage, char- 
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HESPER. 


acter and dignity of bearing are a lit- 
tle more marked, and although the dark 
shadings may lend a somewhat stern ex- 
pression, you now rarely see a specimen 
of this breed exhibiting any sign of ill 
nature. 

Man has certainly gone rather too much 
beyond nature in connection with some 
varieties of the Canis familia, and in this 
breed it is often remarked that the sa- 
gacity, scenting powers, endurance and 
heroism which distinguished the dogs be- 
longing to St. Bernard and his followers 
may to some extent have been sacrificed 
to beauty and size. Many and well au- 
thenticated are the incidents related of 
the St. Bernard’s wonderful sagacity when 
called upon to act in positions which at 
first seem to require almost the faculty of 
reason, notably in the cases- where their 
efforts have been directed to saving the 
lives of children, themselves unable to 
render any directing assistance. Two in- 
stances occur to my mind particularly il- 
lustrating this point, one where one of 
the famous Swiss dogs, finding a child 
lost and alone on the Glacier of Balsore, 
not only warmed and cherished the child 
until it had strength enough to stand, but 
also induced it to climb upon his back, 
and thus was enabled to.take the child 





from its perilous situation and save its 
life. 

The other, an account of a similar 
event, which occurred within the last few 
months, at Greathead, on the South Coast 
of England, may be taken as a companion 
picture, and supplies evidence that the 
innate qualities which made this dog fa- 
mous have not been entirely sacrificed to 
the ornamental and the beautiful. The 
report reads: “ A little girl, the daughter 
of Lieut. F. A. Shaw, of the First Infan- 
try, was walking on the cliff and got peri- 
lously near to the edge. Her companion, 
a thoroughbred St. Bernard dog, seeing 
this, rushed in front of the child to the 
edge of the cliff, driving the girl back 
into safe footing. He had no sooner done 
this, however, than the turf gave way 
with him and he fell, but realizing his own 
peril he made a clean leap and dropped 
on the beach, 120 feet below. Beyond a 
few cuts on the feet the dog was appar- 
ently unhurt, which is more remarkable 
seeing that he turned the scale at 165 
pounds.” 

It can scarcely be expected that in this 
nineteenth century a dog will arise to put 
poor old Barry’s record in the shade, even 
if we deduct much for want of sufficient 
evidence. It is said that Barry was in 
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strumental in saving the lives of forty-two 
persons, and that he was active and even 
possessed much of his old boldness and 
daring when in his fifteenth year, at which 
time he met his death in the heroic ex- 
ploit which added “ Excelsior” to litera- 
ture. About fifty years ago the monks un- 
fortunately lost all their own dogs in an 
avalanche which swept several servants 
and every dog at the pass away. Fortu- 
nately they had previously presented some 
of their young dogs to dwellers in near- 
by villages, and by the return of two of 
these they were able to resuscitate their 
kennel. Dogs of a similar build were 
found in Savoy, Leonburgh and other 
places, and it was evident that some at- 
tention had been given to their develop- 
ment for hundreds of years, for if the 
finest specimens were at the hospice at 
one time, after this the lay breeders were 
placed on an equal footing. 

The dogs were little known and not 
highly valued at that time, and some of 
the finest specimens to be found were then 
readily exchanged for English gold. As 
the English people were renowned for 
their knowledge of the breeding and de- 
velopment of live stock the Swiss soon 
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had a rival, and the great strides that 
have been taken are evident from the pro- 
duction of such noble and majestic speci- 
mens as are given in the illustrations. 
Plinlimmon was undoubtedly the finest in 
England at the time of Mr. Emmet’s visit, 
when $5,000 were asked and paid for him. 
Although Plinlimmon was the finest, 
there were others more typical, and old 
Champion Save was one of these, for the 
former does not possess as grand a head 
and as expressive a face as some of his 
rivals, besides the shape of the head and 
markings are not perfection. 

Since this time a younger dog has made 
his appearance in England, and Sir Bedi- 
vere, whose picture is also given, is un- 
doubtedly superior to the old champion 
in some respects, and is perhaps the most 
perfect St. Bernard dog extant. ‘This dog 
was bred and was owned by Mr. T. H. 
Green, of Wallasey, Cheshire, England, 
who refused large offers, including Mr. 
Halsey’s of $8,000. Young dogs have 
come upon the scene, however, including 
some grandsons of Sir Bedivere, and a 
few days ago a cable announced that the 
highest offer from America would secure 
him. Finally Mr. Sears, with his usual 
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enterprise and judgment, cabled : “ Done ; 
$6,500 sent per Baring. Kennel man sails 
to-day ;” and ere this is in print this mag- 
nificent dog will be with us. His unbeaten 
record already embraces first puppy class, 
Warwick ; first open class and cups, Birk- 
enhead ; first open class, 100-guinea chal- 
lenge cup; gold medal and two other 
cups, St. Bernard Club Show, Sheffield, 
1888 ; first open class and two cups, Liv- 
erpool; first open class, 1oo-guinea chal- 
lenge cup and piece of plate, Kennel Club 
Show, London; first open class, cup, two 
medals and the Deakin challenge cup, 
Manchester; first champion class, cup, 
100-guinea challenge cup, piece of plate 
and the Halsey trophy, St. Bernard Club 
Show, Windsor ; first open class and cup, 
Birkenhead ; first open class, gold medal 
and two specials, Scottish Kennel Club 
Show, Edinburgh; first challenge class 
and cup, Kennel Show, Glasgow, 1889 ; 
first challenge class and cups, Liverpool ; 
first challenge class, the Deakin challenge 
cup and gold medal, Manchester ; first 
challenge class and two cups, Leeds; 
first challenge class and medal, Birken- 
head; first challenge class, 100-guinea 
challenge cup and the Halsey trophy, St. 
Bernard Club Show, London, 1890. 

When he was not from home earning 


fresh laurels Sir Bedivere’s constant and 
devoted companion was a Persian cat, 
which was brought up with him. They 
lived together in perfect harmony, and 
when at night the cat made a pillow of the 
knight’s broad neck a beautiful picture 
could be taken; but all the little ones in 
the vicinity knew the dog, and a picture 
of the children marching along by his 
side would be equally effective. He re- 
ceives all the tugging of his tail, patting 
of his grand head and various other kinds 
of juvenile attentions with the quiet dig- 
nity becoming a dog of his monastic origin 
and noble stature. 

Hesper was perhaps the best rough- 
coated dog before the public in America 
until Sir Bedivere’s advent, for although 
Plinlimmon is here he may be said to be 
more on the stage than before the public, 
for he takes part in a play in which his 
owner is the leading actor and is not on 
exhibition at the dog shows. 

Hesper generally forms the centre of 
an admiring group at the different shows, 
and visitors to Boston frequently run out 
to Melrose for the purpose of Seeing this 
dog at his kennel, for he also is owned by 
Mr. E. B. Sears, of that place. 

The prizes won by Hesper in England 
and in America number no less than 











forty-two firsts and specials, and are as 
follows : 
ENGLISH RECORD. 


Two first prizes and two cups at War- 
wick, 

First prize and two cups, Southport. 

First and special prizes at the Aquarium, 
London. (Kennel Club Show.) 

First and special prizes, ‘Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Two firsts and a special, Streatham. 

The first prize and cup, Hull. 

First prize at the show held at Barnet. 

First prize and medal, Richmond. 

First champion award, West Bromwich. 

First champion class award, Gloucester, 
Brighton, Alexandra Palace, London, 1889; 
Manchester, 1889; Colchester; Olympia, 
London ; Crystal Palace, London. 

AMERICAN ‘RECORD. 

First prize and head of winning kennel, 
New York, 1890. 

First and special prizes and head of win- 
ning kennel, Chicago, 1890. 

First and special prizes and head of 
winning kennel, Rochester, 1890. 

First and four special prizes, also head 
of winning kennel, Baltimore, 1890. 

First prize, Boston, 1890. 

This list of prizes indicates the kind of 
encouragement given to the breeders of 
dogs of this variety in both countries, and 
also, to some extent, explains why so high 
a value is placed upon the best specimens 
produced, and answers the oft - repeated 
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remarks regarding the exorbitancy of the 
prices asked for well-bred puppies or 
young stock, not only of this but of all 
breeds of dogs. 

When it is necessary to invest so large a 
sum in stock, expend so much time and 
knowledge, besides making the science of 
breeding a study, it is evident that just as 
a renowned horse is worth an immense sum 
of money so are the crack dogs of similar 
value. 

The smooth-coated variety of this breed 
resembles the more popular rough-coated 
strains, but, as will be seen by comparing 
the pictures, there is a leaning toward 
the mastiff in head and type. Generally 
speaking, the smooth -coated specimens 
have not equaled the more showy roughs 
in size and bone, and the coat of the lat- 
ter has made the difference more marked ; 
but within the last few years some very 
striking dogs have been produced, and 
Guide, Keeper and Watch make a trio 
difficult to equal. Some few months 
since Mr. John Poaq, of Toledo, Ohio, 
made a bold venture and secured Watch 
for America for goo guineas, or $4,700, 
and thus became the owner of the sec- 
ond most costly dog ever imported and 
the finest of the smooth -coated variety 
ever seen in this country. From the pic- 
ture it will be seen that there is some 
difference in type between this dog and 
Sir Bedivere and Hesper, which is chief- 
ly displayed by the head and expres- 
sion; the occiput is fully developed in 
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the one, giving a more intelligent and do- 
cile tone to the dog’s character. 

In the other, the wide skull, wrinkle, 
square outline and but slightly-developed 
occiput, with depth and shortness of muz- 
zle and set on of ear, give an idea of 
power rather than of docility and intelli- 
gence, and in this we get what is generally, 
or what should be more generally, under- 
stood when the word “type” is used, 
character being the difference as indicated 
by the general contour and carriage. In 
Watch we find a dog of sturdy, muscular 
build, giving an imposing impression, 
rather than the more refined dignity and 
grandeur, as exhibited by such specimens 
as Sir Bedivere, Hesper and others. A 
mien expressive of majesty, a face ex- 
pressive of a pliant, kind nature, an eye 
of a dark shade, beaming with intelli- 
gence, appeal to a greater constituency 
than the deportment of conscious power, 
and an expression of strength and will 
and a less amiable disposition ; conse- 
quently the rough-coated dog both in Eng- 
land and America has outdone his smooth- 
coated rival, although in his native coun- 
try the short-haired dog very often takes 
precedence. 

In color, red in all its many tints, or that 
dark shade generally spoken of as orange, 
is preferred for the entire body. With 
this there should be a white muzzle and 
blaze or streak extending down the face 
between the eyes and on to the neck, where 
it meets a white band or collar, which 
should be moderately broad, extending 
round the neck and down the front legs— 
if with this there is a white tip to the tail, 
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white hind paws and above all dark (al- 
most black) shadings on the face, the dog 
would be termed “correctly marked " or 
perhaps “ perfectly marked ;” and as these 
slight differences in terms sometimes de- 
cide between a first and second prize ata 
dog show, the matter of color is of con- 
siderable importance. Other less fash- 
ionable colors are the lighter shades of 
red or darker mixture with the red, which 
is known as brindle. Self-colored dogs 
or those without white, or with a smutty 
chocolate tint, which is invariably con- 
nected with dogs of Leonburgh origin, 
are among those held in less esteem. 

The minor points are dealt with ex- 
haustively in the standard adopted by the 
International Congress at Zurich in June, 
1887, of which the following is a copy, 
which has been translated by Mr. K. E. 
Hopf and adopted by the American St. 
Bernard Club : 


SHORT-HAIRED (SMOOTH-COATED) ST. BER- 
NARD. 


General Character.—Powerful, tall (up- 
standing), figure erect, strong and muscu- 
lar in every part, with powerful head and 
most intelligent expression. In dogs 
with a black mask the expression appears 
more stern, but never ill natured. 

Head.— Like the whole body, very 
powerful and imposing. The massive 
skull is wide, slightly arched and sloping 
at the sides, with a gentle curve into the 
well-developed cheek bones. 

Occiput only slightly developed. The 
supra-orbital ridge is strongly developed 
and forms nearly a right angle with the 
horizontal axis of the head. Between 
the two supra-orbital arches, and starting 
at the root of the muzzle, runs a furrow 
over the whole skull; it is very deep 
between the supra-orbital arches and 
strongly defined up the forehead, becom- 
ing gradually more shallow toward the 
base of the occiput. The lines at the 
sides, from the outer corner of the eyes, 
diverge considerably toward the back of 
the head. The skin on the forehead 
forms somewhat deep wrinkles, more or 
less distinct, and converging from the 
supra - orbital arches toward the furrow 
over the forehead ; especially in action 
they are more visible without in the least 
causing the expression to become dark. 
The slope from the skull to the muzzle 
(stop) is sudden and rather steep. 

Muzzle. —'The muzzle is short, not 
snipy, and the depth, taken at the root (at 
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the stop) must be greater than the length 
of the muzzle. The bridge of the muzzle 
is not arched, but straight, and in some 
good dogs slightly broken. From the 
stop over the entire bridge of the muzzle 
to the nose runs a rather wide, well- 
marked, shallow furrow. The flews of the 
upper jaw are strongly developed, not cut 
at right angles, but turning with a grace- 
ful curve into the lower edge, and are 
slightly overhanging. The flews of the 
lower jaw must not be pendent. The 
teeth, in proportion to the conformation of 
the head, are only of moderately strong 
development. A black roof to the mouth 
is desirable. 

The ose is very substantial and broad, 
with well - dilated nostrils, and, like the 
lips, always black. 

Ears are of medium size, set on rather 
high, with very strongly-developed burr ; 
they stand slightly outward at the base, 
then drop with a sharp bend to the side 
and lie closely to the head without a fold. 
The flap is thin and forms a rounded tri- 
angle, slightly elongated toward the point, 
the front edge lying closely to the head, 
whereas the back edge may stand away 
from the head somewhat, especially when 
the dog is listening. Ears lightly set on, 
which at the base lie close to the head, 
give it an oval and too slightly marked 
appearance, whereas a strongly-developed 
base gives the skull a squarer, broader 
and much more expressive appearance. 

_£yes set more to the front than the 
sides, are of moderate size, brown or nut 
brown, with a sagacious and good - na- 
tured expression, set moderately deep. 
lhe lower eyelids do not as a rule fit 
close to the eyeballs, and form toward the 
inner corner an angular wrinkle. Eyelids 
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which are too pendent and showing con- 
spicuously the lachrymal glands, or a red, 
thick haw, are objectionable. 

Neck.—The neck is set on high, very 
strong, and in action is carried erect, 
otherwise horizontally or slightly down- 
ward. The junction of head and neck is 
distinctly marked by a line. Neck very 
muscular and rounded at the sides, which 
makes it appear rather short. Clearly no- 
ticeable dewlaps, but too much develop- 
ment of the same is not desirable. 

Shoulders sloping and broad, very mus- 
cular and powerful, withers strongly de- 
fined. 

Chest well arched, moderately deep, not 
reaching below the elbows. 

Back very broad, slightly arched in the 
loin only, otherwise perfectly straight as 
far as the haunches, sloping gently from 
the haunches to the rump, and merging 
imperceptibly into the root of the tail. 

Hindquarters well developed. Thighs 
very muscular. 

Belly showing distinctly where 
the very powerful loins, only 


it joins 
slightly 


_drawn up. 


Tail. — Starting broad and powerful di- 
rectly from the rump, is long, very heavy, 
ending in a blunt tip. In repose it hangs 
straight down, turning gently upward in 
the lower third. In a great many speci- 
mens the tail is carried with the end 
slightly turned to one side (as in all for- 
mer hospice dogs, according to old pic- 
tures), and therefore hangs down in the 
shape of an f. In action all dogs carry 
the tail more or less turned upward. But 
it dare not be carried too erect, or by any 
means rolled over the back. A slight 


curling of the tip is sooner admissible. 
Fore Arms.—Very powerful and extra- 
ordinarily muscular. 
Fore Legs.—Straight, strong. 
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Hind Legs.—Slightly bent in the hocks, 
and, according to the presence of single or 
double dewclaws, the feet turn outward 
more or less, which, however, must not be 
understood to mean cowhocked. 

Feet—Broad, with strong toes moder- 
ately well closed up, and knuckles rather 
high. The single or double dewclaws set 
on low, so as to be almost on a level with 
the pad of the foot, giving a greater sur- 
face, and preventing the dog from break- 
ing easily through the snow. 

There are dogs which have on their 
hind feet a regular developed fifth toe 
(thumb). The dewclaws (Wolfsklauen), 
so-called, which sometimes occur on the 
hind legs, are imperfectly developed toes ; 
they are of no use to the dog, and are not 
taken into consideration in judging. 

Coat is very dense, broken haired (stock- 
haarig), lying smooth (flat), tough, with- 
out feeling rough to the touch. Thighs 
slightly bushy. The tail at the root is 
covered with longer and more dense hair, 
which gradually shortens near the tip. The 
tail appears bushy, not forming a flag. 

Color and Markings.—White with red or 
red with white, the red in all its various 
shades; white with light to dark-barred 
brindle patches, all these colors with white 
markings. The colors red or light brindle 
and dark brindle are of entirely equal 
value. The following markings are abso- 
lutely necessary : White chest, feet and 
tip of tail, noseband (white muzzle) and 
blaze ; white spot on the nape or a collar 
are very desirable. Never self colored or 
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HE nights are 
tingling with 
frost, the morn- 
ing air is sharp 
and fresh ; the 
yellow flame of 

the painted quaking 

aspen trembles and 
flares against the 
dark background of 
the silver-blue spruce 
and tall golden rods 
blaze unconsumed, 
like Moses’ bush, 
among the gray 
bunch grasses and 
nodding wild oats. Only one more day 
of mountain pine and spruce, of rocky 
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without any white. Faulty are all other 
colors, except the very favorite black 
shadings on the face (mask) and ears. 

Height at shoulder of the dog (measured 
with the hound measure) ought to be 70 
centimetres minimum (27.56 inches) ; of 
the bitch 65 centimetres (25.59 inches). 
The bitches are throughout of a more 
delicate and finer build. 

All variations not in accordance with 
these points are considered faulty. 

LONG-HAIRED (ROUGH) ST. BERNARD. 

The long-haired dog is perfectly simi- 
lar, with the exception of the coat, which 
is not “stock-haarig” (broken haired) but 
moderately long, flat to slightly wavy, but 
which ought never to be either rolled or 
curly, neither ought it to be shaggy. On 
the back, especially from the region of 
the haunches to the rump, the hair is gen- 
erally more wavy ; this is also slightly no- 
ticeable in the short-haired dogs. 

The tail is bushy, well covered with 
moderately long hair. Rolled or locky 
hair on the tail is not desirable. A tail 
with parted hair or feathered is faulty. 
Face and ears are covered with short and 
soft hair; longer silky hair is allowable 
at the base of the ears— in fact this is 
nearly always the case. Fore legs only 
slightly feathered ; thighs very bushy. 

Faults are especially all formations in- 
dicating a Newfoundland cross, such as 
swayback, disproportionately long back, 
hocks too much bent and spaces between 
the toes with upward-growing hair. No 
scale of points has been adopted. 


DIVIDE. 


trails and side - hill riding, of exasperat- 
ing dodging with some fleet-footed steer 
through post- oak thickets, and we’ll be 
on the plains with level land and a short 
drive to the nearest railroad shipping sta- 
tion. Then the “trail” of this lot of beeves 
will be finished, and the men paid and dis- 
banded. 

So we lay our little plans for the future 
and are happy this bright October night 
around the pitch-pine fire in the Conejos 
Mountains. At midnight the third guard 
are wakened, bring in their picketed 
horses, saddle, mount, and then the sound 
of their tinkling spurs grows fainter and 
fainter as they ride off to the herd. It is 
a glorious night, the full moon and clear 
frosty air make a new world from the 
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one we saw to-day, and a beautiful world 
it is. 

Back and forth and around the sleep- 
ing pilgrims go the guard, singing to the 
uneasy ones quaint old lullabies, some 
learned in their childhood days, some 
picked up, some, like Topsy, with no 
parentage. Two o'clock and “all’s well.” 
Half-past 2 and the boys are counting 
the minutes before calling the “ cocktail 
guard” that relieves them, when a black 
shadow slips from the nearest clump of 
spruces and slinks softly toward a “long 
yearling” peacefully dreaming of the 
estatic chase he led the cow ponies yester- 
day. A shout from one of the guard 
brings every wild steer in the lot to his 
feet. The silver-tip bear, for such is our 
shadowy visitant, halts for a moment and 
then, with an exasperated growl, jumps 
for the yearling he had hoped to catch 
napping. That imp of satan promptly 
charges for the centre of the herd, now 
bellowing with fear, and the mischief is 
done. One shiver pulsates through the 
great huddled mass, then they are tearing 
down the coulee as scared cattle only can 
fly, toward the narrowing break that leads 
to the still narrower cafion below. 

Just in front of them are racing the 
three cowboys, with slack rein and active 
heel. It’s a life-and-death race, and the 
sharp spurs and riders’ voices urge the 
tough little ponies to their utmost. If 
they can only keep the lead until the 
level plains at the mouth of the cafion 
are reached the herd can be milled and 
the stampede stopped. They sweep 
through the break and into the cajion, 
where the rock walls tower 800 feet over- 
head. The trail is rocky under foot, pit- 
falls lie in wait to catch the ponies’ flying 
feet, but the pace must not be slackened. 
The cafion awakens and roars and pro- 
tests with all the power of its echoing 
lungs; the clashing horns and clattering 
hoofs answer with increased vigor. Woe 
and swift death are the lot of anything 
living that falls under this thundering 
mass. A _ steer stumbles, the next one 
crowds him down, and, in shorter time 
than it takes him to fall, the breath is 
trampled from his body by a hundred 
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hammering hoofs, while a thousand more 
pelt him into a shapeless mass of hair and 
blood. “Only half a mile more, boys, 
and we're all right!” shouts Tom Evart- 
son, and even as he speaks his pony trips 
and horse and rider are buried under the 
sea of maddened beasts. 

As Bill Stewart mechanically draws rein 
and slackens his pony, the foremost steer 
butts it to its knees, and they, too, are lost 
to sight. So the race goes on, on, on! 
The remaining guard, with hat off and 
coat thrown back, is still at the head of 
the herd, with lips close drawn and the 
expectancy of swift death on his face. 
The keen night air is none too cool for 
his heated blood and he welcomes the life 
it gives his pony. A short half mile and 
as the cafion debouches on to the falda 
and comparatively level ground the cow- 
boy swings his horse to one side and al- 
lows the leading steer to come alongside. 
Just as the leader comes abreast, his level- 
ed pistol sends a belching stream of fire 
scarce three inches in front of the wild 
eyes. With a sudden snort and spring 
that animal swerves to one side ; quick as 
lightning the pistol is there again and the 
flashing fire compels him to make a wide 
circle and finally turn back into the tail 
of the herd that is just emerging from the 
cafion. 

Close on his heels are the rest of 
the herd, crowding, bewildered and con- 
fused. So they mill, in a gradually slow- 
ing circle, and the stampede is stopped. 

The morning twilight sends its soft, 
sweet breath up from the eastern plains, 
the prairie sparrow twitters sleepily to its 
mate, the long lances of light shoot up to 
the zenith and presently the sun glints 
and glistens on the snowy crowns of the 
peaks above. Up in the silent cajfion, 
so lately filled with uproarious life, lie 
seventy-three dead cattle and two horses 
and cowboys crushed into unrecognizable 
shapes. ‘The sparrows’ twitter becomes a 
hymn of praise and ecstasy, the quaking 
aspen trembles in the morning breeze and 
breaks into glory with the morning sun ; 
but they in the cafion have passed beyond 
its narrow limits to the grander heights 
and fairer plains across the great divide. 

Honpa. 
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y ERY few foreign- 
ers, certainly not 
many Americans, 
are likely to be 
long in London 
before they wend 
their way into 
Parliament street, 
and few therefore 
can be without at 
least a superficial 
acquaintance with 
those outward and 

visible signs of the British army, the flank- 

ing sentinels of the Horse Guards, as illus- 
trated in our frontispiece. 

Tall beyond the ordinary run of men, 
mounted on high-mettled, glossy black 
chargers, dressed to perfection, in their 
white leather breeches, their supérlatively 
high top boots, their spotless gauntlets, 
their burnished steel cuirasses and their 
metal helmets, reflecting the nodding 
plume, they are the never-ending ad- 
miration of all small boys, the cynosure 
of all the nursemaids’ eyes from Norwood 
to Kew, and of more than passing inter- 
est to all strangers. 

To those who see them thus they seem, 
at first blush, immovable and passive; 
they show no sign of life and, except for 
the champing bits of their steeds, they 
give rather the impression of trophies 
than of living equestrians ; indeed, it is 
only when you turn from the mounted 
sentinels outside to those in the court 
yard and note the giants there on foot, 
similarly accoutred, with carbine on arm, 
striding the flagstones with mathemati- 














cal precision, that you are quite sure they . 


are alive. 

Every inch soldiers, with the carriage 
of conscious power, these aristocrats of 
the British army have not escaped the 
shrewish tongue of envy and it has been, 
at recurring periods, a fashionable form 
of raillery to call them “ Knights of the 
Carpet ;” but when these men have been 
put to the test of active service they have 
dispelled this illusion, and those who 


read of them at Waterloo or Inkerman, 
or who saw them on the sands of Egypt, 
so recently as Tel-el-Kebir, read or saw 
feats of arms such as none but the most 
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perfectly disciplined and expert horsemen 
in the world could have executed. But 
there is no need to see them on the tented 
field ; a second’s inspection will satisfy you 
that beneath the grave exterior and the 
glitter and pomp of the full dress in which 
they discharge their home duties there 
lie a power and a skill such as are given 
to only the most perfect development of 
inherent abilities and of the human frame. 

Nor is this at all surprising when one 
comes to give a more than momentary 
consideration to the British army and its 
functions. How otherwise could it, com- 
paratively small as it is, be relied on to 
discharge its manifold duties in all parts 
of the world? If every unit in it were not 
brought to the highest state of physical 
perfection and military expertness, how 
could it possibly withstand the strain 
which climate and service over a do- 
minion on which the sun never sets im- 
poses upon it ? 

It has to form the nucleus, and by its 
own efficiency inspire the respect of the 
swarthy thousands, far outnumbering it- 
self, of the native army of India, and to 
awe into submission the millions of civil- 
ians there ready, as the mutiny proved, to 
rend the hand that keeps them from rend- 
ing each other and from returning to that 
chaos of infuriated bigotry and blood- 
shed from which nothing but the might 
of England saved them. It has to keep in 
check the predatory instincts and lawless 
impulses of antagonistic populations in 
South Africa, which, if let loose, would 
there trample out the rights of the black 
man with a ruthless disregard of all that 
the more civilized and equity-loving peo- 
ple of Europe regard as justice. It has 
to protect the fellaheen of Egypt on the 
one hand against the slave-catching Arab 
of the far Soudan, and on the other hand 
against the for- 
eign harpies and 
unprincipled ty- 
rants who are 
ready to fatten 
on their miser- 
ies at home. * It 
has to follow the 
fierce sons of the 
hills in Upper 
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India into their fastnesses, and to drag the 
piratical dacoit of Burmah from his lurking 
places, that the peacefully disposed may 
follow their callings and enrich the world 
with their industry. It has to garrison 
the great chain of fortresses, set like a 
girdle on the great highway to the East, 
from Gibraltar to Aden; and it has to 
meet the continued drain, yearly more 
and more increasing, of time-expired men 
whose places must be filled in every gar- 
rison over the wide world. 

Nor is this all; mere numbers might do 
that, but when war comes, as in the dis- 
charge of these police duties come it will, 
it has to fight in necessarily small num- 
bers, and against great odds, the most 
skilled, fanatical and infuriated savages 
in the world; swordsmen whose skill is 
the unbroken tradition of a thousand 
years ; men who, like the hill tribesmen 
of India, will not hesitate, naked and arm- 
ed only with a knife, to face the tiger in 
the fenced arena, and will vanquish this 
mighty lord of the forest; Arabs, fleet 
children of the desert, whose scimitars 
carried terror through the greater part of 
Europe and established a kingdom, reach- 
ing from the Bay of Biscay to the Eux- 
ine, which three hundred years of batter- 
ing has failed wholly to demolish ; Maoris 
in New Zealand, who could never be dis- 
lodged from their stockaded forts, except 
at close quarters. All these duties and 
many like these have fallen year by year 
on the rank and file of the British army. 

Now, such duties are not fulfilled by 
merely providing, as the great armies of 
France, Germany and other Continental 
countries mainly do, an immense mass of 
food for modern artillery to shatter into 
fragments at distances which must be 
reckoned by miles; they require a phys- 
ical ability and trained use in the primi- 
tive weapons of the world, the sword and 
the lance, such as is not called into re- 
quirement by the great manceuvring mill- 
ions who play the game of war in the 
so-called civilized countries of Europe, 
where, given the data, the .moves, like 
those at chess, can be forecast and can- 
not be deviated from. The British soldier 
has mainly to meet his enemy at the gate 
single handed, face to face, and to grap- 
ple with him there in personal conflict, 
as fierce and dependent as much on per- 
sonal skill and endurance, as did the 
knights of old who met the ancestors of 
his to-day’s enemies in the Crusades. 
Hence it follows that the training of 
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the British soldier, to be successful, must 
be physical, painstaking and skillful. 

Nor is this view of him and his duties 
lost sight of by those having him in 
charge. He is not prepared in the 
“armory,” like the volunteers in Great 
Britain, or the national guardsmen in 
the States, to march, to countermarch, to 
move in companies with precision, and 
after a few days’ battalion drill in camp 
ticketed “efficient.” He has to be 
treated as an individual unit and every 
ounce of strength and atom of skill he 
has in him has to be developed to the 
highest point which care, system, long 
knowledge of the art and experienced 
teachers can bring out of him. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that at the base of the 
British soldier’s career lies not so much 
the “drill sergeant” as the “gymnast ;”’ 
not so much he who perfects him in the 
goose step as the riding master and the 
fencing instructor. 

And so it is that, when the recruiting 
officer has once got hold of the raw re- 
cruit, the mere frame of bone and muscle 
fresh from the plough tail, often over- 
grown and oftener underfed for his years 
and strength, the first routine is, out of 
that material, to knit together the man; to 
loose the stiffened joints, to make supple 
the brawny shoulders which nature has 
provided, to strengthen the long legs, to 
set up the back bones, to turn his muscles 
into iron and his sinews into whip cord. 
For this purpose the recruit is handed 
over to the precincts of the gymnasium, 
where, for the first three months, he al- 
most lives. When all this is over, and it 
is done in that time or sufficiently for- 
warded for further progress to be assured, 
his own father would scarcely know him. 
No longer the ungainly slouch which his 
occupation had tended to produce and 
habit had confirmed, but straight as an 
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arrow, quick eyed as a hawk, limber as a 
serpent and. strong as a son of Anak, he 
is ready for the riding school and the 
swordsman—two ordeals as painful and 
painstaking, in their several departments, 
as the gymnast’s, and crowned in the ma- 
jority of cases with a success as signal, 
as we shall presently see. 

For many years such had been the 
method of building up the British soldier ; 
but as all things in the modern world ex- 
act dispatch it became necessary to ex- 
pedite and facilitate the making of the 
perfected soldier ; and there arose with the 
adoption of the short-service system an- 
other question: “ How is the soldier at 
home to be inspired with an incentive 
strong enough to develop very early in 
his military career, and to keep alive be- 
yond the stage when he was delivered 
over by his teachers as efficient, that con- 
tinuous practice which is absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain efficiency—how to make 
work, in fact, not only a duty but a pleas- 
ure?” 

Serious as the problem was it has been 
solved for good and aye. The mili- 
tary tournaments which culminate in the 
metropolis every year, to delight ever- 
increasing thousands upon thousands of 
civilians and soldiers, who flock to them 
from every corner of the United King- 
dom, are the factors solving it. 

And yet, curiously enough, while many 
were anxiously groping for this answer it 
came, as it were, of itself in one of those 
far-off, mysterious ways which it is as im- 
possible to fathom as to explain. This 
great motive force was entirely the result 
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of an accident—indeed was the outcome 
of a disaster. 

All the world remembers the calamity 
which fell on an isolated portion of the 
British army in 1878, at Isandlana and 
Rorke’s Drift, when, exposed to the deadly 
ambush of the Boers, its ranks were swept 
by the murderous fire of the most skillful 
shooters of an eminently shooting country, 
Out of the graves of the heroes who fell 
there arose the quickening phoenix of the 
competitions which all judges admit have 
had, are having and will continue to have 
a far-reaching and important effect upon 
the morale and, what is of more conse- 
quence, upon the esprit de corps of the 
British army. For it entered into the 
head of I know not whom (except it were 
poor Major General Burnaby, who sacri- 
ficed his life so foolish gallantly at Tel-el- 
Kebir) that it would be a patriotic thing 
to utilize the staff of the Aldershot Gym- 
nasium to give an entertainment, in the 
Albert Hall, London, on behalf of a fund 
for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of the soldiers who fell in those two san- 
guinary and never - to - be- forgotten en- 
gagements. 

The patriotism of the country, and the 
gratitude due to the fallen heroes, pro- 
vided an ample monetary reward, and in 
that manner was started on its way the 
great wave which, in its subsequent 
movement, has extended so widely and 
markedly raised the standard of excel- 
lence in every individual of which the 
army consists. 

Necessarily, indeed from the very place 
in which the display was held, it had, com- 
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pared with later developments, a very 
limited function, was in fact but a some- 
what extended exhibition of the already 
more or less familiar in provincial towns 
“assaults of arms,” whereat feats of skill 
and strength with the sword had been 
shown by the fencing masters of the ar- 
my for many years; but the movement 
once concentrated in the metropolis, 
limited to masters in their respective lines, 
and extended so as to include other and 
more varied forms of skill and daring, was 
no sooner seen than it was keenly appre- 
ciated by the public, and when to it was 
added horsemanship, as was soon after 
done at West Drayton by Windsor, the 
public set the seal of its approval and its 
permanent and ultimate success was as- 
sured. 

In the next year this seed sown by the 
way took root at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, in the form of a fully-organized 
display and competition of military train- 
ing and exercise between all the branches. 
Cavalry and infantry, artillery and mus- 
ketry, engineers and ambulance corps, 
sword and lance, sabre and bayonet, horse- 
manship and agility on foot, feats of skill 
and feats of strength, all for the first 
time came together in a competition 
which has not only provided a rallying 
point and incentive to the soldier, and a 
social function the most popular of the 
whole year, but has added over a million 
dollars to the funds of the various mili- 
tary charities providing for the widows 
and orphans of the British soldier. 

Graced from the first by the presence of 
all that is notable in society and brilliant 
in itself beyond expectation, these sports 
broke like a revelation upon the public, 
with whom such prowess and evidence of 
equestrian skill had always been popular, 
even when they took the form only of 
the strolling circus, and they became much 
more so when displayed with all the pomp 
and circumstance of warlike troops, in 
numbers and variety never before gathered 
together, and executed by each man under 
the spurring influence of publicity and 
competition. Agricultural Hall became 
the Old Tilting Yard, and its contests 
were instinctively christened “The Tour- 
naments.”’ 

All ranks of the service, officers and 
men ; all branches of its forces, regulars, 
and yeomanry, volunteers and militia, alike 
vied with each other in a desire to join in 
these contests and in preparations to ac- 
quit themselves in one or other of the de- 
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partments to which their particular service 
lent itself. 

To such an extent, indeed, did this de- 
sire extend that it soon became necessary 
to impose the restriction of the passage 
through, and the obtainment of the first 
place in merit from, a district tournament 
at Aldershot, Woolwich, Portsmouth or 
Dublin as a condition precedent to com- 
petition in London; and, to add to the 
inducement to achieve the ability neces- 
sary for success, it became possible in 
many of the events to pit, in this mimic 
warfare, one service against another—cav- 
alry of the line against yeomanry, cavalry 
and regular infantry against the militia 
and the volunteers. 

That all branches of the service have 
been signally benefited by these annual 
tournaments and by the long and patient 
preparations for them, is amply evidenced 
by the ever-increasing standard of excel- 
lence which year by year has seen develop. 

It is not possible within the limited 
scope of even so large a floor space as 
the Agricultural Hall to display all, or 
nearly all, the evolutions which the cav- 
alry and artillery respectively are trained 
to perform in the field, and thereby much 
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of the highest expertness and skill at- 
tained in those arms can still only be wit- 
nessed by a visit to Woolwich Common or 
Aldershot Camp. 

The exercises which are given may be 
roughly divided into two classes: Those 
which come within the ordinary routine 
of the soldier’s duty—such, for instance, 
as the bayonet and sword practice—and 
those which are imported from his amuse- 
ments, such as the “tent pegging ;” and 
they may furthermore be more or less 
again divided into two classes — those 
which appeal to the eye as spectacles 
and those which exhibit the expertness, 
strength or skill of the individual. 

As a spectacle, undoubtedly the most 
pleasing is that produced by the “mu- 
sical ride,” which mainly falls to the 
Household Cavalry. Indeed, as an ex- 
hibition of docility and intelligence on 
the part of the horse and patience on the 
part of the men, who train them for the 
effect as a labor of love and not of duty, 
it would be difficult to design a more 
pleasing, or instructive or picturesquely 


striking feature.. The faultless seat and’ 


get up of the men; the spirit which is 
manifest in every step of the horse and 
every flash of his eye; the evident de- 
gree to which they are under the in- 
fluence of time and symphony in the 
music; the quality and perfection of the 
music itself ; the mingling maze of flash- 
ing steel and glinting color which the 
uniforms give as they wind in and out 
the dance or swerve rigid and faultless as 
the spokes of a wheel round its hub; the 
schapokas of the lancers, with their fly- 
ing horsehair plumes, their bright scarlet 


plastrons, their fluttering pennons of red 
and white; the golden helmets and the 
silvered cuirasses of the Guards; the 
precision of movement and magnificent 
physique, could not fail in any assembly 
in the world to be remarkable, and in one 
as sympathetic as is gathered in London 
it is not surprising, or beyond the merits 
of justice, to pronounce them admirable. 

Next to the ride in picturesqueness, 
though before it as an exhibition of skill 
in management and capacity on the 
horse’s part to perform exact movements, 
is that which comes out in the competi- 
tions of the Royal Artillery, of which we 
give illustrations, consisting of teams 
trotting and galloping their guns through 
various evolutions. This competition dif- 
fers from the musical ride in one im- 
portant point—it is a duty drill; but it is 
like it in another, in that each of the team 
rides the same horse he has trained and 
each man works with the other men with 
whom he has been in the habit of acting. 
It consists in each team of six horses, with 
their gun, driving at a trot round the cir- 
cle of the hall between twelve sets of 
round blocks, about a foot high, laid on 
the ground only just so far apart as that 
there is altogether three inches more 
space between them than there is in the 
external diameter of the wheels of the 
gun carriage, and, subsequently to gallop, 
full speed, round the same space, with 
sets of three feet high gate posts set so 
that there is six inches more diameter be- 
tween them than there is between the 
wheels of the gun carriage. A feat the 
nicety of which can be best estimated by 
remembering that each team consists of 
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three pairs of horses, linked on to each 
other by ropes only ; that each pair is 
ridden and led by a different man; that 
the gun carriage is perfectly rigid, with- 
out spring or joint, and that the gun is at- 
tached to it by a peg and pivot at the 
back, round which the gun can revolve, 
or swerve, to any angle which awkward- 
ness or accident permit it, and that the 
slightest touch would topple over the 
wooden cones which mark the trotting 
course, or displace the angle of the posts 
which mark the gallop. 

Of the other sports, not strictly drill, 
perhaps the next most popular, which we 
illustrate, is the tent pegging, a pastime 
which is most frequently indulged in by 
the troops, both native and regular, of 
India, from whence it was brought some 
few years ago by the Seventh Hussars 
and from whom it has spread through all 
the cavalry of the line. It is not an easy 
performance ; it requires a firm seat, a 
quick eye and an iron wrist to effect it 
successfully. When so accomplished it 
is a very pretty feat of arms, and, withal, 
a very useful one too, for the man who 
can lift a tent peg, without fail, has gone 
as far in the use of the deadly lance as 
any enemy he is likely to meet in actual 
war. The peg is an ordinary ~wooden 
tent peg, three inches broad and a foot 
long, driven nearly perpendicularly into 
the ground until little less than half of it 
remains in sight. At this object, lance 
in hand, the trooper rides full tilt, strikes 
it on the gallop, and without one moment 
relaxing the grasp of his lance or the 
speed of his horse, he has, to be success- 
ful, to wrench it out of the ground and 
carry it away. Now, seeing that the lance 
arm will, in the twinkling of an eye after 


striking, be on the hither side of the 
stricken peg, it will be seen that the tent 
peg is a test of no mean nature, and yet, 
especially in regiments recently returned 
from India, trooper after trooper will suc- 
ceed every time. 

Of prowess with the sword and with the 
bayonet there is a full plenty, and many 
and close are the desperate bouts which 
the fortnight’s tournament produces. 
Every possible combination which the 
soldier in actual warfare is likely to have 
to face seems to come within the scope of 
his drill. The unmounted infantryman 
whose magazine is emptied is swooped 
down upon by a cavalryman armed with 
the sword, and each rushes at the other as 
if dear life depended on it, or manceuvre 
for position as if a slip would not only 
end the chance of glory but their days. 
It looks—indeed it is—quite real, and the 
spirit of it is so much so that when the 
bayonet pierces, or seems to pierce, the 
cavalryman under the arm and glides ap- 
parently six inches into him, one almost 
expects to see the blood follow its with- 
drawal. It is only when we are confident- 
ly informed that the bayonet is set on a 
spring and retires down the barrel, instead 
of entering the man’s side, that apprehen- 
sion is wholly removed ; but this arrange- 
ment and the round-edged Wilkinson’s 
practicing sword are safeguards against 
any serious accident. 

Nor does the fight end here, for even 
when the horse is ruled out, disabled, and 
the cavalryman is reduced to his sword, 
he still fights, like the Corsican brothers, 
until every form of arm is exhausted. Up 
rises the fallen foeman and on come 
again the clang of arms and the struggle 
for the mastery. 


ARTILLERY AT THE TROT, 
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When the foot soldier, armed with gun 
and bayonet only, meets the horse sol- 
dier, armed with the sword, it will go 
hard with the horseman if he be not of 
the nimblest and cleverest ; but when the 
horseman comes down, like a wolf on the 
fold, with lance at poise, it needs must be 
a swordsman of high excellence, great 
judgment, keen eye and splendid agility 
who can avoid its deadly point. 

Of the theoretical drill, if it may be so 
called—~. e., the drill which is directed to 
developing accuracy and quickness with- 
out the interposition of a living enemy— 
there are long and varied competitions, 
of which that known as “heads and 
posts” may be taken asa type. In this 
competition the horseman has to traverse 
a distance of about a hundred yards, dur- 
ing which he has to gain his impetus, 
execute ten distinct evolutions with the 
sword, three on one side of his horse and 
three on the other, jump a flight of hur- 
dies and come to a dead stop; and he 
has to do each of these in the orthodox 
regulation way, and in no other. Every 
muscle in the body and every bone in the 
hand and arm must be just where /¢heory 
says it will be most effective, and in no 
other place. It is this which gives the 


competition and the antecedent drill their 
disciplinary value. 

The first evolution, at the end of the 
first fifteen yards, is a forward cut on the 
right of the horse which must sever the 
neck of a dummy head level, like a sup- 
posed foeman, with the cavalryman’s arm 
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and lay it rolling in the dust. The next, 
at fifteen yards, on the left of the horse- 
man is a thrust at a supposed foe, and in 
proof of the accuracy of the aim the horse- 
man must remove a ring on his sword 
point. The third is a back-handed cut 
which must bring down another. head, 
supposed just to have ridden by. Then 
comes the hurdle, and on landing, al- 
most at its foot, is another thrust. The 
fifth is a low cut at infantry on the op- 
posite side, quick as lightning, and the 
final a thrust at infantry represented by 
a ball on the left side very low. Seeing 
that the whole of these operations must 
be performed with regulation accuracy, 
their rapid and perfect accomplishment 
marks a swordsman of ingenuity and nice 
finish, whom the transfer to actual warfare 
would find ready. 

Of the score of other events in which 
these sons of Mars meet it is not neces- 
sary to speak in detail, nor is it the object 
to do so. If this description should suc- 
ceed in directing attention to the practical 
results which arise from, and can only be 
effected by, a closer regard to systematic 
physical development as the base of the 
efficient soldier’s training ; if it should 
succeed in setting out the special necessity 
of individual skill on the part of every 
separate soldier, and if it portrays success- 
fully the beneficial effects of a due admix- 
ture of serious “ work” in the prepara- 
tion, and “play” in the competitive ex- 
hibition, it will have effected all its author 
aimed at. 


A MOUNTED BOUT, 
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OvuTING’s SPECIAL EXPEDITION TO THE AZORES. 


Second Article. 


T has been our en- 

deavor to convey 

to the readers of 

OUTING, who have 

. followed us in our 

cycling tour in 

mid-Atlantic, that 

the Azore Islands 

are not what they 

look on a small- 

)(. scale map. The dis- 

7 tance from St. Michael 

to Fayal—which claims 

almost equal impor- 

tance with the islands 

of St. Michael and Ter- 

ceira—is about 120 

miles, and the course 

taken by the mail 

steamer, which calls en 

route at Terceira, Gra- 

ciosa, San Jorge and Pico, covers at least 
double that distance. Space forbids my 
recording the numberless features of in- 
terest presented at every turn during the 
progress of my trip from St. Michael to 
Fayal. The soft beauty of Graciosa with 
its green crater hills and the memorable 
sight of the wondrous Pico, rising with 
one majestic sweep to a cone nearly 8,000 
feet above the sea, can only be glanced at. 
The ocean is apt to be capricious be- 
tween these islands; and after crossing 
from San Jorge to Pico in a perfect sum- 
mer calm we rounded the latter island and 
met aregular hurricane, with seato match ; 
and as we approached the harbor of Fayal 
I felt thankful that I had had the Cripper 
safely repacked. Of course my hopes and 
fears were directed chiefly to the subject 
of landing, in regard to which I was en- 


couragingly informed that this was the 
worst possible wind for the (at present) in- 
complete harbor of Fayal. Approaching 
the breakwater we sidled up to the pilot 
boat in gingerly fashion and got an anchor 
down at a point where the sea was only 
one degree better than outside. When the 
health and customs boats had duly wob- 
bled up and wobbled off and we had got 
what the British seaman calls “ prottick ” 
(pratique) sundry shore boats came off, 
and I stipulated with the proprietor for 
the biggest of them. After a long delay 
I saw the bicycle safely slung, and the 
steam winch fished it neatly up through 
the hatchway. Round it came bravely; 
but at that moment away went the boat a 
dozen yards from the ship's side. In mid 
air over the wild waves the crate swung 
on the flying trapeze in imminent risk of 
a bang in any and every direction, and for 
fully three minutes the precious “ Marl- 
boro’” was emphatically “ betwixt the 
devil and the deep sea.” At last, how- 
ever, it somehow came down fairly upon 
the thwarts of the boat, a little farther aft 
than I liked, but it was no time for being 
nice to a foot or two. 

I scuffled down the companion, consid- 
ering that we might as well perish to- 
gether ; floundered into a seat astern, and 
then found that not only was the boat 
the smallest of the fleet, but that three 
other passengers with all their baggage 
were being shot in on top of us. My re- 
monstrances were lost in the mélée; the 
boss planted himself astride between me 
and the crate, with his elbows on the top 
of it, and we pushed off. The Portuguese 
oarsman usually sets his colleagues a 
stroke of about ten to the minute—being, 
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perhaps, not paid for more. Thus we 
occupied about twenty minutes in travers- 
ing the distance to the landing place, 
during which I reckon that our craft de- 
scribed the extreme angle of safety about 
three hundred and fifty times. I daresay 
I shall be forgiven for a peculiar Portu- 
guese exclamation of relief to which I 
gave vent on setting foot upon the stone 
steps, and seeing the cycle duly hoisted 
on to terra firma. I have experienced 
sundry and various touch-and-go land- 
ings elsewhere, but this “‘ beat Banagher.” 
Out of this fire—or rather water—I had 
to jump at once into the frying pan of the 
alfandega (custom house). 

Here, however, I happily escaped scot 
free again, with the exception of a trifling 
octroi on my general baggage, though 
even this question was not settled without 
an interval of suspense. The machine 
was deposited outside the door, and in 
less than a minute was mobbed by a 
crowd which the inspecting officer had 
much difficulty in penetrating. Fifty 


noses were trust between the bars, as if 
they were so many North Poles and the 
tricycle a monster magnet. Even encased 
as it was the fascinating presence of dor- 
rach (rubber) was promptly discovered, 


and the tires thumbed wherever access 
could be found. Thus it was with re- 
newed thankfulness that I saw my kit 
quietly conveyed into the narrow streets 
of Horta, and finally deposited in the en- 
trance passage of the Hotel Central. 

I should perhaps explain here, for the 
information of possible future visitors, 
that in all probability no difficulty will be 
made in any of the islands in regard to 
the admission of a cycle, if the owner is 
ready to certify that it is for his private 
use, and will be taken away again on his 
departure. 


ROUND AND ABOUT HORTA. 


Again I was speedily led to remark 
upon the singular contrast presented by 
the Azorian roads, viz., their utterly im- 
practicable condition in the towns and 
their excellence in the country. The 
former are, of course, paved, or were so 
three or four centuries ago; while the 
latter present the excellent surface due to 
the even wear of the volcanic material of 
which they are made. Hence the wheel- 
man soon discovers that town riding is, 
with a vengeance, a case of “ gently over 
the stones,” while elsewhere he can in- 
dulge in any speed he can command. 
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My first excursion over these roads, on 
the first “trike” ever introduced into the 
island, naturally afforded endless interest 
and amusement. .I have already made al- 
lusion to the closer acquaintance of these 
islands with the United States than with 
England, and accordingly it was not 
surprising to find the production of the 
* Marlboro’ Club” generally credited to 
America. Out on a quiet country road 
beyond the suburban village of Feiteiras, 
four or five milesfrom “town,” I was sur- 
prised at being suddenly accosted by an 
ancient gray-headed cottager, in very fair 
English. We at once “foregathered,” 
and I found the explanation to be a very 
common one here, viz., that in his youth 
he had sailed in the trading barques and 
had spent several years in Boston. Great 
was his interest when I stated my nation- 
ality. “Here, Maria! Ildefonsa!” (or 
whatever their names were)—“ this gen- 
tleman- speaks good English and has 
never been at Boston!” Boston and 
Fayal made up the world in their view, 
and accordingly wife and children were 
summoned out to inspect this curiosity of 
a stranger who spoke fluent English and 
yet could assert that he had “never been 
in the States.” Farther on I descried 
three broad backs which did not appear 
to move with the slouch of a Portuguese 
peasant, and as I whistled past them in 
the wind (it was on a long incline) the 
homely sound of the mother tongue caught 
my ear again. 

“That’s an American thing, anyhow!” 

“Guess your wrong!” I chortled back 
from the next parish, and was pursued by 
faint echoes of merriment following the 
correction. They were sailors out of a 
barque anchored in the bay, and hailed 
from Gotham. 

About six miles from Horta is a singu- 
lar-looking island or peninsula off the 


-coast, with precipitous sides, in which the 


lava rock has become so blanched as to 
resemble chalk cliffs. It is known as 
Castello Branco, and gives its name to 
a village through which the road passes. 
The color is the more striking as the 
sea rocks elsewhere are mostly black, 
and even the sand invariably of a dark 
gray. The approach to the village was 
by a stiff incline, at the foot of which I 
dismounted, closely followed by a diminu- 
tive boy, whose eyes glittered with delight 
as I accepted from him the offer of a 
hand up with the machine. He was a 
pallid little slip of a creature—the Portu- 
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IN THE MAIZE FIELDS AT HARVEST TIME, 


guese are frequently below the medium in 
lung power —and about half way up ap- 
peared to be considerably more pumped 


out by his enthusiasm than the occasion 
justified. So I came to a halt and dis- 
missed him; and when I offered him a 
vintem for his services he turned away 
and ran off as shyly as a girl. Alas, poor 
island innocence! you will not long sur- 
vive the advent of the tourist if he ever 
swoops down upon the Azores. 

The maintenance of the roads in the 
islands is all under one control—that of 
the Government ; but they are repaired 
in sections, and this gives rise to a state 
of things which in some cases may mis- 
lead the cyclist. Coming upon a section 
in bad order he may naturally conclude 
that he has reached the end of the rida- 
ble region and be deterred from proceed- 
ing, whereas if he perseveres for another 
hundred yards or two he may again find 
himself on a prime surface. This was the 
case at the date of my trip on a section 
about a couple of miles west of Castello 
Branco, where there is a heavy upward 
incline. Awkward sand holes and huge 
lumps of stone made the ascent anything 
but a labor of love; but on reaching the 
summit the descent into Capello afforded 
a magnificent flight. The road forks, 
that to the north going on to Praya da 
Norto (also ridable) and the other passing 


through the quiet little village of Capello 
and round the base of a group of crater- 
topped mountains to the extreme north- 
west promontory of the island. 

Another pleasant little trip from Horta is 
that to the village of Flamengos, a quaint 
and highly - interesting settlement owing 
its name to the ancient colony of Flem- 
ings. 

A stiffish hill has to be encountered 
on leaving the north end of the town; 
after which the road passes along a pla- 
teau valley lying between the main moun- 
tain ridge of the island and the flanking 
crater hills of the coast. It is level and in 
excellent order, though the run is a short 
one. 

Passing through the villages in the 


-harvest time is frequently a matter of 


picking one’s way daintily among large 
linen sheets spread with the maize grain 
or beans which it is the habit of the cot- 
tagers to dry out in front of their houses. 
The task is further complicated by the 
presence of stray babies, fowls and dogs 
ad infinitum. Inthe midst of his efforts 
to steer clear of all these, the rider’s ears 
will be greeted now and again with the 
appalling shrieks and groans of some bul- 
lock cart loaded to the skies with ripened 
maize. Huge wooden axles running in 
wooden bearings without lubrication cre- 
ate a din which is often audible for 
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miles, and at close quarters is absolutely 
stunning, 

I inquired into this theory of friction 
with some curiosity, and was informed 
that the familiar tune is so soothing to 
the bovine ear that the animals would 
decline to work without it. Nevertheless 
it is suppressed by law in passing through 
the towns where grease is de rigueur. The 
bullocks are harnessed with a frightfully 
burdensome yoke of timber on the neck, 
and are commonly driven four in hand, if 
one can use the term where the steering 
apparatus consists of a rope round the 
horns of the leader. A very brief experi- 
ence shows that abundant time must be 
given to effect a safe passage of such a 
team in narrow quarters, for the bullock 
(not to mention his driver) will commonly 
stare with mute surprise until one’s pilot 
wheel is under his nose before it occurs to 
him to make way. This reminds me to 
answer an inquiry which will naturally 
be made by the intending visitor in re- 
gard to the “rule of the road” in the 
Azores. I put the query myself at an 
early period of my tour, and was prompt- 
ly informed that there was none. The 
reader will at once appreciate the charm 
of travel in a country where the law of 
traffic is so simple. 


THE CYCLE AT HELL’S MOUTH. 


A general exploration of the Azores is 
pretty sure to end in a parting glance at 
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St. Michael; and as my return there 
was the occasion of a visit with the cycle 
to one of the strangest scenes ever en- 
tered by wheels I may venture to carry 
the reader back with me to the fascinat- 
ing regions of the eastern central district 
of that island. The hot springs of the 
Furnas, were they situated in either con- 
tinent of the old or new world, would 
possess an international reputatien for 
their undoubted remedial powers and the 
handsome set of free baths erected in the 
valley by the Portuguese Government for 
the use of the people. As the area of 
the boiling and mud springs near the vil- 
lage is the leading attraction of the val- 
ley I determined that, if possible, it 
should be visited on wheels. Dry sum- 
mer weather and a friend’s help were the 
only requisites for this exploit. Never- 
theless the place is quite awful and un- 
canny enough to do full credit to its 
name. 

Let me describe briefly the curious rem- 
nant of activity which is still alive in this 
mighty volcanic centre. 

The Furnas crater in the east “is the 
counterpart of the Sete Cidades in the 
west —in fact, in the young days of the 


eruptive action they were probably two 
distinct islands, eventually united by the 
intermediate eruption of Lagoa do Fogo. 


In Sete Cidades, however, the nether 
fires are subdued, while here they are 
active in various directions. Following 
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the irregular street of the Furnas village 
the road or lane quits the houses about 
half a mile beyond the hotel and by a 
short declivity introduces the visitor sud- 
denly into a district which, so far as such 
extremely rough, irregular ground can be 
guessed, covers some five or Six acres. 
Here, in place of the luxuriant vegetation 
to be seen all round, the earth is covered 
with a white and yellow incrustation of 
silica and sulphur in great mounds, a 
peculiar hot, steamy, sulphurous smell 
greets one’s approach, and clouds of 
white steam and bluish vapor hang round 
at various points. The extraordinary 
feature of this ca/deira is the amazing 
number of different phenomena comprised 
within the same small space. There are 
boiling springs, mud_ springs, sulphur 
springs, hot and cold iron springs, aerated, 
acid and ice cold springs, all within a few 
yards and each one constant and inde- 
pendent. Here on our right, with a wall 
round it, is the Caldeira Murada, a 
furious boiling spring blowing jets of 
steam and water into the air. From it 
the public baths are supplied with their 
hot sulphur water, a set of baths which, 
if they were on the Continent, would, as 
I have heretofore observed, have a world- 
wide fame. 

A little farther on we stand by the 
Pedro Botelho, a rocky pool of clear 
boiling water, with violent jets constantly 
bursting up through it. Then we follow 
a path for a few yards by a low wall, and 
suddenly stand on the brink of a kind of 
funnel some twenty feet deep, lined with 
blue mud, from the bottom of which 
ascend strange subterranean noises with 
constant jets of muddy water. This is 
the Caldeira de Polmo (mud volcano) 
or Boca do Inferno (mouth of hell). It 
is difficult of access from above and rid- 
ing the tricycle round by a steep path 
I got down upon the Caldeira dos Vimes, 
a tract of ground where, although you 
can walk over it, the whole surface 
seethes and bubbles likea huge frying pan. 
Skirting this carefully, an extremely steep 
bit of path had to be ascended; but with 
a hand from a companion the machine 
was hoisted upward, and in the midst of 
thunderous gulpings and gurglings from 
the bowels of the earth we stood as close 
to the edge of this veritable “Inferno” 
as it is possible to approach. The steam 
jets swirled around us and the boiling 
liquid mud spurted at us viciously, as I 
restrained the “ Marlboro’ Cluh” from its 
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evident inclination to take a header into 
the awful crevice. This mud is. said to 
have precious virtues in rheumatism and 
gout. A lad crept cautiously round the 
edge while we watched, and collected a 
handful of it in a huge yam leaf, which 
he bore off in triumph to concoct some 
invalid’s bath. This gave rise to sundry 
jokes respecting the future immunity of 
the tricycle from rheumatic affections, 
after its strange baptism, and recommen- 
dations to the Machinists’ Company to 
submit all their productions to a like 
treatment. Time fails me to describe 
the endless features of interest in this 
vale of wonders. But to appreciate its 
romance and mystery to the full one 
must visit the Caldeira on one of these 
brilliant and breathless summer nights 
when the moon looks down over the 
black mountain walls upon a scene the 
very emblem of rural tranquillity and 
beauty. Supreme quiet reigns, yet in the 
centre of the valley there hovers per- 
petually a strange massive white cloud, 
changing slowly from one grotesque form 
to another, yet never departing. The 
faint, unearthly odor of sulphur fumes 
meets one’s nostrils now and again on 
drawing near it, and one realizes that be- 
neath the fairest of earth’s gardens the 
demon of the earthquake is still stirring 
in his uneasy sleep. 


ROUND AND ABOUT FURNAS. 


The double valley of the Furnas forms 
two adjoining craters, the upper one con- 


taining the extremely lovely lake. On a 
wooded height above this is “ Grena,” the 
little paradise in which resides Mr. George 
Hayes, to whom I am indebted for two 
of the most charming days spent in this 
neighborhood. Piloted by him I ascended 
the Pico de Ferro, a huge brow of rock 
overhanging the lake, and also explored 
a wild ravine, whose unique features of 
geological interest were such as to warrant 
the expenditure of some hours in taking 
special notes. While on this topic I may 
mention that the name of the Furnas has 
nothing to do with “furnaces,” as the 
reader might reasonably suppose. 

Furna is a “ cave,” and the name is de- 
rived from some two or three insignifi- 
cant caverns in the hillside near the vil- 
lage church, the only interest of which is 
that they were the reputed habitation of 
the hermits who first settled themselves 
in the valley and occupied these caves 
until the eruption of the Lagoa Secca, 
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or “ Dry Lake,” in the year 1630, hustled 
them out of it. 

I cannot recall the infinitely varied and 
beautiful surroundings of the Furnas 
without some mention of the wonderful 
“Gruta do Echo,” or Echo Chasm—a 
gigantic cleft in the mountains to the 
south, a thousand feet deep, and renowned 
for an echo which is probably not sur- 
passed anywhere in the world. I have 
heard a whole sentence or line of verse 
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of six or eight words returned from the 
depths of this vast ravine with such per- 
fect distinctness that it is hardly possible 
to resist the belief that someone is re- 
peating it after you. 

Dealing as I am with the records of 
a cycling tour, I can hardly trespass on 
space so far as to dilate upon those de- 
lightful excursions in the neighborhood 
of the Furnas where the wheel ventures 
not. In some other quarter must be sung 
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the praises of the exquisite vale of 
Ribeira Quente — the “ Warm Reaver ’’— 
which receives all the outflow of the hot 
springs, the wild secluded villages of the 
“Nord Este” and the mighty Pico de 
Vara, the highest summit in St. Michael. 
All these it was my lot to explore, and I 
trust may be so again. But meanwhile | 
revert to the quieter scenes of the Furnas 
lake. On its margin another set of ca/de- 
tras Claims attention, and even beneath its 
waters they seethe and bubble. Neverthe- 


EVOLUTION 
BY M. 


VOLUTION in yacht building is not 
like evolution in general. Ordi- 
narily evolution is subject only to 
natural law. But yacht building 

has been, unhappily, subject to the laws, 
failures and whims of those aggregations 
of learning and human error known as re- 
gatta and sailing committees. If it were 
true that each club or committee had 
started with even all the knowledge of 
its predecessors, conditions might be more 
equal ; but as things are, evolution in yacht 
building, alas, remains sud generis. There 
has been, undoubtedly, improvement since 
the dfys of the Dutch “yot.” But the 
progress has had many setbacks and has 
not been a continuous advance. The arbi- 
trary rule of measurement in existence at 
each given time has exerted a direct in- 
fluence on the type of vessel produced 
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less it swarms with goldfish and frogs, 
and after sundown the united chorus of 
these latter lively musicians seemed to 
afford a sort of rhythmic accompaniment 
to the pedaling of the cyclist. 

The Furnas valley holds the tourist 
back with an irresistible charm and it was 
with regretful unwillingness that I pur- 
sued the road skirting the lake westward, 
with the knowledge that it might never 
again fall to my lot to revisit these beau- 
tiful and secluded spots. 
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during its continuance. Committees ap- 
pointed for the purpose of formulating 
rules of measurement are not infallible ; 
jealousies, prejudices and sometimes even 
mistaken ideas of patriotism have inter- 
fered with the adoption of a rule which 
would have advanced with continuity the 
progress of the “yacht.” Indeed, at 
times, rules of measurement have been 
adopted under which the advance has 
been, so to speak, backward. 
Unfortunately, even the defects in the 
type produced by a given rule have not, 
from the rapidity with which one rule has 
succeeded another, been allowed to fully 
develop, so that they might thereafter be 
avoided. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of England has determined that 
its last adopted rule of measurement and 
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LINES OF A CUTTER. 


classification shall remain in force for sev- 
en years from the time of its adoption, 
that it may be given a thorough trial and 
its merits or defects be fully developed. 
Where the method of measurement changes 
almost from year to year, and where a 
change is more likely to occur than not, 
it follows that not as many will tempt 
fortune and build according to the limita- 
tions of the rule (lest new legislation throw 
their type of boat into the shade, at least 
as racers) as where they have received 
assurances that the rule shall remain un- 
changed for a period of years. There- 
fore, opportunities for correction of view 
by actual experience become lessened, ex- 
amples being the fewer, and progress is 
deterred. 

Any rule of measurement, particularly 
where racing is encouraged, adhered to by 
a yacht club which from its size or rep- 
utation exerts any considerable influence 
will in time produce some particular de- 
sign of “ yacht.” 

Comparatively few, even of those nom- 
inally interested in boats, understand the 
now existent rule of measurement; still 
fewer appreciate the influence which it has 
upon design. The present rule has a 
great advantage in that it has been quite 
generally accepted by existing clubs, In 
consequence its influence will the sooner 
become apparent, whether for better or 
worse. Sail area and length on the water 
line are the factors in the existing rule, 
and, briefly, the rule is to add the square 
root of the sail area to the length and di- 
vide the sum by two, the result being the 
“racing length’ or measurement. The 
formula is expressed as 


s.a. +1]. w. 1. 
v 2 


The methods of obtaining sail area in 
use, however, are only approximations, 


to take the case of single - masted vessels 
as an illustration, for then it consists in 
finding the area of a triangle, the base of 
which is measured practically from the 
end of the bowsprit to the end of the 
boom, with certain additions (generally 
a quarter of the length of the gaff) to 
allow for the extra sail area over an 
actual triangle, while the altitude of the 
triangle is measured from the topmast 
head to the saddle or goose neck. The 
reason for the use of this triangle is con- 
venience and the statement of the self- 
evident fact that spars neither shrink nor 
stretch. It is a bad reason, however, and 
sooner or later will produce bad results. 
If sail area is accepted as a factor in 
“measurement,” it should be measured, 
not approximated. This method, too, 
gives the same value per square foot to 
topsail and jib-topsail area that it does to 
mainsail area, which is not scientifically 
the fact. But where the bad effects will 
first be noticeable will be in the shorten- 
ing of topmasts and the lengthening of 
lower masts. Actual measurement of lower 
sails, with an allowance of a fixed ratio 
of mainsail area for topsail, would prevent 
the impending backward step in the di- 
rection of the rig of the old - fashioned 
sloop, a thing of the past now, almost as 
extinct as the dodo, the great auk, or 
Noah’s ark. 

To turn for a moment to measure- 
ment’s twin sister, “ classification,” we find 
that, while measurement, as the term im- 
plies, means a method of determining 
relative size in yachts, and is in itself 
more important than classification, the 
latter exerts very considerable influence 
in determining shape. While the majority 
of clubs in America to-day use the rule 
of measurement described, ¢. ¢., class the 
boats together for racing purposes simply, 
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they classify on load water line length, 
which manifestly is an inconsistency. 

At first blush it would seem as though 
any rule sufficiently good for measure- 
ment must be good enough for classifi- 
cation, and further inquiries but confirm 
this view. The designer under existing 
circumstances (a L. W. L. classification) 
has but one thing he can do: build up 
to the limit of length permitted in each 
class, and then exercise all his ingenuity 
to discover over what form of hull he can 
spread the greatest number of square feet 
of sail, having always regard to the fact 
that he must pay for his increased sail 
area by allowing time to boats with less 
sail spread, and bearing always in mind 
that that expressive, but, for purposes of 
definition, elusive fact and phrase, “ limit 
of effective use of power,” lurks in the 
background. ‘ What shape will enable 
him to carry the greatest amount of sail 
for which he thinks he can pay in the al- 
lowances ” is his problem. 

Necessarily this will produce a yacht 
which, though probably fast, is open to a 
serious objection—expense. In addition 
to the extra original cost for a boat of 
the given length there will be the in- 
creased expense of running her, for it is 
not the boat which is handled, but the 
sails, and large sails necessitate a larger 
crew, a proportionately larger pay roll, 
and all the additional expense in the gal- 
ley and the slop shop. 

The type of boats produced in this 
country at the present date, owing to the 
operation of the existing rule of measure- 
ment, is a great advance over our yachts 
of a few years back, for the designer, 
hampered in his length and compelled to 
use large driving power, gives his yacht, 
in order to enable her to carry her sail, 
in most cases great depth, and conse- 
quently low centre of gravity of bal- 


last, thus rendering it “ uncapsizable.” 


But would it not be a step in advance if 
the method of classification should per- 
mit him to use that admittedly most valu- 
able of all dimensions for speed—length 
—without restriction? If with somewhat 
smaller sails (resulting in economy of 
operation) he could then make an ad- 
vance in model and obtain equal speed, it 
would be acknowledged that there had 
been a marked gain in designing. 
Classification by “sailing length” 
would give the opportunity. With the 
most important dimension handicapped 
designers have produced the now existent 
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type of forty footers, viz., all the length 
allowed by law, and all the sail they know 
how to carry. One has only to look at 
the forty-foot class as it exists to-day to 
appreciate how accurate is this statement. 
With one end in view the designers are 
compelled to work large sails not perfec- 
tion in model. It is a development of 
muscle, so to speak, not science, and it 
cannot be otherwise. It is known, for 
example, that the forty footer A/inerza, 
being a smaller boat and with less sail, 
repeatedly defeated the other “ forties,” 
more powerful though they be ; but, as her 
designer (Wm. Fife, Jr., of Fairlie,) has 
shown in Jessica, five feet more of water- 
line length, more accommodation, practi- 
cally the same sail area and practically 
the same running expense can be put into 
a boat which must necessarily, from its 
possessing 12% per cent. more of the great 
speed factor — length — be her superior, 
and, under a classification by racing 
length, is her competitor in those clubs 
which have seen the merits of and adopted 
this classification. If honor is to be as- 
cribed where honor is due, then the ear- 
nest efforts of the Corinthian Yacht Club 
of New York, in recognizing and advo- 
cating the importance of the rule, may 
be expected to receive recognition, even 
though tardy, when the rule shall become 
of universal adoption. 

That such universal adoption is no 
baseless prediction seems evidenced by 
the fact that special committees in other 
yacht clubs appointed for the purpose 
have investigated and reported favorably 
upon this measure, and though those 
clubs have not as yet officially adopted it 
the indications are that it is merely a 
matter of time. 

It may be a fad attributable to per- 
sonal beliefs or predilections, but many 
think the only ultimate and proper meth- 
od will be found to be not only to meas- 
ure the actual sails but to measure the 
sails only, for the purpose of determining 
the relative sizes of boats for racing. All 
rules of measurement have weak points 
which can be cheated. It would be diff- 
cult to cheat actual sail area. Measur- 
ing the absolute area of sail— gauging 
the power of a yacht—imposes no restric- 
tion on the ideas of a naval architect, 
and there is no incidental advantage 
offered by such a rule to the making of 
vessels unsafe through undue lightness of 
construction, that they may be enabled 
thereby to employ additional ballast. 
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The only temptation to undue lightness 
for the purpose of gaining extra ballast 
would be to allow increased sail, but as 
under such a system of measurement this 
increase would have to be largely paid 
for in allowing time to more conservative 
competitors, the temptation would disap- 
pear. 

The man who can design a larger boat 
with the same amount of motive power 
which another man must use in a smaller 
boat to obtain the same speed has evi- 
denced the greater skill. This is not a 
new idea. Mr. Marett (the great Eng- 
glish authority of his time) in his “ Trea- 
tise on Yacht Building,” published more 
than twenty-five years since, said: “The 
fact is that the only correct measure of a 
yacht for racing purposes is the measure- 
ment of the sails. Its greater simplicity 
and practicability are only secondary rec- 
ommendations to the evident advantages 
to be derived from its adoption. No valid 
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objection, except that of novelty, has ever 
been raised against it, and the most bene- 
ficial results are to be expected from this 
method of measurement applied to racing 
craft.” 

Many yachtsmen and some designers 
oppose this system of measurement, fear- 
ing it might produce a canoe shape of 
vessel—something which will go extreme- 
ly fast with small motive power off the 
wind, but would not possess the desirable . 
elements of safety and comfort. ‘These 
ideas are possibly either the result of, or 
are influenced by, our local waters (New 
York harbor), which on a majority of 
days gives, from its surroundings, its 
shoals and its prevalent winds, much more 
reaching and running than windward 
work, But ‘a rule of measurement is to 
be considered from the point of view of 
the principle involved, and should cer- 
tainly not be influenced by any geographi- 
cal or local conditions. 


(Completed in next issue.) 
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SPORTS OF AN IRISH FAIR. 


SomME REMINISCENCES OF THIS Extinct CustomMm—A GAME RESEM- 
BLING BASEBALL A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


BY ROBERT T. 


F all the quaint 
old Irish cus- 
toms those at- 
taching to the 
“old fair” are 
my pleasantest 

memories. There you 
had the “ trick-o’-the- 
loop” man and the “on 
the mud again” and 
“up wid the ware, Mag- 
gie’’’ games and hosts 
of others; and there, 
too, were the dancing 
and drinking tents, and 
the hurlers and the 
boys and girls —“ the 
pick o’ the parish.”” It used to be one long 
day and evening of hilariously good - hu- 
mored fun. 

Of course there used to be some little 
unpleasantness now and then, if the hurl- 
ers of Ballinspittle beat those of Inno- 
shannon, etc., etc. But such petty blood- 
creating episodes were a necessity. For, 
apart from the friendly (?) bouts that 
might take place in connection with some 
match-making quarrel, the excitement of 
the inter - parish war at the finish of a 
hurling match was “only as it should be,” 
and tothe onlookers it was highly interest- 
ing. 

But the days are gone when Tom and 
Patrick and Nick met their girls at an 
“old fair” and danced a contest for 
their hands. (The hearts had long since 
béen won at some wake or christening.) 
The mission of the “ on-the-mud-again ” 
man and the “thimble rigger” is now too 
mercurial in its “lay” to give those gen- 
tlemen a sufficient amount of honest busi- 
ness to flourish either increasingly or pros- 
perously, and only at the country races 
and open coursing meetings can one now 
be found. 

A strange thing about this “fair” was 
that it was not a fair. It was a meet- 
ing place after the harvest time for the 
young and the old—a kind of thanksgiv- 
ing of the older kind where jollity and 
innocent amusements preceded the prayer- 
ful method of to-day. 


WALSH. 


But perhaps I am wrong. It was called 
a fair, and in some out-of-the-way corner 
of the fair field you could see a few miser- 
able specimens of the hog or sheep tribe. 
tended by quite as miserable-looking hu- 
man beings. “They are laborers,” and 
needy ones, and often at these old gather- 
ings they received “an income” for a few 
animals not worth their numerical value 
in sovereigns. It is a god-like manner of 
thanksgiving is this. For after reaping in 
a rich harvest the farmer bethinks him of 
the poor, without seeming charity ; for 
this every Irish peasant and laborer ab- 
hors “so long as they have a spade to dig 
with.” 

And yet, without permission, I repeat it 
was a fair—a fair of the prettiest girls and 
splendidest men under the skies. Here 
came the fathers and mothers of the girls 
and “gossoons,” on match making intent. 
The maidens assembled on their “ fair 
fields,” fathers and mothers, boys and 
girls, certainly on marriage intent, but 
with the determination to allow the young 
folks to decide for themselves from 
among the dancers or hurlers or the run- 
ners or singers who was to be the partner 
of his or her life. 

But to the fair. 
last one I was present at. It was at 
Camphill, near the old town which Julian 
Hawthorne (who lived there) was pleased 
to call the “ ancient Spanish city of Kin- 
sale.” The “powers that be” stopped 
the holding of the “old fair” long before 
Mr. Hawthorne’s visit, or probably he 
would have woven a description of it into 
his admirable story. 

It was in 1876 that the last one was 
held. I was neither old nor was I a child 
then, so that my recollection of it is fairly 
good. 

I remember well when after breakfast 
we mounted a dog cart en route for the 
“ fair field” and swung through the town. 
The streets were thronged with farmers, 
their wives, daughters and sons — all 
“ decked out in their best.” Nor was this 
all. This “ancient Spanish city” boasts 
of possessing the largest mackerel fishery 
in the world (and this is true of it), and 


I shall tell you of the 
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the dark-eyed, dark-haired fisher girls 
and boys mingled with the country peo- 
ple as they passed through the quaint, old 
winding streets on their way, too, to the 
“ fair field.” 

Along the mile of road that led to the 
place was one kaleidoscope of color, from 
the bright reds and blues and blacks of 
the fishing fraternity’s dresses to the 
sombre friezes and broadcloths of the 
farmers and their dress - proud spouses. 
And the children—God bless them !—all 
in rainbow shades and making the air 
ting with their demands for “ faireens.” 
Wasn’t it Dickens, or who was it who 
said something like this: “Is it not a 
pleasant thing that those who came so 
lately from God should love us?” Who- 
ever said it it is true, but those children 
loved us because of the bright sixpenny- 
piece “faireens” we gave them, yet we 
were pleased with their expressions of af- 
fection and gratitude. 

But now we have passed Camphill and 
are at the fair field. We have paid the 
toll, handed over our vehicle to our man 
and are in the crowd. Talk of a modern 
amusement meeting of any kind in com- 
parison with the quaintly-picturesque fun 
and innocence of this! In pure American 
phraseology, “ it isn’t in it.” 

The moment you got inside the field 
gate you were simply lost in a_ whirl 
of unceremonious, good-humored, pictu- 
resque fun. Here there was a match- 
making party, with their “Wisha now, 
Mary, achree, isn’t he a fine boy, and he 
has thirteen cows,” etc.; and you saw 
the rosy cheeks of the pretty Irish girl 
flush crimson with anger or pleasure as 
the proposal affected her. Even beside 
this serious group might be an “ on-the- 
mud-again” man, with his unique gaming 
utensils. Gingerbread and _ brandyball 
and sugar-stick booths formed a nearer 
background from the drinking and danc- 
ing tents farther on, and the tumblers 
and fortune tellers enlivened the man and 
woman and child crowded corner by their 
fantastic antics. 

Yes, our first glimpse of that “old 
fair’ was a radical change from the 
formal dances and dinners and balls — 
masque or otherwise—of society. Here 
were nature’s own people, and they be- 
haved naturally. 

Farther on we engaged in a game of 
this mysterious “on-the-mud” game. 
The proprietor had for paraphernalia, in 
all, a piece of wood something after the 
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shape of the Eiffel tower, but not quite so 
high. It measured about five inches in 
height and perhaps an eighth of an inch 
in diameter at the top and one inch at 
the bottom. In addition to this he hada 
lump of soft yellow clay or mud, anda 
thin iron bar about four inches long. The 
method of playing is this: The Eiffel 
tower is placed on a piece of the mud— 
about an inch and a half in diameter— 
on top of this is balanced the coin you 
bet, and you stand back about six feet 
with the iron bar in your hand. You 
throw this miniature crowbar horizon- 
tally at the tower, and should you hit it 
and the coin fall off the disk of mud you 
win the equivalent of your bet. But it is 
a very difficult thing to achieve this per- 
fection in the game of “on the mud 
again,” and the proprietor’s eternal enun- 
ciation of this sentence is proof that few 
people can knock their coins off of it, and 
consequently Monsieur “On The Mud” 
pockets them. 

And so on through the “up wid the 
ware, Maggie,” and “ trick-o’-the-loop ” 
and other old-fashioned games we wan- 
dered until we found ourselves in the 
centre of a noisy crowd. What it meant 
we could not understand. Right in front 
was a huge sign entitled “ The Rakes of 
Mallow,” and behind and underneath it 
was atent. And, surely, to us it seemed 
that all the rakes at the fair had congre- 
gated beneath the sign. But we in- 
quired what the commotion was for, and 
we were rewarded by learning that “a 
boy from Balgooly wants to marry Nora 
Ryan, but Tim Donoghue has bespoke 
her, and they’re goin’ to try it out on the 
flure inside.” 

Of course we went “inside,” and after 
a good deal of pancake - making crush 
on every side we got close to the “ flure ” 
(a door placed on the ground for the 
dancers). But it was a dance — jigs and 
double jigs and reel and _ planxties 
“galore.” And the movements were so 
graceful, it is no wonder the old poet 
said: “Bad luck to thim forrin invin- 
tions. The ould Irish jig is the dance.” 
And amid huzzas and jorums of porter 
and whiskey it was declared that Tim 
Donoghue was the best dancer. 

There was no fight, though one often 
did occur on such occasions ; but the Bal- 
gooly boy was to “trya race” with Tim 
in the evening, and although he had lost 
the girl and owned nine cows he would 
then give them all to “bate the oma- 
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dhaun.” But it wasn’t fated so. Tim and 
Nora were as though they had been pub- 
licly plighted after the race; and, to- 
gether, they watched the hurlers toss the 
ball, unmolested and happy in the con- 
sciousness of their safety for each other. 
And the hurlers played a game of games. 
Ballinspittle was three goals ahead in the 
first half, and the Courcies country people 
were jubilant. But the turn came, and 
the Innoshannon and Shipool contingent 
“put their first foot foremost.” After a 
terrific tussle, during which noses and 
faces and chests and shins peeled off their 
bark, and colored the players for the honor 
of their country sides, the umpire—almost 
at the risk of his life —declared “time 
up, and the game a draw.” Pandemo- 
nium reigned a while. But finally, be- 
neath the shade of the “Rakes of Mal- 
low,” and not having the historical beech 
tree to fulfill Virgil’s line, the combatants 
made merry over the fact that “one was 
as good a man, or better, than the other.” 
And in this way do all hurling matches 
— those which are inter - parish — take 
place, determination to win at the cost 
of much exercise of brawn and loss of 
strength being first factors, and jollity 


and good-humored acceptance of defeat 


or victory being the second. The battles 
are fought with a peculiar earnestness— 
the honor of the parish depends on it; 
but the simplicity of character of the 
players always prevents bad feeling, and 
losers and victors alike celebrate the re- 
sult good humoredly. 

Hurling matches were centuries back 
sports of the Celt. Some of the most 
charming poems of Ossian are connect- 
ed with the festivals of games, and all 
through the writings of ancient Irish sav- 
ants mention is frequently made of the 
runners and boxers and hurlers of nearly 
two thousand years ago. 


And despite the attempt to crush out- 


the manhood of Ireland by forbidding 
their use of weapons, the common people 
established the “old fair,” the last of 
which died out in 1876. Then for a time 
the game of hurling died out, and it was 
not until the establishment of the Gaelic 
Athletic Association, during the present 
decade, that it began to revive. 

Now branches of that association exist 
in nearly every parish in Ireland, and on 
Sundays it is not unusual to find ten or 
twelve thousand people watching an ex- 
citing game with all the pleasure that did 
their forefathers and mothers watch the 
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contests at the annual festivals or at the 
old fairs. 

Here in America the Gaelic Athletic 
Society has established many branches. 
I believe there are in all forty-nine hurl- 
ing clubs in the United States. And it 
is pleasant now and then to climb the 
heights of Hoboken and watch the young 
Irish-Americans emulating the Fioinea of 
sixteen hundred years ago in their wield- 
ing of the hurley. 

There was another game played at the 
olden festivals and fairs of Ireland that 
reminds me curiously of baseball. It is 
called “trap,” and as it so closely re- 
sembles America’s national game and was 
practiced in Ireland more than one thou- 
sand years ago, I shall describe it here. 
The last game I saw played was at a 
place close to Ventry harbor, in the 
county of Kerry. It was during an an- 
nual celebration of the 17th of March. 
In a great field were thousands of the 
peasantry and people from Dingle, and 
even from Killarney and Listowel and 
Limerick. At a signal the entire con- 
course moved toward the hill where I 
was standing with a friend, and there 
remained on the battlefield only fifty 
men. These were the players, and this 
is how the game was played: 

A captain for each side being selected, 
the forty-eight players stand in a row, and 
from them the captains alternately call 
each twenty-four men. Then they toss 
for innings and the game begins. It is 
played with a hurley and a ball of horse- 
hair and leather formed like a double 
cone <>. This is placed on the ground 
near to a hole, which answers the purpose 
of the baseball home plate; under it is a 
spoon-shaped piece of wood called a kip- 
peen. This the batsman strikes and the 
ball rises in the air, when he hits at it. 
Should he miss three strokes he is out. 
If he fails to drive it forty hurley lengths 
(about ninety feet) he also loses his in- 
nings. And he scores nothing unless the 
ball is driven at least the distance of fifty 
hurley lengths. 

Behind the batsman is the captain of 
the opposing team, and his twenty-four 
men are arranged in a semicircle on the 
field, about fifty yards from the batsman. 
At a line distant from the hole about 
twenty hurley lengths are stationed two 
men of the z# side, and their duty is a 
strange one. When the ball is struck the 
fielders endeavor to catch it on the fly or 
after one hop, and should they succeed 
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in doing this, with one hand, the man is 
out. If they do not catch it they throw 
it toward the hole. And then comes the 
business of the two men who stand on this 
“twenty-hurley line.” It is their duty to 
prevent the ball getting within that line 
and they are permitted to strike it as it is 
thrown, and so increase the score of their 
friend. Should they miss three times, 
then the batsman is out, as though it was 
he himself who had made the false hits. 

If the ball is thrown behind the play- 
er the opposing captain endeavors to so 
strike it that it goes within the twenty- 
hurley line, in which event also the bats- 
man relinquishes his hurley. The score 
is counted by distance only. For in- 
stance, nothing counts until after the ball 
has been struck fifty hurleys’ lengths, and 
after that each length counts one, the 
length of the game being usually five hun- 
dred. Or sometimes it is decided by the 
aggregate of the innings. 

It seems to me that this game is a more 
scientific one than baseball. It requires 
greater skill in handling the bat and in- 
finitely more strength, and certes the 
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work of the fielders is more difficult and 
requires absolute skill in the determina- 
tion of the throw toward the hole. Of 
course it is not precisely similar to base- 
ball—for instance, there is no pitcher— 
but the mode is not so very dissimilar that 
one cannot trace a close resemblance. 

This game continues to be played in 
many parts of Ireland, particularly in the 
West and Southwest ; and so great is the 
interest taken in it in the parishes where 
it is played that all country sides turn 
out to watch this picturesque test of the 
strength and skill of their athletic young 
friends. In the days of the old fairs this 
game rivalled hurling. But that olden 
celebration is no more. “ An’ more’s the 
pity.” Of course the pewter pints and 
glass and half-glass measures did wonder- 
ful business on that day. Once even, at 
a place called Ballinhassig, there was a 
fatal disturbance at an “old fair.” But 
such occurrences are not frequent, and 
it brought about a blending together of 
the people, and a good will between the 
clans and parishes that nothing since then 
could accomplish. 


BOB WHITE. 


Not for the world would I harm thee now ; 
Thy children need thy loving care. 

I’ll wait till sunny summer’s gone, 
When flowers are withered and trees are bare ; 
When keen and crisp is the autumn air ; 


Then will I seek thee, Bob ! 


I’ll seek thee in the stubble field 
Where ripens now the golden grain, 

And whence thy ceaseless love calls come, 
My faithful setter will thy covert gain 
And flush thee. Upon thee ¢hex Ill rain 

The leaden hail; beware then, Bob ! 


Slay thee now? Ah, me! Oh, no ; 

Orphan thy little children dear ? 
Their crouching, trembling forms to see ; 

Their feeble cries and pleadings hear ; 

Their calling “ Father, father, are you near ?” 
Would break my heart, Bob! 


I’ll wait till cool October comes 

When slank and brake are seared and browned, 
And strong of wing are thy tender brood ; 

When russet leaves have strewn the ground, 

And tuft and tussock with frost are crowned, 
Thou mayst expect me, Bob! 


Matt. K. DRAKE. 








ASSOCIATLiON FOOTBALL. 


BY S. 


MERICA is the home of all nation- 
alities and the playground of all 
sports. Unlike all other great na- 
tions, where the people belong for 

the most part to some particular race, 
tribe or creed, we have a population made 
up of the representatives of nearly all the 
nations on the face of the globe. With 
such an aggregation for a population it is 
not to be wondered at that we have all 
of the great national games and pastimes 
represented here. Wherever you find a 
group of countrymen from some foreign 
land there you are sure to find men and 
women engaged in passing their leisure 
hours in the games of their native land. 

In this vast and extensive country, 
wherein nearly every climate is known, 
the weather is adapted to any sport. 

With the national games of all na- 
tions to select from, the progressive and 
ingenious Americans could not select a 
sport that would truly represent them, 
and it was not until the inventive mind 
had been taxed for years that the great 
national game of baseball, that king of 
all sports, was created and adopted. With 
a national game that can be played but 
six months out of the twelve, and with an 
ever increasing sport - loving public, the 
desire, or rather necessity, of a national 
pastime for the winter months has be- 
come apparent.* 

With the close of the baseball season 
the American sporting public, excepting 
the collegians and their friends, relapse 
into a state of lethargy or hibernate in 
the gymnasia, thus robbing themselves 
of the golden days of the year. To 
be sure, a few venture forth to enjoy 
the exhilarating atmosphere, and witness 
the lacrosse and curling matches, but the 
majority are dead to the world. 

The climate of the Eastern States ad- 
mits of the playing of Association foot- 
ball until the heavy snow storms of De- 
cember cover the ground. 

The storms of winter clear away early 
enough in the spring to admit of resum- 
ing play by March 1, and it is not until 
“Qld Sol” has reached his northern limit 





* The writer forgets that indoor baseball is rapidly gain- 
ing ground as a winter sport.—Ep. OurTina. 


opponents won the game. 
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in June that football players are driven 
from the field. With more than half of 
the months in the year available for play- 
ing, the impetus gained by the game of 
football and the impression it has made 
upon the American public have secured 
it the highest position in American sports 
next to baseball, and ere another season 
has passed away it will be recognized as 
the national game for winter and has 
every prospect of even ranking above 
baseball as a national game, the only 
drawback that it has met with as yet 
being the fact that it is not of Ameri- 
can birth, but a child by adoption. 

Football under Association rules resem- 
bles its older brother, Rugby, to a certain 
degree, but it is widely different in its char- 
acteristics. The game is a derivation from 
Rugby with a stringent modification. It 
was instituted about the year 1863, and, 
partly in derision and partly to discrim- 
inate between the two games, Association 
football was styled the “ dribbling ” game. 
In its early history the game was in a 
very crude form, and was generally play- 
ed without any spectators, and in rough- 
ness it equaled, if it did not surpass, the 
Rugby game. The residents of one vil- 
lage would be matched against the resi- 
dents of another village, and the larger 
village generally won, not, however, ow- 
ing to superiority in play as much as to 
excessiveness in numbers, 

The ball would be placed midway be- 
tween the villages and then the residents 
would turn out ez masse, and the side 
that kicked the ball into the village of its 
The members 
of the winning side would find themselves 
oftentimes miles from home. 

When the rules that now govern the 
game were finally adopted the play was 
brought into its proper sphere, and it 
commended itself to the public in a very 
strong manner. 

Like all other sports it has been 
changed and altered from time to time, 
as occasion and circumstances suggested, 
until now it is on a firm basis, with good 
strong rules by which it is governed, and 
it may justly be termed scientific football, 
as it is a game played by the feet, not by 











the hands. The grounds should be twice 
as long as they are wide, the maximum 
length being 200 yards, width 100 yards, 
and the minimum length 100 yards, width 
soyards. The goal posts are in the cen- 
tre of the end lines and are eight yards 
apart, with a crossbar eight feet from 
the ground. Each corner is marked by 
flag posts and the side lines are desig- 
nated as “touch lines.” The ball used 
differs from the Rugby ball only in 
shape, being perfectly round instead of 
oblong, and the regulation size is between 
twenty-seven and twenty-eight inches in 
circumference. 

A team is composed of eleven players 
and their positions are designated as for- 
wards, half backs, full backs and goal. 
The ball is placed in the centre of the 
field and the captain winning the toss has 
the option of the kick off or choice of 
goal. With all things equal the captain 
who wins the toss generally elects to kick 
off. Nothing is to be gained by the 
choice of goal, unless the grounds are un- 
even, when it is advantageous to play 
with the grade rather than against it, or 
when there is a strong wind blowing down 
the field, which is a great obstacle to over- 
come if obliged to kick against, as well 
as against a strong eleven. 

The position of forward embraces five 
players, who are designated, according to 
their positions on the field, as right and 
left wings and centre. These men are the 
players who form the advance guard in 
the attack. One man plays in the centre, 
with two men on either side and slightly 
in advance of him The position of cen- 
tre is an important one to fill, and a poor 
man in this place will bring defeat upon 
an otherwise invincible team. He must 
be quick in thought as well as in action. 
With his wings playing in advance and 
in the midst of the opposing team he 
must stand cool and firm, ever ready to 
direct them by signal to a weak place in 
their opponents’ defense or the proper 
time to pass the ball to the opposite 
wing. 

While directing and attending to the 
play of the wings he must stand always 
in readiness to receive the ball on a pass 
from either side, and his eye must com- 
municate quickly with his brain and tell 
him whether the ball should be passed to 
the opposite wing and the attack con- 
tinued or allowed to go down the field 
toward his own goal fora few minutes 
in order to rest the forwards. He must 
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embrace every opportunity to kick for 
goal and his clear judgment should de- 
cide when such a play is intended. If his 
forwards have carried the line of attack 
well to either side, thereby drawing the 
defense line of their opponents away 
from the goal mouth through strategy, 
and the ball is suddenly returned to the 
centre, he must be ready to receive it and 
make a sure kick for goal. 

Good judgment, clear eyesight and a 
sure kicker are essential in the make up 
of this all-important player who guards 
the centre. The wing players are to the 
Association game what the half backs are 
to the Rugby game. They are the play- 
ers that invade the territory of their op- 
ponents. It is their duty to keep up the 
attack continuously. They have nothing 
to do except to keep the ball away from 
their opponents by passing from side to 
side or back to the centre. 

The remainder of the team should not 
interest them in the least, as they have 
enough to do to attend to their own work. 
They are to play the ball when it comes 
to them, and, while they are not actively 
interested in the play at other points, they 
must have a line of defense back of them 
in which they can place their confidence, 
for nothing makes the work of a forward 
player more difficult than a weak defense. 
The four wing players must be capable 
of juggling or dribbling the ball with 
their feet in order to keep control of it 
when in close quarters, be good runners, 
sure passers and kickers and cool headed. 
It is in this position that individuality of 
play often causes a rupture in a team. 
Individual playing brings applause and 
praise upon the player, but defeat upon 
the team. 

The four wing players must lose their 
identity and work collectively and in uni- 
son in order to assure victory and a high 
standard for their team. When a for- 
ward commences to cater to the grand 
stand it is wise and eminently prudent to 
drop him as expeditiously as_ possible. 
The defense is composed of six players, 
or a majority of the team. The forward 
line in the defense is made up of three 
players, who are designated as half backs. 
In build they are generally slightly heav- 
ier than the forwards, as they are not re- 
quired to be so fleet of foot. They ad- 
vance and recede above and below the 
centre of the field, according to the tide 
of the game, governing their positions by 
that of the forwards. 
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When two teams are very evenly 
matched and the forwards have had con- 
siderable work it is no unusual thing for 
the half backs to take the place of the 
forwards for a short time and give them 
a chance to rest. A man playing in the 
position of half back should combine all 
of the qualities of a forward player, with 
a little extra weight and good blocking 
powers as well. The rear line of the 
defense is made up of two full backs. 
They are the heavy weights of the eleven. 
Their positions are directly in front and 
a little to the side of the goal. If their 
opponents succeed in passing the ball by 
the forwards, and break through the ad- 
vance line of the defense, then is the time 
that the full backs show their powers. 

They should be kickers from the word 
go. Their only play is to stop the fierce 
onslaught, secure the ball, and by a 
long kick return it to the half backs or 
forwards. With two good full backs on 
the field the forwards may rest assured 
that they will keep them well fed, and 
this fact alone gives the entire team con- 
fidence. When the opponents have suc- 


ceeded in crossing the drawbridge, have 
broken the portcullis and are about to 


enter the sacred precincts, they are met 
by the inner guard, the goal tend. A 
person generally of small build, light and 
active, he is the embodiment of all hope. 
Upon him, when every other man in the 
team has been passed, rests the power of 
stemming the tide. On him depends the 
victory or defeat. In him, and him only, 
is vested the right to touch the ball with 
his hands while it is in play. 

Unlike the Rugby game, the ball must 
be placed between the goal posts and de- 
neath the crossbar in order to score a 
point. With every man in the field di- 
rectly in the goal mouth, half ot them 
trying to kick the ball between the posts 


and the other half trying to prevent it, it - 


requires a man with a very level head to 
stand there and watch the scrimmage and 
keep the ball away from the coveted ter- 
ritory. 

The play is commenced by the side 
that elects to kick off making a place 
kick from the centre of the field and in 
the direction of the opposite goal. The 
players on the opposite side are not al- 
lowed to approach within ten yards of the 
ball until it is kicked off and a player on 
either side is not allowed to pass the cen- 
tre toward the opposite ah until the ball 
has been kicked off. 
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The man making the kick cannot play 
the ball again until it has been played 
by another man. In case the ball is 
kicked through the goal on the kick off 
or by any free kick the point is not to 
be scored. As soon as the ball is put 
in play every man in the field gradually 
moves toward the centre. ‘To and fro, 
backward and forward, hither and thither 
flies the ball. Now attacking, then de- 
fending, now advancing, then receding, 
surge the players in the strife. Every 
man is playing football, individually but 
in unison, and the vast multitude stand 
in silence which is only broken by the 
cheer of hearty supporters when some 
brilliant play is made or when the ball is 
put in “ touch.” 

The ball is in “touch,” that is, out of 
play, when it passes over the side lines. 
The ball is put in play again by a player 
of the opposite side to that which kicked 
it out throwing it in from the point on 
the boundary line where it left the ground. 
When this play is made there is a liabil- 
ity of some trouble arising on account of 
players being off side. A player is never 
off side if he is behind the ball or if he 
is in front of the ball, providing, how- 
ever, that three or more of his oppon- 
ents are nearer their goal line than him- 
self. The player who throws the ball in 
cannot play it again until some other 
player has played it. 

If the ball is kicked over the end or 
goal line it is also out of play. If the 
ball is kicked over the goal line by one of 
the opposite side it has to be kicked off by 
one of the players behind whose goal line 
it went, within six yards of the nearest 
goal post. Ifa player kicks the ball over 
his own goal line a player from the op- 
posite side has to kick it from within one 
yard of the nearest corner flag post. 
This play is known as a corner kick and 
is much desired. The men line up di- 
rectly in front of the goal and when the 
ball is kicked in they try to bunt it 
through the goal with their heads. The 
goal keeper may use his hands but cannot 
carry the ball, and if he leaves his posi- 
tion no one can take his place, and should 
he follow the ball beyond the centre of 
the field he is then governed by the same 
rule as regards the use of hands as any 
other player. 

In case any of the rules are violated a 
free kick is given to the opposite side. 
The game is devoid of rough play, and 
the players who would like such work are 
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kept down by a very stringent rule which 
gives the referee the right to send any 
man from the field, and if a man is sent 
off for ungentlemanly conduct another 
player is not allowed to take his place, 
and the team is one man short. The 
game is played in two halves of forty-five 
minutes each and the ends are changed at 
half time. After a goal is won the losing 
side has to kick off, but after the changing 
of ends the ball is kicked off by the op- 
posite side from that which originally 
did so. 

The game is as yet in its infancy in this 
country, but has made strides that are un- 
precedented in any adopted sport. The 
Carleton Club, of Toronto, Ontario, was 
formed in 1877, and to that belongs 
great credit in advancing the interest of 
the game. Seven years after the birth of 
the Carleton Club the American association 
was formed. Before this time there were 
a number of clubs in the States, the old- 
est being the O. N. T.’s and the Almas, 
of Newark, N. J. The American associa- 
tion brought these scattered clubs under 
one head or board of government. The 
clubs that entered were the O. N. T.’s, 
Domestics, New Yorks, Kearney Rangers, 
Patersons and Paterson Rangers, all clus- 
tered about the metropolis and within the 
radius of a few miles. 

The O.N. T.’s won the championship 
for the season of 1884-5, defeating the 
New Yorks by a score of 1 goal to o, 
after a protested match. The following 
season saw two more clubs added to the 
association, the Trentons and the New 
York Rovers. The final round found 
the O. N. T.’s and the Kearney Rangers 
pitted against each other in the battle for 
the supremacy. For the second time the 
O.N. T.’s carried off the honors and were 
hailed as the champions of the American 
association, defeating the Rangers by a 
score of 3 goalsto 1. The Pilgrims were 
the only club admitted the next season 
and for the third time the O. N. T.’s car- 
ried off the honors, defeating their old 
antagonists, the Kearney Rangers, by a 
score of 3 goals to 1. 

It was during this season that the first 
international match was played with Can- 
ada. The eleven men were selected from 
the different clubs, seven of them, how- 
ever, being members of the O. N. T.’s. Up 
to this time it will be seen that the game 
was confined to lower New York and New 
Jersey. ‘Tis true that the game had been 
played to some extent in the New England 
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States previous to this year, but it was 
not until the season of 1887-8 that the 
clubs felt that they were competent to try 
conclusions with the older teams in the 
association. It was during this season 
that the Ansonias, of Connecticut ; Provi- 
dence Athletics and Pawtucket Free Wan- 
derers, of Rhode Island; Fall River Rovers 
and East Ends, of Massachusetts, and the 
Caledonians, of Newark, N. J., were ad- 
mitted to membership in the association. 

With this infusion of new blood into 
the association the interest in the sport 
was greatly increased. It brought new 
clubs into the different cities and gave 
the spectators a variety of styles of play. 
With new and practically unknown teams 
to fight against the older members of the 
association went to work with a will, de- 
termined to keep the honors among them. 
The new clubs from the East entered the 
contest rather faint heartedly, but equally 
determined as the older clubs to wrest 
the championship from the seemingly in- 
vincible O. N. T.’s, the only club that had 
held the honors up to that time. The 
competing clubs this year were the River- 
side, Thistles and New Yorks, of New 
York ; the Patersons, of Paterson, N. J.; 
the Almas, Tiffany Rovers, Caledonians 
and O. N. T.’s, of Newark, N. J.; the 
Kearney Rangers, of Kearney, N. J.; the 
Trentons, of Trenton, N. J.; the Ansonias, 
of Ansonia, Conn.; the Rovers and East 
Ends, of Fall River, Mass., and the Ath- 
letics and Free Wanderers, of Rhode Is- 
land. 

When the games came to be played the 
Eastern clubs found that they knew more 
about the game than tney thought they 
did, and the close of the season found 
the championship pennant waving over 
the grounds of the Fall River Rovers. If 
this season was exciting the following 
one was even more so. New clubs joined 
the association and for the second time 
the championship went to Fall River, the 
Olympics, one of the new clubs, carrying 
off the honors. The present season finds 
sixteen clubs struggling for the cham- 
pionship. While the American associa- 
tion embraces most of the better clubs in 
the country, the various minor leagues 
contain plenty of good material. 

There are leagues in every State along 
the Atlantic coast from Maine to New 
Jersey which are composed of from four 
to twelve clubs. Nothing except the 
hearty support that the game has received 
could have brought out such an aggre- 
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gation of players. With a sport that has 
taken such a hold upon the public in its 
infancy the future would be almost im- 
possible to depict. Two years ago an 
audience of 1,000 persons at an Asso- 
ciation game was considered an immense 
crowd. 

An attendance of 5,000 people at a 
cup tie match in one of the State leagues 
is now not unusual. 

The gate receipts at a college game are 
pointed to with pride by the lovers of the 
intercollegiate game, but outside of the 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton games the 
gates are very small as compared with 
the Association game. 

Even the attendance at these three 
large games is nothing to be compared 
with the crowds that assemble at the As- 
sociation games in Scotland and England, 
where recently 52,000 people witnessed 
three games within a short radius of each 
other in one afternoon. 

The great obstacle that is presenting it- 
self is the difficulty of governing the differ- 
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ent clubs. Those that are members of the 
American association are governed by its 
laws, while the other clubs conform to 
them when they so desire. At present 
the principal difficulty is in relation to 
the taking of players from one club to 
another. 

The rules that bear upon this point 
should be changed. Nothing satisfactory 
will ever be done until a national asso- 
ciation is formed which shall make the 
rules and laws of the game. Such an 
association will be seen in a very few 
years, and will probably come in the form 
of, and in conjunction with, the National 
Baseball Association. 

The interest in the game is increasing 
every year and ere long the lovers and 
followers of the sport will see a team in 
every large city in the East, all joined in 
one league and run on a solid basis. 
Then the Association game, which is a 
game of science, skill and gentlemanli- 
ness, will be known as the national winter 
game of America. 


A HUNTING SONG. 


As I chase the startled deer, 
And the hound’s deep bay, 


Far, far away, 


Sounds faintly on the ear, 
I merrily wind a hunting call. 


The echoes glide from peak to peak 
With gently dying sound, 


While my eager steed, 


With tireless speed, 


Follows the flying hound. 


Then away! away! with a bounding heart 
To the woodland’s flowery glade ; 

When the sunbeams dance, 

With a shimmering glance, 
Through the forest’s leafy shade. 


Frep. A. CHURCHILL. 














ROUND A CANOEISTS’ WINTER CAMP FIRE. 


BY C. BOWYER VAUX. 


E met on one of 
the regular Fri- 
day evenings at 
the fencing 

rooms of Captain 

Nicholas, in New 

York, when the house 

was reserved for the 

canoeists of the vicin- 
ity and their friends of 
the paddle from other 
localities who chanced 
to be intown. These 
town meetings only 
occur in winter, and 
are a means of bring- 
ing canoeists together 
who otherwise would 
rarely see each other 
between October and May. The pro- 
gramme of entertainment, if it could be 
called by so formidable a name, had been 
gone through with, including Kirk Mun- 
roe’s chat about Florida life and canoe- 
ing; the colonel’s story of a trip he made 

South and how a canoeist cut his hair 
when he was miles away from a bar- 
ber. Following this came a scientific 

discourse by a canoe designer on lines, 
lateral resistance, centres of effort and 
buoyancy, provoking many questions 
and entailing interesting general discus- 
sion. Then an old canoe song, which had 

done service at many meets, was revived 
and wound up the formal half of the 
evening. A bout with boxing gloves 
warmed up the contestants and amused 
the spectators. Single stick and foils fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, all those tak- 
ing part who wished to, whether they 
knew anything about the practice or not. 

Then the men settled down to chat in 

groups, and finally all formed one group, 

as the talk of one or two interested all. 

The conversation had taken an historical 

turn, and as many of the men present had 

only been canoeing for a year or two they 
were deeply interested in hearing of old 
times. 

“We have all heard of Bishop and Al- 
den, and the first canoe club in the coun- 
try in ’71, and the organization of the 
A.C. A. in 80 at Lake George; but I 





for one do not know what club had the 
first canoe house. Do you, Hermit?” 

“JT think I do, Arlington, and a point or 
two of interest about it beside.” 

“Well, let’s have them.” 

“ The first canoe club house built in the 
United States—erected for the exclusive 
use of canoeists in which their canoes 
could be stored—still stands, I believe, on 
the shore of Ross Lake. It may have 
been added to since the spring of 1879, 
when it was built by the then newly- 
organized Cincinnati Canoe Club, of 
which Judge Longworth was the leading 
spirit. Ross Lake is nothing more than a 
small ice pond near Cincinnati, but there 
is water enough in it to float several ca- 
noes and furnish a short sailing course for 
races. 

“Now that we are here, enjoying what 
we paddlers have been pleased to call ‘a 
winter camp fire,’ I may as well mention 
the fact that such gatherings had their 
beginnings, tothe best of my belief, in the 
little club house on Ross Lake. The 
Saturday nights at the canoe house, after 
the day’s exercise or racing, had such 
charms for the little knot of men who 
composed the club that they were loath 
to give them up even after the canoeing 
season was over, and so it came about 
that they turned up as usual when canoe- 
ing on the lake was out of the question. 
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There was employment enough for all 
in the chopping of wood, drawing of wa- 
ter, cooking the supper and washing the 
dishes afterward. These labors faithfully 
attended to, and done with, the canoeist’s 
conscience was at rest, and an easy chair 
and pipe could be indulged in and fully 
appreciated. Then it was that the flow 
of talk began. The canoe is a never-end- 
ing topic of conversation among its ad- 
herents, as the uninitiated have often 
found to their certain discomfiture, don’t 
you know ? 

“A new code of rules was adopted and 
their strict observance enforced by fines. 
These fines went a long way toward sup- 
plying the wants of the men, as they were 
designed with this object in view. Tow- 
els, beefsteaks, preserves and other nec- 
essaries and luxuries were charged up 
against those who overstepped the bounds 
even in the slightest degree, and payment 
could not honorably be avoided. It soon 
became an established custom to have the 
canoe house open every Saturday night 
the year round for those who could absent 
themselves from home and family. Vis- 
itors from other cities, if they had a drop 
of canoe blood in their veins, were always 
welcomed and made to feel at home at 
once. Bunks were built and cots provid- 
ed to lengthen out the Saturday night 
—sometimes to Monday morning. The 
charm of a long evening spent in chat 
over the fire with the choice spirits that 
then composed the club can hardly be 
imagined by any of you fellows who never 
have met the Wulsins, Dr. Heighway, EI- 
lard or Skipper Longworth, as he was gen- 
erally called. The judge was a host in 
himself, as I learned at Lake George in 
82, where he told stories at the general 
camp fire and recited Scott and Macaulay 
in away to make one want to listen to 
him by the hour. The club changed its 
name last spring to Longworth C. C. in 
affectionate memory of him.” 

“ But, I say, Hermit, there is one point 
about the Ross Lake Saturday nights 
that you have failed to mention, unless 
tradition is at fault.” 

“Well, Littleun, what is that ?”’ 

“Why, how the officers were chosen. 
I think that was the best scheme of all. 
You see, the members who appeared on any 
Saturday afternoon all took their canoes 
and sailed a race. The winner, by virtue 
of his prowess, as in days of old, was made 
chief. He commanded the post and did 
no work himself, and the other members 


were obliged to obey. The second man 
in was lieutenant and had only the lighter 
work to perform, and saw to it that the 
privates attended to their duties and paid 
their fines. ‘The last man over the finish- 
ing line was made to do all the menial 
work, peeling potatoes, washing dishes 
and attending to the fire. The adminis- 
tration thus established lasted one week, 
and then another contest was held—a 
true survival of the fittest, you see. You 
can imagine this system resulted in mak- 
ing the races close and always interest- 
ing. I have often wondered why no 
other club adopted this plan.” 

“Because canoeists are the most origi- 
nal — cranky — beings, and never do as 
other people do, but must always invent 
a new way of their own.” 

“You are right, Ianthe. Say, Littleun, 
you were one of the Marmalade Lodgers, 
and as the little I have heard of that ranche 
excites my imagination I would like to 
hear how the canoeists began going there 
and what they used to do. I know the 
other fellows here will be interested. I 
would ask Hermit to tell us about it, but 
as he owned the place perhaps one of the 
guests had better do the talking.” 

“All right, Ghost. Stop me when 
you’ve heard enough. The New York 
Canoe Club built a house on Staten Island 
in the fall of 1879. The club had been 
without a home for eight years, since its 
birth, in fact, and depended chiefly upon 
its historical annual dinner to get the 
members together at least once a year. 

“The canoeing season begins in May 
and generally terminates early in Novem- 
ber. The club house was closed about 
December 1, and no one visited it from 
that time till the following May, unless a 
canoe was sold or some other urgent busi- 
ness of a like nature demanded the pres- 
ence of amember. Few of the members 
lived near together in the city and many 
of them never met each other for months 
at a time, as varied interests occupied 
their individual attentions during the cold 
weather. 

“Tt so happened late in the autumn of 
1883 that several canoes were taken for 
repairs to a boat- building shop on the 
north shore of Staten Island, and their 
owners came down occasionally to watch 
the progress of the work. The owner of 
the establishment lived on the upper floor 
and enjoyed a paddle on the Kills as 
keenly as anyone. It quite naturally fol- 
lowed that the club members left their 











canoes in the shop after repairs were 
completed, and came down on fine days 
to enjoy a paddle, knowing that after it 
they had a warm place to return to and 
one in which the host would let them do 
a bit of cooking over his stove if the trip 
had caused the loss of a meal in town. 

“Tt was not long before arrangements 
were made to house the canoes in the 
shop all winter, and bunks were built on 
the upper floor to accommodate a stray 
canoeist or two overnight. Other mem- 
bers heard of these winter evenings spent 
over the workshop around a fire, with un- 
limited opportunities for canoe talks, and 
begged to be allowed to attend them. 
Thus it came about that a large range 
was put in, a complete cooking outfit 
provided, together with a full comple- 
ment of plates, cups, saucers, knives, 
forks and spoons. More bunks were 
added, blankets and camping outfits were 
left on storage permanently ; old clothes 
in quantities were extracted from the 
club - house lockers and stored away in 
nooks and corners, where they could be 
readily got at in the new winter home. 

“It was not an unusual occurrence for 
as many as eight or ten canoeists to turn 
up at the ‘ Ranche,’ as it came to be 
called, and be fed and lodged there of 
a Saturday night. The latch string was 
always within reach of those who knew 
the ropes, and it was often pulled during 
the week, even in the coldest weather, by 
one or two of the more enthusiastic. 
Every man subscribed his share of the 
general expense, and all the work was 
divided up so each one had his part. The 
host posted a programme on the bulletin 
board every Saturday night of the work 
to be done, and named those who were 
expected to do it. During mild weather 
in January and February the canoes were 
often in the water, and unless the weather 
was severe a short spin was on the pro- 
gramme every Saturday night. Rigging, 
sail mending and bending, tinkering on 
canoes, varnishing and endless talk about 
lines, models, fittings, races, camping and 
kindred topics were the subjects of con- 
versation and by their spell kept those fel- 
lows up till the small hours.” 

“No, it wasn’t the talk that kept them 
awake. It was that strong coffee you 
always made for us, you old night bird, 
you ; and no one discovered the trick you 
concocted to keep the others awake to hear 
you talk, because the coffee was good.” 
“Well, anyway, Tramp, you must admit 
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that the Ranche turned you out the finest 
rigger in the country, and your ideas on 
sails are considered of value even to-day, 
I believe, though you don’t pretend to be 
a race winner. The Lodge made a cook 
of me, if it did me no other service, and we 
would all be going down there yet, as we 
used to do, if the Hermit there had not 
shut up the old shop and got married.” 

“And if Ihad not we would not be 
having a winter camp fire here to-night. 
The strong desire canoeists have to enjoy 
the pleasure of a camp fire, with all that 
implies, induced these fellows to meet in 
the Ranche way back in '83 ; and, after the 
four winters when we used to rough it there 
were over, the same desire had to be 
gratified, and these modern civilized camp 
fires, smokers, or whatever you may please 
to call them, are the result. But we don’t 
have any more fun now than we did then, 
if as much, only we are older and must be 
more dignified I suppose.” 

“T say, fellows, drop ancient history 
and come down to the living present. I 
would like to hear from the member of 
the ’91 regatta committee present if his 
august body has decided on a definition 
of the ‘general purpose’ canoe. That is 
what we cruisers who attend the meets 
want to know. Come, Ianthe, what have 
you to say?” 

“Only this, Paterson: The executive 
committee instructed my committee to 
frame a definition to cover a good cruis- 
ing canoe having sails that can be 
stowed or set while the canoe is afloat, in 
which the skipper can sleep at night, and 
can carry what is necessary in the way of 
an outfit for cruising, with bulkheads for 
safety in case of a capsize. These points 
are in addition, of course, to those already 
stated in the rules as to dimensions. We 
are to provide a race for such a canoe on 
the programme. We are not quite ready 
yet to publish the new rule, but I don’t 
see how it can affect anyone here who 
knows what the points are as just stated, 
unless he has made up his mind to find 
some means of dodging the rule and 
working in under it an out-and-out rac- 
ing machine, which, of course, neither 
Arlington nor Paterson would think of 
doing.” 

“Talking of the executive committee 
reminds me of the new commodore and 
what a splendid chairman he made. I! 
never saw so much business transacted at 
a meeting with less friction in my life. 
He has the true enthusiasm, too, and 
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means to push canoeing interests, get in 
new members and make a success of the 
meet next August.” 

“T say, Arlington, then it is fully settled 
that the meet is to be at Willsborough 
Point, on Lake Champlain, is it ?” 

“So far as Champlain is concerned, 
Pat, my boy, it is settled. But the exact 
spot all depends, I believe, on what ar- 
rangements can be made with the owners 
and a caterer. Lawson didn’t propose to 
submit the fellows to another dose of Jes- 
sup’s Neck grub.” 

“It was tough, and no mistake. Yet, in 
spite of it, in many ways the last meet 
was one of the best we have ever had. 
Think of that bluff where we shore racers 
watched all that was going on, from our 
front doorstep, as it were. Then Stanton’s 
signal code was a grand success. The 
coming and going of the yachts was a 
never-ending source of interest to the 
islanders.” 

“Pardon my interrupting you, Hermit. 
I only want to call your attention to the 
recollection of visitors’ day. If we had 
been wild animals from Borneo in cages 
those native Long Islanders could hardly 
have been more curious about us. The 


wharf was lined with catboats all day, 


and the west shore was no better. I fully 
believe over fifteen hundred outsiders 
came into camp that day, and I hope 
never to see such another. Some rascal 
put a card on my tent flap inviting all to 
walk in—and I believe a// did. One bas- 
ket party chose that spot in which to eat 
their lunch. It was a well-behaved crowd, 
I must admit, barring their inordinate 
curiosity. I guess we are a queer lot, 
anyway, and I don’t much blame them, 
especially as the various Ko-ko-ko-ho war 
canoe parties had invaded Sag Harbor 
several times early in the week and thor- 
oughly advertised that the camp contain- 


ed unique specimens, of which they were . 


mere samples.” 

“ Visitors’ day will be done away with 
in future, I think. It is a nuisance and 
means the loss of one day’s fun to every 
canoeist in camp, for the sake of satisfying 
mere idle curiosity on the part of the 
natives. But you are the last man to 
complain, Ghost, as you seemed to enjoy 
the society of the young lady visitors, 
and I can vouch, from personal observa- 
tion, that you guided at least a dozen 
parties through camp and wound up 
every trip on the wharf in front of that 
pet cruiser of yours. I suppose youthink 
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everyone thinks as much of Little Jack as 
you do. Canoeists are all alike in this. 
There is one thing, though, that you fel- 
lows have not thought of, and that is the 
noble way in which the Canadians turned 
up, considering the distance they had to 
come. No fresh-water site would have 
attracted them as did Peconic Bay.” 

“Very true, Hermit. But if they had 
not come down so strong we would have 
kept both trophies this side the border. 
As it was, they made a clean sweep, and 
no mistake.” 

“ Just as they did last year, don’t forget 
that.” 

“T could forgive them winning the 
paddling trophy. That was to have been 
expected. What I can’t understand is 
why Quick, Butler, Ward and the rest 
calmly looked on while Jones walked off 
with the sailing trophy two years in suc- 
cession, just as Gibson did in ’86 and ’87. 
Both these men were beaten in other 
races — Gibson by Barney, and Jones by 
both Quick and Butler—and yet to come 
out at the head twice in succession in the 
picked race of all and in a fleet of fifteen 
canoes, all blooded racers! It is simply 
marvelous. It isn’t the boat or the rig 
or luck; it is the man, nerved up to the 
highest pitch, who snatches victory in this 
way.” 

“T am not a racer 

“Who ever heard of a fast Ghost ?” 

“ But I have observed from shore, mind 
you, that neither Gibson nor Brokaw nor 
Jones —the trophy winners — ever break 
anything while sailing.” 

“Except the record ; don’t omit that, 
Sir Ghost.” 

“T don’t, Littleun ; and I have observed 
that several trophy races have been lost 
by disabled gear. Bailey was leading 
when he parted his tiller last year. Quick 
came to grief several times at Jessup’s 
Neck and thereby lost the record—lI will 
not add the trophy also, as I think Jones 
was a sure winner that day. Even Butler 
had an accident happen to one of his 
masts, though he kept in the race just the 
same. Now, without casting any reflec- 
tions, it seems to me some credit should 
be given to those who do not break down, 
as accidents are usually preventable. 
And I fail to see the logic of giving out 
as a reason for not winning that some- 
thing broke.” 

“ Come now, that is hard of you, Ghost, 
to take from the conquered the only balm 
they have—‘ I should certainly have won, 
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if.’ The Jabber was level headed when 
he named his canoe /f. But it is not the 
winner who alone interests me. I have a 
very keen recollection of two incidents at 
the meet that commanded my unbounded 
admiration. You remember it was rough 
on trophy day, and well along in the race 
Quick broke his rudder gear. Well, he 
luffed up and took a long time repair- 
ing it, while boat after boat passed 
him. 

“Then he filled away, set his teeth, got 
down to business, and made that boat of 
his fairly fly. He caught one after an- 
other of those who had passed him and 
came down for the home buoy with a 
squall on the quarter. Just before round- 
ing, the canoe ran over a wave, the bow 
was clear out of water and the sides and 
stern in a smother of foam. Such a pic- 
ture of speed on the water I never saw 
before and don’t expect to again. The 
determination on the part of the skipper 
to win back lost glory was expressed in 
every line of his figure. Prudence was 
thrown to the winds. Speed, speed, at 
any cost was the word that truly fits the 
picture. In spite of the delay he secured 
fifth place out of fifteen.” 


“Before you tell us the other incident, 
Littleun, I would like to say a word for 
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the benefit of those present who have 
never been to an A. C, A. meet.” 

“Well, fire away, Bud.” 

“It’s only this: the races you can read 
about afterward, but the camp fires, those 
jolly gatherings in front of the tents, like 
that Mohican treat we had one night, can 
never be understood or appreciated by 
those who have not’ experienced them. 
This was my first meet, you know, and the 
camp fire was a surprise to me—a revela- 
tion. I had never imagined anything so 
jolly. The chat, stories, songs and abso 
lute freedom, not to mention the bever- 
age, were simply great, and alone worth 
going to the meet to enjoy. Now go 
ahead with your story, and excuse me for 
breaking in on you.” 

“You have seen Blanche, most of you 
—the boat Butler built for himself in 
1885, I think; his first racer. God- 
dard has sailed her of late years. She 
was there, too, in that trophy race, with 
those immense sails —nearly twice the 
spread she carried her first year. God- 
dard started with two reefs turned in, I 
think. He has a forty-inch sliding seat 
and the canoe is a foot shorter than the 
racers of the present day, remember. 
When he gets that seat out to its ful! 
length there is not much of him in the 





CANOE BLANCHE, D. S. GODDARD, LOWELL, “ WITH 


FULL SAIL SET.” 
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canoe, I can tell you. Well, in spite of 
the sea and wind he shook out one reef 
early in the race and held a good posi- 
tion. On the last round of the five he 
shook out the reef remaining as he 
rounded the weather mark and started 
down the two reaching legs to the home 
buoy with full sail set. 

“The wind at the time was blowing nigh 
half a gale, but what did that matter to 
him—there was a chance of overhauling 
a couple of fellows just ahead of him. 
The way that old hooker ploughed along 
was a sight to see, with Goddard clear 
out on the seat over the water and not 
more than half a toe on the deck of 
the canoe. He had to jibe at the third 
buoy, and jibe he did, all standing. Over 
went those great sails from port to star- 
board with a slam, and down rolled 
Blanche till the sails were almost flat out on 
the water. Goddard was ready for any- 
thing. Out he climbed, heaved her up, 
kicked the plugs loose in the centreboard 
trunk to drain the water out of the com- 
pact little cockpit, and started her down 
the last leg on her course in a twinkling 


and kept her there by main strength till 
he crossed the line sixth, having captured 
what he had aimed for. I never saw any- 
one carry sail like that before, and when I 
modestly expressed my views to the plucky 
fellow he merely remarked that he had 
to do it to catch those fellows, don’t you 
know.” 

“I bear you out in that, Littleun, that 
Goddard is a dare devil of a sailor.” 

“Whew ! it’s 11:30 and the last boat to 
the Island leaves the Battery at 12. 
Good night all, I’m off.” 

“Hold on. IT’ll go with you as far as 
Cortlandt street, Rattler. My Newark 
train is 12, too.” 

“ And the Yonkers contingent must be 
off. We've missed the 11:40 as it is, and 
we can’t be with you always; can we, 
Bud ?” 

“Hello! the Hermit sneaked off to 
Bayonne on the quiet. Now, I say, before 
we scatter to the four winds, just strike 
up a farewell song, Commodore — you of 
Brooklyn, I mean—and let it be the one 
most appropriate that we imported from 
Toronto.” 
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A BOUT WITH 
BY 


HE art of boxing 

has had its al- 
ternations of popu- 
larity and disfavor. 
Brought into prom- 
inence by James Figg 
in London, in 1719, as 
an interlude in enter- 
tainments given by ex- 
ponents of back sword, 
cudgel play, etc., it 
speedily became popu- 
lar with all classes. Its 
rough - and- ready na- 
ture and the opportuni- 
ties it gave for the dis- 
play of skill, pluck and 
endurance could not 


fail to make the art a 

favorite among a peo- 

ple so largely endowed 

i as with every qualifica- 

tion for its development as the Anglo- 


Saxon race. Figg opened his boxing 
academy in the Tottenham Court road 
and it was liberally patronized by many 
royal and noble personages, who sup- 
ported the exhibition as tending to hardi- 
hood and intrepidity. The particulars of 
the entertainment were duly chronicled in 
publications of such literary fame as the 
Tattler, Guardian and Craftsman. 

The boom probably reached its zen- 
ith between the years 1734 and 1750, at 
which period Jack Broughton flourished. 
To this worthy we are indebted for the 
invention of the boxing glove, or muffler, 
as it was then called, as well as for the first 
rules, which, although then few and brief, 
are yet the foundation of the present 
rules. He is also said to have pro- 
pounded a system of hits and guards ; 
but he probably. adhered to the prevail- 
ing custom of the time among professors 
of fencing, etc., namely, that of swearing 
his pupils to secrecy in regard to their in- 
structions ; anyhow, we have been unable 
to find any record of his system. After 
him pugilism seems to have begun to lose 
favor, and 1761 found it at a low ebb of 
popularity. Tom Johnson, by his gallant 
fighting and manly conduct, particularly 
in his fight with Perrins, restored it to 
public favor, and this was the beginning 


THE GLOVES. 
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of the period of highest prosperity for the 
ring, which lasted until the retirement of 
Tom Spring in 1824, during which time 
Humphreys, Mendoza, “Gentleman” Jack- 
son, Belcher, Pearce (the “*Game Chick- 
en”), Gulley (who became a member of 
the British Parliament), Cribb, Spring, 
Randall, Curtis and Dutch Sam flourished. 

It was resuscitated again for a time by 
thesplendid battles for the championship of 
Tom Sayers from 1851 to 1860, only final- 
ly to expire in 1863. This time its decline 
and fall were not owing to lack of quality, 
for the art had more nearly attained per- 
fection than ever before, but in conse- 
quence of the practices of those barnacles 
of sport, the professional gamblers. 

The popularity of pugilism in the form 
of boxing matches is too well known to 
demand detailed notice, and it is safe to 
assume that as a sport it will continue to 
flourish while promoted and managed by 
reputable clubs. 

Progress in the art of boxing since 1700 
has been rather in the direction of con- 
densing what was already known than in 
adding to it. Thus, as early as 1719 Figg 
was noted for his “stops and guards,” 
and accounts of fights teem with mention 
of chopping hits, back and in handed hits 
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SPRING AND LANGAN, 1824. 


and uppercuts. Bobbing the head from 
right to left, “ slipping,” was known and 
practiced as early as 1733, for Bob Whit- 
acker, we read, “ slipped his head on one 
side of the big Venetian’s long arm and 
gave him a severe blow in the stomach,” 
which won him the fight. Hunt excelled 
in the habit of stepping backward or 
aside to avoid a blow. “Gentleman” 
Jackson brought “straight hitting” into 
prominence in 1795 ; and in 1804 Berks 
is reported to have “countered” a blow 
aimed at him by Pearce, the “Game 
Chicken,” so heavily as to bring Pearce 
down on his knee. Counter hitting was 
probably practiced earlier than this, but 
is described as “ jobbing,” “meeting ”’ 
and “fibbing.” 

The modern boxer, like his ancestor, 
makes use of the parry, but instead of 
adding to the already numerous old 
guards (invariably led by the elbows and 
necessitating a change of position) he 
contents himself with two—made high or 
low, with the right or left hand, led by 
the hands and without changing position. 
He moves his head quickly in any direc- 
tion and himself backward or forward 
with at least equal facility with his prede- 
cessors in the art, but with far more free- 
dom and grace. Instead of swingers, 
back handers and choppers, a_ correct 
boxer drives his right or left in a straight 
line directly at the head or body, aggres- 
sively when he leads off, resistively when 
he counters. 


The improvement in the art has not 
been in the direction of the multitude of 
things to be done, but in the manner of 
doing them. The modern boxer poses in 
accordance with perfect physical deport- 
ment and moves with great ease, grace 
and freedom, which enables him to hit 
from a greater distance and with in- 
creased force, rapidity and precision. 

The three illustrations which we give 
depict the attitudes of the most accom- 
plished pugilists at the commencement, 
near the middle and at the close of the 
period of seventy years ending 1860. It 
will be noticed that these attitudes range 
from bad to indifferent and from that to 
good form. 

All the accounts of the earliest re- 
corded fights deal exclusively with the 
tricks by which the victor won, but later 
there is a change, and when Jackson 
fought in 1795 there is allusion to the ex- 
cellence of his attitude, the ease and free- 
dom of his movements and the straight- 
ness of his hitting. From this time for- 
ward more attention is paid to this im- 
portant feature, until it becomes a criterion 
of good form. The loss of a fight is 
then attributed to the adversary’s superi- 
ority in weight or the man’s own lack of 
condition, or a chance blow, and trickery 
unaccompanied with ability is discredited. 
The kind of trickery practiced by clever 
curs—pugilists whose skill in seizing and 
making the most of every mean advan- 
tage is superior to their ability in actual 
fighting —is much to be condemned. 





SAYERS AND HEENAN, 1860, 
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Whenever such men have come to the 
front boxing has suffered in public esti- 
mation. ‘These tricks, such as getting 
down without a blow, provoking the op- 
ponent to a foul blow, or claiming a ver- 
dict on account of an imaginary one, 
would be of no use ina fight out of the 
ring, in street or house, and as an exer- 
cise they are worse than useless. They 
do not improve one’s bearing, and are 
utterly opposed to every principle of chiv- 
alry and manliness. ‘The true principles 
of boxing are artistically correct attitudes, 
free, easy and graceful movements, and 
prompt and rapid hitting and counter 
hitting. 

At any time during the past hundred 
years it would be possible to find a man 
who was successful and yet had a style of 
his own—a style greatly differing from the 
one universally accepted at the time as 
good form; perhaps a marvelous dexter- 
ity in one certain feature attained by con- 
stant practice, or merely a style or meth- 
ods which are the natural outcome of the 
man’s build or disposition. Thus Bendigo 
stood with right hand and foot advanced, 
and in consequence quite a number of 
boxers adopted his style. Again, Tom 
Sayers had to dance about a great deal, 
for his battles were often between strength 
on the one side and activity on the other. 
Soon after it was noticed that a number of 


amateurs danced all kinds of grotesque 
steps while boxing. 

One of Dempsey’s characteristics is a 
round in-handed hit with the left. It is 
remarkable how many boxers have aban- 
doned the clean straight left hander for a 
round half slap. ‘The Marine” is said to 
have been successful in landing a back- 
handed right hander while pirouetting and 
so knocked his man out. Since then this 


hit has been largely practiced. Features 
like these may have their uses. There is 
nothing new under the sun. Swinging 


was practiced and abandoned more than 
a hundred years ago, while boxing as an 
art was still in its infancy. Bendigo 
would have made a better boxer if he had 
used the same style as his contemporaries. 
Sayers only danced about from force of 
unusual circumstances. Preponderance of 
weight, strength and determination, cou- 
pled with lack of skill and activity in his 
opponents, alone render Sullivan’s tactics 
effective. The skill and judgment which 
in Dempsey land a curved hit would 
effect better results in a straight one. 
The cat’s one trick was better than the 
fox’s ninety-nine, and a vigilant, active 
straight hitter will generally be success- 
ful against any man who relies on his 
knowledge of boxing tricks. The ques- 
tion of the superiority of straight in and 
out movements over semicircular ones was 
settled definitely before the commence- 
ment of the present century, and it will 
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require very complete demonstration to 
shake my faith in the established theo- 
ries and principles of force and speed. 

The constant practice of boxing invari- 
ably gives a man correct attitude, firm- 
ness with freedom of motion, and good 
form generally. I never knew of a man 
having acquired a good style abandoning 
it for a bad one, but instances are numer- 
ous enough of bad styles being abandoned 
for a good one. Jack Burke, who boxed 
with Mitchell several times, as well as 
with Sullivan, Dempsey, etc., in the early 
part of his career boxed in the worst pos- 
sible form; now his style is of the very 
best. 

The longer beginners confine them- 
selves in practice to the first principles 
of the art the more accomplished boxers 
they are likely to become. Loose prac- 
tice, on account of its being so much 
easier to do a thing badly than well, has 


a tendency to develop a slovenly and un- 


graceful style in a beginner and to make 
him lose sight of the true principles of 
the art. Remember, boxing as a gentle- 
manly exercise is not a prize fight, and 
therefore your object is not to knock 
your man out. Form is everything. The 
way of doing a thing is of more impor- 
tance than the thing itself. It is not 
what you do, but how you do it. In 
Rome under the empire, when the art 
attained a high degree of perfection, the 
most skillful and graceful boxer, not the 
most successful, gained the plaudits of 
the crowd and the highest rewards. 
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Many important features of boxing 
were published in Outinc for March 
last, which there will be no need to 
repeat. Of course practice without a 
master can never be as good in its results 
as with one. First satisfy yourself that 
your instructor is a capable man, and 
once having done so never question his 
authority. If gentlemen wish to practice 
among themselves there is no reason why 
they should not become proficient by so 
doing, especially if they can occasionally 
see two good men box. They should 
assume the role of instructor in turn and 
give their pupil (fro tem.) opportunities 
for practicing the various hits, counter 
hits, guards, etc., which take the beginner 
from any one to any other extreme. 

Judging from the numerous inquiries I 
have received from readers of the OuTING 
of last March, and the never-omitted in- 
quiry of beginners, “ Why stand left foot 
and arm advanced?” a few remarks on 
that question may not be uninteresting to 
the uninitiated. 

Boxing is the development and perfec- 
tion of all fair means of attack and de- 
fense of the unarmed man against an un- 
armed antagonist. 

If a man stands with his feet close to- 
gether he has neither spring for attack 
nor brace for resistance ; for either purpose 
he must stride. If he takes too long a 
stride he gains strength at the expense 
of activity; if too short, activity at the 
expense of strength. Consequently good 
boxers take one of moderate length as be- 
ing the best combination of the two quali- 
ties, inclining to either as the circumstance 
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may require. Which foot shall be ad- 
vanced? Well, nearly all right-handed 
men advance their left foot when in the 
act of throwing a ball or missile of any 
sort and spring from the right foot to 
gain impetus. 

The smith holds his work in his left 
hand, and with his left foot nearer to 
the anvil hammers away with his right 
hand. 

A man's natural impulse is to seize an 
enemy with his left hand and punch away 
at him with his right. (See Figure 1.) 
This is easy enough to do if you can 
catch and keep hold of him and he does 
not know the simple stop for it. Common 
sense should teach the merest tyro that the 
stop for this is to extend the left hand 
in the direction of the assailant’s right 
shoulder, run it down the biceps and hold 
tight to prevent his blows (Fig. 2) ; then, 
having your own right hand at liberty, 
you can punch away at him to your heart’s 
content until he elects to leave go of you. 
(Fig. 3.) But assuming the attacked one 
anticipated the attack he would apply his 
powers of resistance while the aggressor 
was trying to get hold of him. 

This would be done most naturally by 
striking out with your left at his face (see 
Fig. 4), or in any other manner under the 
heading of active resistance called coun- 
tering. If not sufficiently prepared for 
this system of defense you might divert 
the course of the hand trying to seize you 
or strike you (see Fig. 5), or make any 
other movement under the heading of 
passive resistance, returning the compli- 
ment, if so disposed, with the disengaged 
hand. 

Lastly, you might step back with the 
right foot, bringing the hands into posi- 
tion, thus (Fig. 6) being perfectly pre- 
pared for his next effort. 

In boxing the two men assume this 
position in commencing and recommenc- 
ing the bout, it being understood that 
neither desires to take any unfair advan- 
tage of the other, and the assumption 
of this attitude implies readiness to be- 
gin. 

The earliest conception of boxing—that 
it consisted of a system of tricks—is not 
dead yet in some quarters. I find that 
nearly every pupil who comes to me for 
first lessons is so impressed. The notion 
dies hard. A few months since the 
boxing master of one of the leading 
athletic clubs received a letter from the 
secretary of a country club asking him 
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if he knew of a teacher who knew a 
hundred points whom he could recom- 
mend; “for,” said the writer, “we have 
one who teaches sixty points, but should 
prefer one with more extended knowl- 
edge.” I have studied boxing literally 
since I learned to read—practically since 
1858—in the boxing saloons of Harry 
Orme, Nat Langham, Billy Shaw,. Alf 
Walker, “The Spider,” Jem Mace, Ben 
Caunts, George Brown, H. Brunton, Jem 
Ward, Jack Hicks, Bill Richardson, in 
London, and have boxed in New York at 
John Wood's, and Hill's, and Geoghe- 
gan’s and all the athletic clubs, but have 
never yet learned a trick worth know- 
ing. 

The various books, pamphlets and arti- 
cles by one of Humphreys’ and Mendoza’s 
pupils, Ned Donnelly, Ned Price, Billy Ed- 
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wards, Mr. Mitchell (in the “ Badminton 
Library”) and Jem Mace contain each 
writer’s views upon the subject of the art 
and instruction in the system they advo- 
cate (when they have one), but no inside 
track whereby one man without the nec- 
essary ability can inflict punishment upon 
his adversary without the risk of getting 
as good as he intended to give. The only 
way that my study and practice of the art 
have taught me to punish my adversary, 
without getting punished myself, is by 
having the judgment to make and seize 
an opening, the promptitude and dexter- 
ity to make the most of it, and the force 
behind the blow to make it effective. 
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This is not trickery, it is ability attained 
by practice, which gives spring, elasti- 
city and suppleness of limb, combined 
with firmness, enabling a man to move 
with more ease, freedom and rapidity than 
the unpracticed, as well as the aptitude 
to think and act together with prompti- 
tude. 

The system to adopt is the one that 
will most readily develop these qualities. 
The application of any system depends on 
the man himself. He may be a nervous 
and impetuous boxer or he may be a 
cautious and confident one, but in any 
case the system is applicable to all ex- 
igencies, enabling him to make the ut- 
most of every particle of strength and 
activity that nature has given him, by 
an intimate knowledge of the principles 
of attack and resistance. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


BY DAVID DODGE, 







T seems to me that the conventional 
representation of Winter as only the 
Atropos, the Siva of the seasons, is, in 
the main, a most unjust and ungrateful 

one. Not only is she yclept the gruff, 
brusque matron she is, but stigmatized the 
grim, fell monster she assuredly is not. 
This is a verdict challengeable from a 
physical and certainly untenable from an 
zesthetic point of view, though, in fact, 
she has been so unconscionably chided and 
browbeaten that one could not wonder if 
now and then she took a vixenish delight 
in harrowing her censors. The brief tinsel 
of Spring, the overworn finery of Sum- 
mer and the tarnished tawdriness of Au- 
tumn have found bards and champions 
enow, but scarce a voice has been raised 
for Winter. True Thomson, Cowper, 
Emerson, Whittier and others have be- 


stowed a few touches on her, but almost 
invariably as foil and setting for 


* * ¥* the radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storms. 


Others, though few, have painted her in 
her active moods, using her as a malig- 
nant background on which to project 
benign pictures of light and warmth and 
flame-gilt faces. But few, almost none, 
have had a word to say for her passivity. 
They have been lavish of the sombre 
shades that represent her frowns and chary 
of the chastened tints that paint her 
smiles. 

Living in lands immersed in mist or 
masked in snow these worthies doubt- 
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less painted Winter as they saw her. But in 
North Carolina she wears another visor, 
or rather, except on occasions, none at 
all. Here, too, she has her carnivals and 
her carousals, her surprises and her mys- 
teries. Throughout her nominally sub- 
ject months she again and again slips her 
immaculate uniform over the fields, her 
argent plumes on the pines and her bars 
and stripes and stars on the bare boughs. 
But she comes and goes like the Scythian, 
making many inroads but no conquests. 
Her livery is soon stripped from the 
fields, her escutcheon torn from the trees, 
and her lurking garrisons routed and dis- 
sipated from their ambuscades. ‘Then at 
long intervals one awakens in another, a 
transformed world—a world in which the 
humblest objects are transfigured, glori- 
fied. Everything, veneered in flawless 
diamond, burns in the surprised sun. An 
inundation of gleam, glitter, flare, blaze 
submerges the world, oppressive, silencing 
in its intensity and immensity. The dazed 
bird shuns his flaming perch. ‘Truly, in- 
deed, the whole world wonders. The 
trees, armored in ice, brandish their glaved 
arms at their viewless northern foe, their 
unseasoned southern frames reeling, yield- 
ing, succumbing beneath their alien freight, 
until, sun and wind riven, the whole clank- 
ing panoply lies shivered at their feet. 
Nor can one deprecate those leaden, 
opaque, Quaker-like days, Quaker-like in 


garb, Quaker-like in muteness, that, at. 


long intervals, come, brood and depart 
in silence ; days in which nature goes in 
sackcloth and ashes in seeming expiation 
of her sometime pranks and cantraps. 
Sober - liveried fogs, sired by the storms 
and in flawless harmony with the land- 
scape that gave them birth, muffle sight 
and sound ; and yet with all the privacy 
and isolation of twilight they forbear to 
blur our immediate presence. One’s van- 
ity is gratified and his importance height- 
ened by the magic personal circle, mov- 
ing as he moves, stopping as he stops, 
ever attending, ever enclipping him. Go 
where he will he stands ever in the centre 
of a dun - walled, gray - domed, pellucid- 
atmosphered theatre, alone. Even the 
few eerie objects that peer through their 
dusky embrasures can be annihilated by 
a few withdrawing paces. 

But these express the freaks of Winter 
rather than her moods, and certainly not 
her disposition. She is too volatile, or 
too vain of her softer charms, to masquer- 
ade long. And her true countenance not 
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only restores, with other material, not a 
few of the perished glories of summer, but 
is also rich in a unique charm of its own. 

Viewed as an artist, Winter’s unpreten- 
tious palette is enriched with a gamut 
of grays and browns that absolutely know 
no limit, not to mention the opaque, har- 
monious green of the pines which she uses 
as foil and frame. Summer fields that 
showed almost unvaried reaches of green 
now know a thousand tints. Summer, 
slovenly limner, daubs on her dominant 
color with a broad, undiscriminating 
brush ; Winter, painstaking and conscien- 
tious artist, is scrupulous, as far as her 
pigments go, to give everything its honest 
and characteristic tint. And verily her 
unpromising grays and browns are mixed 
to most wondrous ends. The result is 
that every field, every spot, has its dis- 
tinct and characteristic shade. The pres- 
ence of the humblest plant is duly ac- 
centuated, while the fringe of every path, 
fence and hedge is penciled into chart- 
like emphasis. 

Nor are the dominant colors of the dead 
much less varying than those of the living 
leafage. Winter has, as far as changing 
color is concerned, as it were, a spring and 
fall of its own, only their natural order is 
reversed. She opens with rich and vivid 
shades of brown and gray, which are 
slowly chastened and bleached into mere 
phantoms ; in many places vanishing en- 
tirely. Indeed, I think I could safely un- 
dertake to distinguish any month from 
frost to flower, by its complexion alone. 
But even this extinction is by no means a 
negation: it is rather a revelation. It is, 
as it were, a stripping off the ephemeral 
to disclose the eternal ; the mortal to dis- 
close the immortal. Nor is the eyea loser 
by this transient annual unmasking of 
mother earth. The colors of her surface 
are scarcely anywhere monotonous, while 
the seams and fissures of water-worn dis- 
tricts exhume an unlooked-for warmth 
and diversity of clayey pigments. Rich 
reds, whites, yellows, grays, even unpro- 
nounced tints of green, and all the shades 
which blending they beget, are often sub- 
ject to one point of view. The very gory, 
gaping gashes of the water gullies, with 
their black bars of shadow, decorate 
rather than mar the distance. 

Even in the woods where the Winter 
works the greatest change—for there the 
landscape shrinks as it fades—she does 
something to atone for her havoc. True, 
the forged outlines of Summer are erased 





and new ones drawn at once more truth- 
ful and more meagre. True, the fancy 
seen leaf forms and portraits have shrivel- 
ed into unrecognizable skeletons ; while 
the wondrous facades, arches, arcades, 
domes and the thousand unnamed forms 
into which foliage molds itself have slip- 
ped into ashes. And yet, though much 
beauty has perished with them, still some 
has been thereby unsealed. The sky 
eaves erewhile resting on eccentric ledges 
of solid green now pour down with pictur- 
izing effect into the gaps, flaws and in- 
terstices of the skeleton woods. All the 
vanished profiles are reproduced in re- 
verse with the sky as a pigment instead 
of asacanvas. One feels a kind of grim 
fellowship with the roofless grove that 
mingles its spiky arms like a rout of ill- 
carried lances, with here and there a tat- 
tered pennon still unrent, all lorded by a 
rigid, lustreless, banner-like pine, the im- 
prisoned winds sobbing around its grated 
sides. Perchance amid their crests an 
unmasked chimney looms like a titanic, 
ruby -hilted, azure-bladed scimetar, its 
rigid, clear-cut hilt in vivid contrast with 
its swerving, widening, ethereally temper- 
ed blade. Then every grove has its gal- 
lery of dainty leaf -hid, lichen pictures, 
which the light of October, penetrating 
the erstwhile gloomy recesses, lights up 
into a thousand hues. True, the fairest 
of these, like the weightiest laws of the 
Roman tyrant, are often hung the high- 
est; but if man had been less unheedful 
doubtless nature would have been less 
unkind. 

It may seem paradoxical, or worse, to 
assert that January’s flora is not one whit 
less copious, varied or gorgeous than 
June's; but it isa fact which no close 
companion of nature needs being told. 
Their relative facilities considered, the 
productiveness and spontaneity of Win- 
ter appear still more creditable, still more 
marvelous. The Summer, the whole world 
for canvas, has even floor and dome; the 
Winter scarce an easel finds save stones. 
Yet on such an inert, unfriendly surface, 
and with moss and lichen pigments alone, 
her miniatures are wondrously perfect 
and luminous. Indeed, in the face of 
so much sombreness one wonders whence 
is extracted such gem-like opulence of 
color; how hedged by such chaos are 
spread the faultless lines. While no Win- 
ter is poor in this respect, the last one 
was, Owing to its very excessive moisture, 
exceptionally rich. Scarce a tree orstone 
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was left ungarnished. Indeed, so profuse 
and brilliant was this enameling that one 
may fairly question the ability of Summer 
to make amends for the beauty she mars, 
For instance, near Kittrell there is an an- 
tiquated mill dam, that has stood with 
slight alteration since colonial days. This 
shapeless pile rests on a bed of chocolate- 
gray stone, which, extending down the 
stream, forms for several hundred feet 
the left bank of the outflowing creek. 
The flanking hills rise abruptly, and in 
some places sheer on both sides. A gloom- 
ing thatch of pines and interlacing oaks 
and sycamores emphasize the native 
weirdness of the gorge. Numerous de- 
tached crags from the beetling cliffs have 
precipitated themselves into the subjacent 
channel, and the eager, impetuous current 
surging against their jagged edges is riv- 
en into ribbons. 

With a large “head” of water, such as 
last Winter afforded, the surroundings 
were kept continuously dank with mist 
and spray, and the friction of the magic, 
beauty-compelling ring was not more po- 
tent than was this wild battle of water 
and stone. Tocompare the drapery of the 
stones and boles to gorgeous carpeting 
or tapestry would be to flatter the looms 
of Brussels and the needles of Gobelins 
and to belittle its own freshness and viv- 
idness. Immaculate white, argent, the 
whole gamut of greens, from the shade of 
twilight pines to the faintest virescent 
and olive, and then up the other scale to 
flaming yellow, were lavished on a varying 
ground of ruby-stippled grays, as if an 
avalanche of undreamed colors had swept 
down the slope. 

And form was hardly less rich. There, 
as in most of the tinting, except the richer 
greens, the lichens did the work. Fault- 
lessly undulating circlets within circlets 
formed the dominant pattern. A large, 
smoothish stretch of stone near the dam 
presented a solid mosaic that would have 
driven the deftest manipulator of picturiz- 
ing glass or gem atoms to despair. Ona 
dazzlingly iridescent liquid, stippled with 
ever-widening, ever-recurring pebble-born 
wavelets, each wavelet fringed and fluted 
with dancing bubbles, such cinctures 
might be reproduced, but not otherwise. 
But, alack! it is all, or nearly all, as much 
a thing of the past as last Summer’s rain- 
bow, for the waters shrunk, the drapery- 
weaving spray forbore and the suns and 
winds of March left this beauty but a 
memory. 
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THE PINK SUN. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


Continued. 


II. 





WAKENED by 
a dull pain in 
my head, I 
staggered toa 
standing pos- 
ture. The 
structure all 
about me was 
in piteous yet 
partial ruin. 
Whatever had 
happened with 
stress was now happen- 

And yet a forlorn in- 
which I cannot describe still 











each dreadful 

ing no longer. 
security 
made the ground seem no longer to yield 


its accustomed foothold. I can compare 
the sensation thus produced only to that 
strain and impetus which we feel when 
we bestride a powerful horse going at full 
speed. Infinitely unpleasant, it was an ef- 
fect that might also have struck terror in- 
to the bravest breast. 

I looked about me. There was a gro- 
tesque gap in the ceiling above my head, 
and beyond it I could see ragged frag- 
ments of wall that loomed gaunt against 
the open starlight. It was then that I 
realized how miraculous had been my 
escape, though already, with a sick heart 
sinking, I had remembered Clarita. It 
swept through my mind that thousands 
must have perished or perhaps were now 
perishing near me in a far more fearful 
way. My surroundings were at first quite 
dark, but soon lurid pulsations lit them. 
I perceived that fire had broken out near 
me, and in the glare I discerned hurrying 
forms. Then, with a pang of the most 
delicious ecstasy, I recognized Clarita and 
sprang toward her. 

She gave a little cry as she saw me, and 
threw herself into my arms. But her 
resolute character soon asserted itself. 
“You and I are saved,” she said, “ but 
countless others have been buried be- 
neath our city’s tumbling walls. Aunt 
Vollia has been hurt, though not fatally. 
My poor father can be found nowhere. 
Oh, I feel too certain that I shall never 
see him alive again !” 

She never saw him, either alive or dead. 
The fires in many parts of the half-ruined 


town began to rage wildly, and the hu- 
man hecatomb that passed into ashes had 
soon reached a prodigious size. Clarita’s 
heroism thrilled me as I watched it. Her 
kinsman, Jeptha Jermayne, who had been 
horridly encaverned between two huge 
fallen rafters and yet was almost un- 
scathed by their contact, she dragged 
with her own hands from his grim re- 
treat after discovering a mode of egress 
which his would-be rescuers had failed 
to see. The acts of courage and mercy 
which she performed for hours made me 
witness in a new light the beauty and 
rarity of her spirit. ‘“ You are almost ex- 
hausted,” I at length said toher. “Others 
who have not shown your intense energy 
will try to take your place. But though 
the fires burn on and the suffering still 
persist, you must secure a few hours of 
sleep. These will fit you for even hardier 
work to-morrow, if you please, but a 

Jeptha Jermayne, who had been with 
us during all our efforts, and aided them 
as well as a bruised and bleeding arm 
would permit, now broke in, with his vi- 
brant, bell-like voice : 

- There will be no tials at 
least, in the old accepted meaning of that 
phrase.” 

“How? No to-morrow ?”’ I said, look- 
ing at his strong, dark face, with its large, 
lambent eyes. 

“ Our planet is plunging wildly through 
space away from the sun,” he replied. 
“Our entire solar system has been dis- 
rupted. It is not the fault, I should say, 
of our own sun; it is the fault of that 
sphere round which he has for millions of 
years revolved. Something has happened 
to shat. The first shock of definite separa- 
tion caused all the havoc we have known 
to-night.” Instinctively I looked at Cla- 
rita, and her hand stole into mine. Buta 
second later I re-addressed the astronomer. 

“T can readily believe,” I returned, 
“that we are now plunging through space, 
as you say. These horrid oscillations 
under foot would indicate it. But in that 





case how have we avoided immediate col- 
lision with other bodies of our system — 
Jupiter, for instance, or Saturn ?” 

“Have we avoided that kind of celes- 
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tial mishap?” Jermayne answered, with 
a smile cold, sad and terrible. ‘Who 
knows what may come? And yet, in such 
an unprecedented case as this, why dream 
of so-called accurate judgments? The 
chances are, however, that on a radical 
breaking up of her native system our 
earth has shot off into the inane with a 
disruptive force born of her own hot 
centrifugal momentum. Jupiter, Saturn, 
Venus, and all the larger planets may 
each of them be now flying in different 
courses through the universe, like those 
- jets of fire which leap from an ignited pin 
wheel. Come,” he added, more gravely, 
“since we are all three powerless to prof- 
fer further humane help at present, let us 
go forth here into the great square and 
watch the heavens. Our speed of flight 
from the sun must already have been 
enormous. Either I am wholly wrong, 
or we shall again see him, if we see him 
at all, as a receding luminary, scarcely 
brighter than the moon.” 

I clasped Clarita’s hand, following the 
manful figure which guided us. We soon 
stood in the midst of that grand square 
which but a brief while ago had been the 
pride of Orleanopolis. Vaguely on all 
sides of us we could see masses of black 
or semi-enkindled ruins. Most of the 
fires near by were sullenly burning them- 
selves out. But fiercer conflagrations 
yet blazed, aloof among factories, ware- 
houses and buildings more combustible 
than the solid-reared private or public 
structures of that special quarter. The 
dark - blue sky was without a cloud as 
Jermayne lifted his gaze and regarded 
it. After a few seconds the glare. of the 
distant fires became far less confusing. 
Clarita and I could trace the whole vast 
arch of the firmament, against whose 
vague hollow those lateral gushes of 
flame shone relatively slight. 

“You spoke of the moon,” 
our companion. “She was to have risen 
to-night at about 9 o’clock.” 

“But she did not rise,” he responded. 
“Tn other lands—Asia, for example—they 
may now see her (those who, like us, have 
survived to see anything), being hurled 
afar and reduced to half her former size. 
She might have crashed against us in 
frightful concussion, but undoubtedly her 
orbit, like ours, has been affected by a 
gigantic outward wrench.” 

Clarita now spoke, and her voice was 
wonderfully calm. “If we are driving in 
this mad way through space,” she said, 
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I said to- 





“what can save us from striking against 
some other star?” 

“Nothing,” answered Jermayne, and 
his placid voice had in it the dolor of a 
knell. “Such a sun as Canopus would 
swallow us within his stupendous globe 
of incandescence as a drop of water is 
swallowed by the’sea.”’ 

I heard Clarita shudder while still 
clasping her hand. But something told 
me, nevertheless, that her nerves were 
firm as mine, if indeed not firmer; and 
presently I again said: 

“It is strange this shock of the whole 
planet has not displaced one of our two 


oceans. How can you account for 
neither of them having changed its 
bed?” 

Jermayne was still staring upward 


while he replied: “ Half our continent 
may be inundated, as it is. What do we 
yet know?” 

“My God!” I murmured, thinking of 
my parents and friends in North Colum- 
bia. 

Suddenly Jermayne gave a short, keen 
cry, and pointed toward a portion of 
heaven just above a certain track of the 
horizon which thus far had been clouded 
by smoke from the fires. 

“Look!” he said. “Yonder is our 
sun. I had no idea that he and we could 
be rushing apart from one another with 
such terrific velocity.” 

A ball of diamond-like sheen glittered 
from the dark, enveloped by a luminous 
nimbus, which meant that almost incal- 
culable volume of light the sun has for 
ages poured forth. As I gazed with 
Clarita at this sublime farewell between 
two worlds its pathos pierced me to the 
soul. After so many millions of years to 
be suddenly torn asunder thus! Follow- 
er from guide, servant from master, sub- 
ject from king! It was enough to make 
a god weep. 

“This is our to-morrow!” I exclaimed, 
with depths of bitterness. ‘Oh, it is too 
horrible!” 

“Let us hope,” whispered Clarita. 

“ Hope for what?” I moaned. “We 
are now being literally dropped through 
space, like a stone down a well. Do you 
not feel this icy, insidious cold? Does it 
not mean the chill of a planet’s death? 
Aud what are we but the merest atoms on 
the surface of this doomed and perishing 
bulk? Still, in a little while the whole 
fearful! mockery will be over. Well, we 
have some comfort there!” 
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“T am not afraid,” murmured Clarita, 
and her fingers tightened round my hand. 
“T am with you, Florian! It does not 
seem so hard to die with you !” 

“ Ah,” I answered, “but it would have 
been so sweet to live on with you /” 

Jeptha had not heard our late words, 
but he had caught those former dejected 
ones which I spoke to Clarita. 

“Do not call this mockery,” he said, 
with a sweep of one hand toward the 
firmament. ‘No matter what is the end, 
we shall probably look on marvels of 
creation which mortal eyes have never yet 
beheld. This cold will not produce death 
for many hours, if we may still speak 
of hours, we who are literally tumbling 
through eternity and have lost all sidereal 
reckonings. But surely it is best to face 
the truth; the first star of greater magni- 
tude than our own to which we approach 
near enough for the full sway of its ad- 
ductive force to reach us must cause our 
swift annihilation.” Here a look of pro- 
found gravity touched the speaker’s fine 
and tranquil face. I noted this change in 
the eerie dimness, and waited for him to 
proceed, conscious that some new reflec- 
tion had beset him. 

“And yet,” he resumed, “there is a 
hope—a distinct hope—that this ruin may 
be averted by those very laws which now 
so disastrously operate. For we are al- 
ready drawn toward some larger materi- 
al potency, and this, in its turn, may be 
so influenced that it may draw us into 
a sudden equipoise with itself and its 
heavenly satellites. The plan of creation 
has not yet rendered up even its alphabet 
to astronomy. If we should enter the 
circuit of some other system, who shall 
dare affirm that salvation and not destruc- 
tion may confront us there? It is a 
hope, however faint and vague. At 
least let it aid us to mark those wonders 
which almost at any instant may now 
dawn upon our vision.” 

The sun had by this time nearly lost its 
nebula of radiance and dwindled into an 
orb smaller than our fugitive moon. Sud- 
denly we saw, in an opposite part of the 
sky, a group of stars that greatened every 
instant. Larger and larger its members 
grew, swelling in splendor. All three of 
us felt that we were about to enter an- 
other solar system ; Jermayne’s prophecy 
had thus far been verified. Our speed of 
travel must now have been almost that of 
lightning itself ; for soon we descried no 
less than seven stupendous discs of fire, 


all still far enough away to be seen in 
glorious perspective. One was of a daz- 
zling emerald in hue, one was a lambent 
red, one like a colossal pendent sapphire, 
while the rest blazed either yellow or 
white. But each second they grew more 
vast and more rotund in their saliency, 
till the largest and nearest were to the 
eye a globular expanse, from which might 
have been cut, as it were, fifty moons like 
that we had forever deserted. 

It was then that the voice of Jermayne 
rang forth in solemn rapture. “We are 
close upon a circle of young and self- 
shining stars,” he cried. “ Our own planet 
was once like these. Something mightier 
must lie beyond them, and round that 
enormity they revolve. Compared with 
this earth they are of yesterday. See! 
All the others recede, leaving the closest 
and hugest to broaden till it engulphs half 
our heaven.” 

“ And soon it will engulph us likewise,” 
I remember that I thought, but did not 
say. My arms were about Clarita. We 
seemed literally leaping into the liquid 
flame of that foremost sphere. Jermayne 
had once more proved right. Ina brief 
while longer we saw half the welkin, from 
horizon to zenith, walled by an imminent 
unbroken arch of molten gold. Clarita 
and I exchanged an earnest look. Brighter 
and brighter grew the blinding horror. It 
was day with us, but such fierceness of 
day as we had never dreamed of before. 
Cold had changed to heat, and heat that 
made the sweat pour from our faces and 
bodies. The ground rocked beneath us 
like the sea. We heard a strange, far-off 
half-singing sound. I recall asking my- 
self if this were not some hint of that 
spheral music imagined by poets of our 
earthly past. I had drooped my gaze, 
but here again I lifted it, expecting to 
meet such a glare as might make me 
sightless in a second. 

But no; pale torrents of vapor were 
now hurrying down upon our planet. 
Quickly, after that, we stood in a white 
fog.of steam, which had flowed with spec- 
tral violence and fleetness, as if from the 
mouth of some incredible cauldron. 

I could feel Clarita’s head against my 
breast now, but I could no longer see her ; 
and Jermayne was, of course, quite hid- 
den from me in the dense and ghastly 
haze. I expected each moment to sink 
and perish, though I recollect wondering 
why the heat had for some reason lost its 
distressing ardor. At length I called to 
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Jermayne, my voice no doubt sounding 
with the most wailful dreariness. 

“Ts this,” I asked, “the beginning of 
the end? And, if so, have you any con- 
ception how much longer it will con- 
tinue?” 

As though for answer, I suddenly re- 
perceived the face and figure of the 
astronomer, where he stood veiled by the 
mists and looking almost thrice his usual 
size. 

“It happens as I had hoped,” he said. 
“For at least a minute we swerved in 
deadly peril toward this body which we 
are now passing.” 

“Passing! Thank destiny for that!” 
I broke forth, and a glad cry came like 
an echo from Clarita, whom I just then 
also re-beheld. 

“There seems a certainty that we are 
now passing it,” went on Jermayne. 
“Ocherwise we would by this time have 
been shriveled by its augmented heat. 
And look,” he pursued. “The vapors part 
and show us that this great star is actual- 
ly rolling over our heads. 

Again he was right. And how peerless 
a view now greeted us! The folds upon 
folds of dividing vapor looked like domes, 
pinnacles and parapets of some curious 
ethereal silver. Beyond, through radiant 
rifts and fissures, glowed the source of all 
this mingled grace and effulgence. 

It is not hyperbole for me to chronicle 
that the tones of Jermayne rang out at 
this point like those of some welcome con- 
solatory spirit. 

“We have entered this young system 
of new-born suns. Our old earth, like 
some exile driven into a foreign land, 
seeks refuge among alien encompass- 
ments.” 

“Will she find that refuge?” I exclaim- 
ed. “Ah, wi// she? May not some stern 
inhospitality yet await her?” 

“The central sun of this multicolored 
group summons her, and she obeys his 
command. It is that summons which has 
thus far proved her escape. Our one 
chance now is in being swung, so to 
speak, within an astral equilibrium. Our 
drastic power is no mean cogency even 
here. Let these, our new mates, resist 
that and effectively drag us for the mill- 
ionth part of a minute in an opposite 
direction to the midmost solar suasion by 
which we are now controlled, and through 
future 2ons we may go sweeping about a 
second nucleus of gravitation with per- 
sistence as loyal as of yore.” - 
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The mists gradually cleared away, and 
that which was the nether part of our sky 
became possessed by their retreating 
glories. But before us the ether was 
drenched with what I can only call a 
roseate expectancy of some fresh. appari- 
tion. It soon burst upon us, like a sun 
many times larger than that from which 
we had fled at the commencement of our 
weird, precipitate voyage. To behold it 
was to feel that it reigned king here in its 
own coign of vacancy. It was so big that 
even at the distance from which we noted 
it, gleaming to us beyond the atmosphere 
that so benignly had clung to our lips and 
nostrils throughout, we were promptly 
convinced of its mastery and predominant 
girth. In color like a ruby of the purest 
water, it already diffused such auroral fer- 
vors of light as music and poesy might 
alone meet in some lofty unison fitly to 
describe. It was the sovereign of the sys- 
tem, and we, a stranger within its realm, 
obeyed its mandate. We all three knew 
and felt that the final catastrophe was 
close upon us ; there could be little more 
suspense. This rose-colored monster of 
space would never allow us to pass him, 
as his august associate had lately done. 

“If we are welcomed and not de- 
stroyed,” said Jermayne, “we may be 
told so by a shock of cruel severity.” 

The words had scarcely left his lips be- 
fore we experienced such a shock. I can- 
not state why, but with all New Africa it 
proved relatively slight. In Orleanopolis 
more buildings were overthrownand more 
people lost their lives; but, after all, as 
we subsequently learned, other continents 
than ours proved the greatest sufferers 
from this terminal paroxysm. The Rus- 
sian and Chinese republics were merci- 
lessly stricken, and one of the highest 
Himalayan mountains fell in tumultuous 
collapse. 

With Clarita, Jermayne and 


myself 
there was simply an acute recognition 
that something different both in kind and 
degree had now happened to the earth. 
Clarita would surely have fallen if I had 
not held her up, at the same time bracing 
myself against one of the trees of the 


park. Jermayne did really fall, though 
he sustained but trivial injuries. 

We soon became conscious that a su- 
perb pink sun beamed from the sky, with 
that stationary effect known so well in our 
gracious day-giver of old. Its rosy rays 
were inexpressibly cheering ; it seemed to 
say to us while we regarded it in rever- 

















ence and gratitude: “Am I not more 
than worthy to replace the light-bearer 
you have lost?” 

By what some declared the proof of di- 
vine intervention, we had achieved, with 
relation to this our new heavenly lord, an 
orbit which permitted his light to reach 
us in very much the same manner as did 
that of the sun we had bidden an eternal 
adieu. Providential or no, this was a 
most happy event. We clasped one an- 
other’s hands in a transport of joy. 

“Ttis over,” Isaidto Clarita. ‘“ Youare 
worn out, and must get some rest.” She 
was indeed so exhausted that Jermayne 
and I had almost to bear her home. A 
sadly shattered home it was, but we 
found a chamber in it where she could 
lie down and sink into slumber. Soon 
afterward the air grew thick and gloomy, 
the pink sun being quite obscured. Rum- 
bles of thunder were heard, and I turned 
with anxious glance to Jermayne. 

But his demeanor alone quieted me. 
“This is natural enough,” he said. “A 
mere transient tempest has risen, from 
atmospheric causes easy to guess, It 
may last several hours and prove severe.” 

It did last for a good while, and the 
rain and lightning were both excessive. 
But I fell asleep during the very flashes 
and peals which at an ordinary time 
would have kept me wakeful. 

When I came to myself again it was 
night—our first night in this unutterably 
novel environment. As I rose and looked 
about me, Jermayne appeared. 

“ Have you been asleep also?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “ But I wakened 
a little sooner than you did. The storm 
has ended. Come forth and see what its 
vanishing has revealed.” 

I followed him. Night had indeed 
fallen, and how grandly beautiful it was! 
From four different quarters of the sky 
four moons had ascended, two of the 
deepest gold, one amethyst and one a 
round of stainless pearl. I felt like drop- 
ping on my knees in worship. 

“These are henceforth to be our fair 
attendants,” the astronomer said. ‘“ They 
are small, dark planets which reflect and 
refract the rays of our new sun, their 
separate mineral compositions causing 
this variation in their hues. I should say 
that like our former moon they are dead 
worlds. We attracted them in that one 
fateful moment which brought about the 
establishment of our equipoise within 
their foreignsystem. They rushed toward 
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us, no doubt, but the intense combative 
magnetism of that sun round which we 
are now revolving with orderly quietude 
prevented them from closer approach. 
* * * How holy, how transcendently 
lovely, is this deference they pay us!” 

* * * * * 

In the few years that have elapsed since 
our earth became threatened by extinc- 
tion, it is conceded that much if not all 
of the dread ravage I have sought to por- 
tray has been repaired and even partially 
forgotten. My own sorrow for the loss 
of both parents and nearly all my kindred 
in North Columbia is now but a brooding 
memory of pain. Manattia, that once 
majestic city, was quite swept away by the 
fearful encroachments of the sea. 

Without Clarita’s love I often believe 
that grief, horror, and the sudden realiza- 
tion that I was almost a pauper, might 
have killed me. And yet, in spite of such 
love, her inherited respect for the Race 
Oath long forbade her from becoming my 
wife. Her aunt Vollia, who soon thor- 
oughly regained health, opposed our mar- 
riage with an obstinate zeal not altogether 
unswayed by considerations that while I 
was now poor her niece had fallen heiress 
to great riches. I sometimes think that 
Clarita would never have married me but 
for a certain most extraordinary change 
wrought by the Pink Sun. I need hardly 
explain that I allude to that very note- 
worthy and wide-known incident which 
affected the entire people of New Africa 
within a few months, by altering the hue 
of their skins from black to the most deli- 
cate creamy shade. 

This truly marvelous effect was like the 
taking away of some visible curse. At 
least, it thus appeared to me, for although 
I loved Clarita no less when she was 
white than black, and held her no less 
adorable either way, still, even the stern 
opposition of Vollia could now be met 
and fought. Did not the Race Oath, in 
its principal clause, very distinctly read : 
“T swear that while my skin stays black as the 
hidden forces of nature have made it, T will 
never mingle in marriage with mortal being 
of a tint unlike my own?” 

The “forces of nature” had them- 
selves come to my rescue. It was they 
that gave me Clarita for my wife, and in 
this ancient yet revivified world of ours, 
altered to a planet far fairer than when I 
first gazed upon it, a great calm, a cloud- 
less happiness, has followed upon the 
scenes of turmoil here recorded. 
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We met not on the pilgrimage, 

For thee untimely at an end: 
We met but in the printed page, 

And but in thought we called thee friend; 
Yet, for the music of thy song, 

Heav’n taught, like songs of happy birds— 
A limpid lilt as sweet as strong, 

Spring’s sunshine woven into words !— 
Thy name we knew, and loved to see: 

So dear, O friend, thy name has grown 
That friends thou knewest mourn for thee 

Not more than we, thy friends unknown. 


We, friends who never clasped thy hand, 
When we, in future summers young, 
Shall drift down quiet streams, or stand 
In places such as thou hast sung— 
Green nooks to which the stream has led, 
Where sun and shadow play at will, 
Where leaves talk softly overhead, 
And lilies star the water still; 
Where heron waits, or swallow dips 
Swift wings along the dreaming lake— 
The laugh shall die upon our lips, 
And eyes shall sadden, for thy sake. 


And though we miss thee not so much 
As they, thy dear ones, day by day 
Shall miss the smile, the friendly touch, 
The voice forever passed away ; 
Yet in the days and years to be, 
When one a laurel wreath shall win, 
Our thoughts, like theirs, shall turn to thee, 
With ‘‘more than this he might have been!” 
O friend, forgive the vain regret! 
We see but what thou would’st have done. 
Loss makes us selfish: we forget 
The perfect peace that thou hast won. 


CHARLES PRESCOTT SHERMON. 


* The last contribution of this talented author to OutinG appeared 
in September, 1889, ‘‘ Lotus Land.” 























BY LOUISE D. 


x HE had been standing in 

just the same place a 

year ago, she remem- 

bered, waiting for Phil 

to come to dinner. It 

was at sunset, too, and 

the sky was all pink 

and gold and pale, soft gray where the sun 

had gone down behind the crest of Higher 

Ridge Mountain ; but glorious as the sky 

had seemed to her, the lower part of the 

ranche that sloped down toward the val- 

ley lay shrouded in deep purplish shad- 

ows and the wind swept across them 

laden with the damp, bleak chill of 
death. 

The girl made a beautiful picture as 
she stood there with her black head rest- 
ing against the rude post that upheld the 
roof of the porch, and yet, so drawn and 
haggard was the face when turned toward 
the light, one forgot the picture in the 
shock of the awful misery that was de- 
picted there. She had twined one arm 
around the post, as though for support, 
and the other hung straight down at her 
side. Against the white house in the 
background her tall, supple figure, in the 
dark calico gown, stood out in graceful 
silhouette. 

Within the open door the figure of the 
half breed Hulda could be seen moving 
about in preparations for the evening meal, 
and savory odors filled the house. Every 
now and then she stole to the door to 
gaze in mute admiration at the motion- 
less form of the young girl on the porch 
without. 

Gert gave a long, half-sobbing sigh 
and rubbed her disengaged hand across 
her eyes as though to clear their vision. 
In fancy she could again see Phil’s pow- 
erful figure coming up toward the house, 
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with long, determined strides, and by his 
side another figure, shapely and well 
knit ; a stranger with a nut-brown beard 
covering the lower part of his face, but 
his brown eyes looking out from straight, 
delicately-marked brows, with genuine ad- 
miration in their depths. 

“Gert, this is Bird Hopkins, what’s 
took Slocum’s place. He’s come to stay 
all night with us—I guess you ’n Hulda 
can ‘tend to makin’ him comfortable, 
can’t yer?” 

That had been their introduction, and 
the stranger had walked straight into her 
heart from that first thrilling moment 
when their eyes had met. For a time, as 
these memories stole gently over her, 
their sweet incense drew softer lines across 
her face and lifted the sombre shadows in 
her gray eyes. But they all came back 
again as the sound of approaching horse’s 
hoofs, ringing sharply on the stones be- 
low, came up through the ravine to her. 
A few moments later horse and rider 
came into view. 

With a desperate effort at self control 
she stepped from the porch into the dusk. 

“Well, here I am, my girl,” he cried, 
his eager eyes scanning her lovely, quiet 
face with an ever-fresh delight. “ How 
goes it with you, little woman, eh?” 

It was too dark for him to catch the 
look of pain that crossed her face at his 
words, and, making some careless remark 
in answer, she took the supplies from him, 
waiting there quietly until he had heaped 
the packages high in her arms. 

“Seems to me someone’s kinder quiet 
to-night,” he said, detaining her with his 
arm around her waist and his eyes looking 
down searchingly into her face. Suddenly, 
he drew her to him, and kissed her passion- 
ately on cheek, lip and brow ; even the 
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HE had been standing in 

eK just the same place a 

year ago, she remem- 

~ bered, waiting for Phil 

to come to dinner. It 

was at sunset, too, and 

the sky was all pink 

and gold and pale, soft gray where the sun 

had gone down behind the crest of Higher 

Ridge Mountain ; but glorious as the sky 

had seemed to her, the lower part of the 

ranche that sloped down toward the val- 

ley lay shrouded in deep purplish shad- 

ows and the wind swept across them 

laden with the damp, bleak chill of 
death. 

The girl made a beautiful picture as 
she stood there with her black head rest- 
ing against the rude post that upheld the 
roof of the porch, and yet, so drawn and 
haggard was the face when turned toward 
the light, one forgot the picture in the 
shock of the awful misery that was de- 
picted there. She had twined one arm 
around the post, as though for support, 
and:the other hung straight down at her 
side. Against the white house in the 
background her tall, supple figure, in the 
dark calico gown, stood out in graceful 
silhouette. 

Within the open door the figure of the 
half breed Hulda could be seen moving 
about in preparations for the evening meal, 
and savory odors filled the house. Every 
now and then she stole to the door to 
gaze in mute admiration at the motion- 
less form of the young girl on the porch 
without. 

Gert gave a_ long, half-sobbing sigh 
and rubbed her disengaged hand across 
her eyes as though to clear their vision. 
In fancy she could again see Phil’s pow- 
erful figure coming up toward the house, 
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with long, determined strides, and by his 
side another figure, shapely and well 
knit ; a stranger with a nut-brown beard 
covering the lower part of his face, but 
his brown eyes looking out from straight, 
delicately-marked brows, with genuine ad- 
miration in their depths. 

“Gert, this is Bird Hopkins, what’s 
took Slocum’s place. He’s come to stay 
all night with us—TI guess you ’n Hulda 
can ‘tend to makin’ him comfortable, 
can’t yer?” 

That had been their introduction, and 
the stranger had walked straight into her 
heart from that first thrilling moment 
when their eyes had met. For a time, as 
these memories stole gently over her, 
their sweet incense drew softer lines across 
her face and lifted the sombre shadows in 
her gray eyes. But they all came back 
again as the sound of approaching horse’s 
hoofs, ringing sharply on the stones be- 
low, came up through the ravine to her. 
A few moments later horse and rider 
came into view. 

With a desperate effort at self control 
she stepped from the porch into the dusk. 

“Well, here I am, my girl,” he cried, 
his eager eyes scanning her lovely, quiet 
face with an ever-fresh delight. ‘“ How 
goes it with you, little woman, eh?” 

It was too dark for him to catch the 
look of pain that crossed her face at his 
words, and, making some careless remark 
in answer, she took the supplies from him, 
waiting there quietly until he had heaped 
the packages high in her arms. 

“Seems to me someone’s kinder quiet 
to-night,” he said, detaining her with his 
arm around her waist and his eyes looking 
down searchingly into her face. Suddenly, 
he drew her to him, and kissed her passion- 
ately on cheek, lip and brow ; even the 
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loosened threads of hair on her forehead 
not escaping his caress. He let her go 
then, and she stumbled blindly to the 
house, while he went out to care for his 
horse before getting his own meal. 

Gert staggered over the threshold, and 
one of the packages slipped from the 
others with the unevenness of her step, 
and its contents were scattered over the 
floor. She put the rest down and me- 
chanically stooped to repair the damage 
done. 

“Oh, my God!” was the cry on her 
shaking lips, “I dare not tell’ that to him 
—I dare not, and yet it must be told, and 
to-night.” 

The meal was gotten through some- 
how, her haggard face escaping detection 
until his hunger was appeased. Hulda 
left to clear the things away, and they 
two were on the porch together. Phil, 
his chair tipped back, his feet on the post 
and a pipe held comfortably between his 
teeth, looked the very picture of content- 
ment ; but Gert sat opposite, some sew- 
ing on her lap untouched. The moon- 
light, broad and full, rested in cold, sil- 
very beauty on her idle hands and avert- 
ed face. 

“Gert,” the man said presently, after 


he had gazed upon her beauty to his 
heart’s content, “ain’t seen in all Sacra- 
mento as pretty a girl as you; you beat 


the whole lot of them holler, my darlin’. 


She raised her head with a forced 
laugh. “Guess you didn’t look fur, 
Phil,” she said in a voice she tried to 
make sound natural ; “there’s heaps bet- 
ter lookin’ women in Sacramento than 
me ; but there ain’t no ’countin’ for tastes, 
I s’pose.” 

Phillaughed contentedly. ‘“ You're good 
enough lookin’ for me or any other man, 
Gert; but you’re actin’ doosed queer to- 
night, my girl. Anythin’ troublin’ yer?” 

He laid his pipe carefully on the porch, 
rose, and went over to where she sat, and 
stood looking down at her from his great 
height with a yearning love in his keen, 
deep-set eyes. “There ain’t nothin’ I 
wouldn’t do for yer to make yer happy,” 
he said, leaning back against the house, 
after a while, with his hands behind him, 
and speaking in a low, coaxing tone; 
“but to-night when I rode up to the door, 
you kinder chilled me with a somethin’ 
in yer voice that didn’t used to be thar. 
What is it, Gert ; has somethin’ happened 
that you’re tryin’ to keep from me?” 

Her hands were locked rigidly in her 
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lap, but she sat there motionless, in a sort 
of stupefaction, taking in but dully the 
question in his voice. 

Down in the gully the cry of the coyote 
broke the stillness with dismal sound; 
the sleepy note of a bird disturbed in its 
leafy nest floated toward them on the 
rising breeze ; the rustle of a fleet-footed 
rabbit darting across the broad pools of 
moonlight into the bushes yonder came 
vaguely to her, and out in the barn the 
drowsy stamp of Charlie’s feet seemed 
merged into the stillness of night. Deep, 
unutterable peace brooded over all-—such 
peace as is to be found in the frowning 
grandeur of the mountains when majestic 
Night folds sweet Nature in her gracious 
arms and rocks the swaying cradles of 
the trees with the perfume of her breath. 
But, as though in bitter contrast to the 
calmly sleeping world without, the poor 
girl’s heart was throbbing wildly with the 
fear that held her speechless. 

Phil, made fearful by her ominous si- 
lence, leaned forward, and, putting his 
hand beneath her chin, lifted her face for 
a moment to meet his gaze. 

“Gert,” he said in a quiet voice, as he 
tried to kill the suspicions rising in his 
heart, “don’t get mad at what I’m goin’ 
to say, but I’ve been kinder thinkin’ late- 
ly that Bird Hopkins has been comin’ up 
here pretty frequent in the past few 
months, and mebbe it’s better for both of 
us that he shouldn’t come no more. I've 
trusted you more’n any man ever trusted 
his wife, my darlin’, and I knows you've 
done square by me all through, but— 
but 4 

“Oh, Phil, Phil, leave me go!” she 
cried, and sprang out of his reach, shak- 
ing like a leaf, but her ghastly face no 
whiter than his own. “ Don’t speak so 
kind to me, don’t, Phil, 1 can’t stand it; 
don’t—don’t even touch me till—till I— 
oh, I can’t say it to you, I can’t " A 
heavy sob struggled up to her throat and 
choked her. She put out her hands ap- 
pealingly toward him, and the sight of a 
broad band of gold shining .on her left 
hand in the clear moonlight struck him 
like a blow. He staggered back against 
the house, staring stupidly at her, too 
stunned and broken to cry out or say a 
word. 

As the girl realized that at last her bur- 
densome secret was known a sudden dull 
calm settled down. over her, and she 
waited there, almost meekly, for her 
doom. She expected him to kill her at 
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once and watched his motionless hands 
with a kind of curious wonder as to when 
they would draw out the pistol stuck in 
his belt. 

A few awful moments passed thus ; 
then, as though awakening from a dream, 
Phil aroused himself and tried to stand 
erect, but finding that impossible, leaned 
back weakly in his former position. 

“When did it happen ?” he asked at last, 
in a hoarse, shaking voice ; “ out with the 
whole story, girl.” 

“He will not kill me yet,” she said to 
herself, with a thrill of hope; then, with 
desperate courage she found her voice: 
“Phil, I know you are goin’ to kill me, 
but—but I’m not afraid to 

“T’ll not kill you,” he shouted at her, 
in his misery; “you know you're safe 
enough there, anyway, for I couldn’t put a 
bullet through you if I tried. For God’s 
sake don’t keep me waitin’; make a clean 
breast of it all!” 

“Tt’s all here,” she said hurriedly, her 
trembling hands clasping and unclasping 
in her agitation; “from the first day you 
brought him up here I felt that I loved 
him then and there. I never said I loved 


you, Phil, you remember, never ; but I’ve 
been faithful to you all these nine years 


since you brought me up here, you know 
that, Phil, and I’ve tried to be good to you,” 
she added, with a break in her voice, as a 
groan from him wrung her heart. ‘“ You 
never was in any hurry to have me mar- 
ried to you, thinkin’ you’d wait till I was 
old enough to know my own mind and be 
sure that I loved you, and there weren’t 
no love on my side to hold me to you dur- 
ing the waitin’, and then—and then, Bird, 
he found out how things was between us, 
and he waren’t afraid totell me of his love, 
and—oh, Heavens, don’t look at me so, 
Phil—he and me went down tothe mis- 
sionary minister on the other side of the 
lake and —and was married. I couldn’t 
help it, Phil, for I love him, oh, so much !” 

That last pathetic cry cut him to the 
heart, and stemmed the torrent of abuse 
that rose to his lips. The black head, 
bowed so brokenly in the sheltering hands, 
nearly maddened him, but he gave no 
sign of that hidden tumult, only said, in 
a quiet voice which he tried in vain to 
keep steady, and with his eyes turned 
persistently from her anguish : 

“You never told mea lie in your life, 
Gert, and I believe in you now. But you 
must go away from here now—to-night, 
for I can’t trust myself, and—and you’re 
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safer away. Go in and get your things.” 

She obeyed him, creeping humbly by 
him to the door. As she passed the spot 
where he was standing a fold of her dress 
swept across his feet. He shivered and 
drew back out of reach of contact. When 
she came out again, with her hastily rolled 
bundle in her hand, he was standing at 
the other end of the porch looking down 
into the beautiful sleeping valley below. 

He heard her footstep, however, turned, 
and walked slowly back. A gray look 
had come over his face, she noticed in 
that one timid glance, and his upright 
figure seemed suddenly bent and old. 

“ Good-bye,” he began, huskily, look- 
ing down at her falling tears in silence. 
“You'll always remember this, Gert, that 
I’ve loved you as Rird Hopkins couldn't 
never love you inall his life, for I’ve nine 
years the start of him, and—and, if ever 
a time should come when he’s dead, and 
you're left alone again, you’re to come 
back to me!” 

She shivered at his words, a thrill of 
fear chilling her heart. 

“Phil,” she said, in a choked voice, 
“you swear to me never to do him harm 
for this day’s work, won’t you ?”’ 

“ Yes,” he said, with a short laugh. “I'll 
never touch him to harm him; I’ll swear 
to that.” 

She seemed only half satisfied, but said 
no more about it. 

“Good-bye,” she faltered, and stepped 
out into the night with her head bent 
meekly on her breast. 

He sank down into his chair, his 
clenched fists resting on either knee, 
watching her retreating figure with a 
hopelessness that words cannot describe. 
She had gone half way down the road 
in the shadow of the trees, when, moved 
by an irresistible impulse, she turned and 
glanced back at him. His head had sunk 
into his hands, as kis elbows rested on his 
knees, and his whole attitude was sug- 
gestive of an unbearable anguish with 
which his manliness could not contend. 

With a broken cry on her lips she start- 
ed to go back to him, but just then a 
hand was laid on her arm and her hus- 
band’s voice said eagerly : 

“Oh, my darling, this suspense has 
nearly maddened me! I thought that he 
had killed you, and I was just starting to 
go to the house for you, in spite of my 
promise, when I saw you coming ; but I 
have you at last, sweetheart, my little 
wife!” 
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A sense of security, almost of rest, came 
to her with his words, and, with a touch- 
ing gentleness, she put her hand in his 
and together they turned away toward his 
home. 

Left so utterly alone, Phil sat motion- 
less for some time, scarcely realizing her 
departure, so strong was the influence of 
her presence yet lingering around him. 
The swish of her gown, the tall, graceful 
figure with the dark head set so royally 
on the sloping shoulders, all came to him 
as though she yet stood there. He for- 
got, for a time, how humbly she had 
bowed her regal height before him in 
her confession ; how the bitter tears had 
trembled on the lashes of her lovely eyes 
—the eyes he had loved to look into and 
think how no other man had seen them 
since nine years before. In grim retro- 
spection his mind traveled back to that 
day when he had rescued her, a helpless, 
abandoned child, from the evils threat- 
ening her in the streets of Sacramento. 
How her little arms had clung to him that 
day ; how she had hidden her wet face 
on his rough coat and begged him to love 
her and take care of her because she was 
all alone; how pleased old Hulda had 
been at the sight of the little frail thing, 
and how jealously they two, master and 
servant, had watched her grow from a 
merry, pretty childinto a splendid woman, 
beautiful with the beauty of a wild rose! 

Well, he had loved her ; first as a little 
child, and then at last with the passionate, 
jealous affection of a fierce, untutored 
nature, almost tigerish in its intensity. 
How he had loved her he was beginning 
to realize only then. Hot tears trickled 
down through his fingers, and sob after 
sob, terrible in its strength, seemed to rend 
his strong frame. 

“* Gert—little Gert!’ he blurted out be- 
tween his sobs, as he rose and stretched 
his arms yearningly toward the spot where 
she had disappeared, “ he couldn’t never 
love you as I’ve loved you, not if he lived a 
hundred years. My darlin’, my little girl, 
what I’ve watched grow up all these years! 
I can’t seem to bear it nohow at all. 
Come back to me, Gert! What’ll home 
ever be without you? Oh, my God!” 
Suddenly he turned, and with a savage 
curse he shook his clenched fist in the di- 
rection of Bird Hopkins’ home. “Curse 
you!” he hissed; “curse your lyin’, 
treacherous face ; I’ll have her back again 
if I have to wait twenty years fur you to 
die!” 
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All at once he started and his hands 
dropped heavily, the fire dying out as sud- 
denly as it hadcome. He thought he had 
heard Gert’s voice calling him from with- 
in ; but realizing in an instant the impos- 
sibility of such a thing, he turned wearily, 
pushed the door open and went in, shut- 
ting out the night behind him. 

* * * * * 

“T can’t trust it nohow, Bird,” Gert 
was saying, as she stood at her husband’s 
door with him about two weeks later. 
“Tt ain’t like Phil to take things so quiet 
like, and yet here things has been running 
on between you as though all this had not 
been at all. You will be careful, Bird, 
won't you? Somehow I never feel easy 
when I see you go off for a day with Phil 
until I have you back safe again. Ah, 
Bird!” she added, twining her arms 
around his neck, “sometimes I wish I did 
not love you so much, soe much, my 
dearest, for there is no rest for me day 
nor night, for the fear that he will break 
out and do you harm.” 

A sweet, slow blush of happiness crept 
up over her fair face as her husband fold- 
ed his arms about her and held her close- 
ly to his heart. 

“Gertie, darling,” he said, and noting 
for the first time how thin and worn she 
looked, “ you are wearing yourself to a 
shadow with all this worry, and making 
me miserable besides. Try to throw it 
off, sweetheart, for I am sure Phil has got 
over his anger and is trying to show us 
that it is all right between us three. To 
satisfy you, I am on my guard all the 
time, but I haven’t had even the hint of 
the necessity of such a thing, and feel 
perfectly safe. There, now, good-bye, 
my own sweet wife! Go in and don't 
trouble your head about me.” 

He had gone but a few paces, however, 
when she called him back, and he, smiling 
indulgently at her foolishness, returned. 
She laid her two hands on his shoulders, 
her gray eyes searching his face entreat- 
ingh 

‘Promise me that you will not go near 
Little Silver Thread,” she begged earnest 
ly, and with a last laughing kiss and prom- 
ise he left her. 

She stood quite still in the doorway 
until he had turned at a bend in the road 
and thrown a kiss to her. Would he ever 
know, she wondered wistfully, how she 
had sat night after night, while he lay 
peacefully sleeping, watching lest Phil 
should steal in and murder him in his 
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sleep. A lovely, tender smile curved her 
lips as she thought of how, last night, she 
had sat, pistol in hand, by the window, 
with her eyes ever fixed on the road above 
that led to Phil’s home, turning away only 
as she had stooped to lay Bird's hand 
back on the bed when it had slipped to 
the floor in his sleep. 
* * * * * 
The day’s glory was waning. Moving 
about her work indoors Gert found time 
to glance incessantly toward the road, in 
hopes of seeing her husband returning. 
The feverish idea that something would 
happen to him was gathering strength 
and tenacity with every hour that kept 
Bird from her, for her distrust of Phil’s 
silence was growing into a real and living 
terror to her night and day. The quiet of 
a summer’s afternoon was upon all her lit- 
tle world there in the mountains. Butter- 
flies were fluttering here and there across 
the long, waving grass in the sunshine; 
myriad notes of birds singing their medley 
in the trees about the house, the perfume 
of wild flowers and red clover in a sunny 
field near by, were wafted to her by the 
lazy summer breeze; but beautiful, dainty 
nature could not charm away that strained, 
worn look on her face or soften the droop- 
ing lines about the tender, sensitive lips. 
By and by the trees threw longer shad- 
ows across the earth, the butterflies ap- 
peared less frequently and the breeze 
grew chill and stirring. Already the slow 
tramp, tramp, tramp of the cows’ feet 
could be heard coming over the loose 
stones, ready for her gentle touch. The 
monotonous hum of the insects had be- 
gun, and still Bird had not come. 
Mechanically the girl went out to at- 
tend to the cows, and returning with 
overflowing pails set the milk carefully 
away, and then, spent with anxiety and 
that terrible nameless fear in her heart, 
she sank down on her knees by the kitch- 
en table, shaking with sobs. All at once, 
as though someone had called her, she 
sprang to her feet, her face ashen pale 
and her heart beating to suffocation. 
“Bird, Bird, I am coming; wait, my 
darlin’,” she cried, and dashed out of the 
house and down the road at the top of 
her speed. On, on she flew, her terror 
giving her new strength; slipping, stum- 
bling and then catching herself as she 
went. Once she fell prostrate and lay 
for a moment with her face buried in the 
long, cool grass, crying weak, helpless 
tears because her clumsiness was keeping 
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her from reaching Bird sooner. She got 
to her feet again, however, and hur- 
ried on. 

Phil Redmond, standing motionless on 
the banks of the Little Silver Thread, 
four miles distant from Bird Hopkins’ 
home, looked up with a start of horror as 
a hand was laid heavily on his arm and a 
panting voice gasped out: 

‘“* Phil—Phil, where is my husband; what 
have you done with Bird?” 

She was leaning a little toward him wait- 
ing for his reply, her breast heaving breath- 
lessly and a most lovely color dyeing her 
cheeks with that long, unwonted exercise. 
Her eyes, feverish, gleaming, with dark 
circles under them, lit up her face with 
an almost unearthly beauty. One hand 
had gone up to her throat to still its pul- 
sation, the other grasped his arm as in a 
vise. Looking at her terrible agitation, 
and seeing as in a vision her exceeding 
loveliness, the strength of her suspicion 
flashed over him with sickening force. 
An icy chill crept round his heart and 
seemed to still its beating, and a curious 
sensation, as though he were turning to 
stone, passed over his limbs. 

“ He’s safe enough,” he said in a rough 
voice that hid that dryness in his throat ; 
“you needn’t look that way, neither.” 

“But where—where ?” she insisted, fe- 
verishly ; “tell me where!” 

Before he could answer a voice from 
the rocks high up across the stream 
broke in: 

“Why, Gert, that you? ’Pon my word 
I thought I was dreaming! What are 
you after, little one, and how did you 
ever get here?”’ 

The relief—the intense strain lifted ; the 
joy of hearing his voice addressing her in 
his everyday tones was too much, and 
she could only stand there wordlessly, her 
face lifted to where he stood, and the 
tears falling like rain over her cheeks. 
He could not see her tears, and so went 
on searching for something, beating the 
bushes right and left and calling out to 
her in clear, ringing tones that he had 
shot the dandiest young eagle, but that he 
had flown up there to die, and he intended 
getting it and stuffing it for her, so that 
she could put it on that little bracket he 
had made yesterday. 

The ledge upon which he stood so reck- 
lessly was a mere shelf in the side of a 
wall of rock that towered high like the 
side of a mountain. The shelf itself was 
about three feet wide, and was overgrown 
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with stout bushes and a few weak-looking 
trees. At the base of the rock more 
bushes and tall, rank weeds grew in a 
dense mass on the edge of the deep, nar- 
row and treacherous river, whose bed was 
of jagged rocks, safe hidden by the swift 
flowing waters, broken as they were by 
the numerous eddies in that one spot. 

Gert glanced down at the dark water, 
then up at her husband’s form, now show- 
ing dimly in the twilight. She seemed to 
realize his peril and it dried her tears at 
once. Her hands were locked fiercely to- 
gether, and a still, white look came over 
her face. 

“T’ll be down in a minute now, . little 
wife,” Bird was saying, “for I’ve found 
him at last, poor little beggar!” 

Gert turned her livid face back toward 
Phil, whose eyes shifted uneasily from 
that dumb entreaty in her gaze. 

“He can’t swim a stroke,” she said 
with an effort, seeing that he had realized 
Bird’s danger. “ You'll be ready, Phil, 
won't you?” 

“He’s safe enough, if he’s only care- 
ful,” the other said, dropping his lids over 
that strange gleam that had leaped into 
his eyes. “He’s climbed it many a time 
afore.” 

She gave one long, searching look into 
his face, and something that she saw 
there made her turn her eyes away again 
with a piteous quivering around her 
tense, drawn lips. She fixed her gaze 
once more upon her husband and kept it 
there, as though, by the very strength of 
its magnetism, to hold him safely in his 
place. 

They could hear him moving about 
among the bushes on his way back and 
all seemed safe. His cheery voice called 
down to his wife once or twice, and in re- 
ply she sent up a word of love and cau- 
tion in her easiest tones. The silence 
grew oppressive and poor Gert stood 
there shivering in the gloom and damp- 
ness. Suddenly there was a sharp crack- 
ling on the ledge above, a half -choked 
cry for help, followed by a deeper groan of 
despair, as he missed his hold, and a dark 
body fell headlong into the waters of the 
Little Silver Thread with a splash that 
sent the heavy drops over the man and 
woman standing on the bank. 

It was Bird! 

A moment of awful waiting, then the 
body rose again to the surface, and float- 
ed, for a moment there, still and white, and 
dead. 
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Not a word had Gert spoken. The 
agony of that moment had stunned her 
beyond feeling; but with trembling 
hands she tore at the band of her skirt 
and let it drop to the ground, then rolling 
back her sleeves she stepped backward and 
made ready for a spring toward the river. 
A heavy hand came down on her shoulder 
just then and Phil’s hot breath fanned her 
cheek. 

“No, by heavens, you'll not do ¢hat/”” 
he cried, as he tightened his hold. ‘“ He’s 
dead, my girl, and your life is not your 
own to throw away now !” 

She struggled and fought with almost 
superhuman strength to free herself, curse 
after curse staining her pure lips in her 
frenzy ; but his powerful grasp held her 
closely to his breast and she could do 
nothing. A terrible reaction set in al- 
most immediately, and she sank down 
limp and helpless to the ground, lying 
there on her back and looking up into 
his face with eyes in which there was nei- 
ther pleading nor defiance. He stooped 
over her ‘and called her name gently, 
brokenly, and it seemed to rouse her a 
little, for she sat up, looking around 
blankly in the darkness. Very passively 
she allowed him to lift her in his arms, 
and he, letting her head fall gently to his. 
shoulder, strode rapidly toward home. 

“I’m going to take you home, Gert,” 
he kept saying all the way, with a pitiful 
thrill of happiness in the thought, “ home 
—home, my darlin’, my heart’s dear life, 
and nothin’ shan’t trouble you again.” 

It was pitch dark, save for the light of the 
stars, when he reached his door, and then 
only the girl struggled feebly from his 
arms and dropped to. the floor of the 
porch. She sat down on the one step and 
rested her folded arms on the seat of the 
chair near her, burying her face therein. 
Her beautiful hair, black as the raven’s 
wing, had become loosened and lay like a 
nun’s veil over her shoulders, and in thick 
masses to the floor. 

Phil stooped and put back the black 
tresses with a trembling hand. 

“Gert, darlin’,” he said, in a voice 
choked with emotion, “don’t act so— 
don’t; you don’t know how you're a- 
hurtin’ me by it. If you could oniy un- 
derstand my love for you and what I’ve 
suffered, knowin’ you was his’n. Oh, lit- 
tle girl, ain’t you never even felt how 
you are the very life of my heart, and it’s 
dyin’ for the life you’re keepin’ from 
me !”’ 
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There was no answer save a long shiv- 
ering sigh that seemed to come from her 
very soul. 

“ Gert,” he began again, this time very 
wearily, “I’m goin’ in now, dear, and I'll 
rouse Hulda and get you some hot coffee 
before you go to bed. Won’t you speak 
one word to me before I leave you, just 
one little word, my darlin’?” 

He waited vainly; she neither moved 
nor spoke. Ten minutes later, when he 
came out again, followed by Hulda, carry- 
ing a lighted candle, she was still in the 
same position, only the wind had blown 
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her hair so that it completely covered her 
folded arms like a cloud of mourning. 

“Gert !” 

He put his arms around her and drew 
her back to his breast. A horrible, inde- 
finable fear paralyzed his brain as her 
arms dropped down heavily from their 
resting place, and she made no effort to 
resist him. He would not, could not be- 
lieve the awful truth, till Hulda had put 
back the silky mist from her darling’s 
face, and its cold, still beauty told him 
that the Angel of Death had stolen her 
from him this time—not poor Bird. 
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BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE, 


HE question: 
“Do you take 
photographs” 
was answered 
in the nega- 
tive. 

I thought 
what recrea- 
tion a series of 
photographic 
outings would 
be for the per- 
son addressed, 
who was but 
just convales- 
cing from a 
nervous attack 
caused by 
overwork. He 
belonged to a 

class whose numbers, I regret to say, are 
constantly on the increase, and to whom 
a timely outing would mean being saved 
from a serious breakdown. Some great 
medical authority has said that a sick man, 
while desirous of being made well again, 
will often decline to take the steps neces- 
sary for his re-establishment. I may add 
to this that it is even more difficult to 


persuade the man who is overtaxing and 
overworking himself, and perhaps trying 
to keep up his strength with stimulants, 
to stop in time and to recognize the prin- 
ciple that prevention is better than cure. 

For semi-invalids, such as the man I 
referred to, outdoor photography would 
offer everything of value from the hy- 
gienic point of view, without a single 
drawback. This assertion is so true and 
self evident that I need not pursue it 
farther, but shall take up the main sub- 
ject of my paper, and assume that a holi- 
day ground has been chosen in England 
and that the camera is to form a part of 
the baggage. 

In previous articles published in this 
magazine* upon the choice of photo- 
graphic apparatus I went into that matter 
in detail, and shall therefore only say 
here that, while it is rather more difficult 
to secure good photographic results of 
large than of small size, I believe it to 
be a great mistake to buy very small cam- 
eras. If the finished photographs are to 
have any value as pictures I should dis- 
courage the use of plates smaller in size 
than 5x4 inches, and recommend 7x5 or 

* September, 1888, and March, 1889. 
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8x5 as more pleasing and better in every 
way, with but slight increase of expense. 
I also desire to caution enthusiastic ama- 
teurs not to be too confident of success- 
fully enlarging small pictures. Not that 
we do not see good enlargements every 
day, and that such a plan is possible, but 
to take out into the field a camera for 
pictures 4x3 inches and expect to enlarge 
all the work taken to some such size as 
15x12 inches would most probably result 
in failure of a very discouraging kind. 

One more point about apparatils. Do 
not select cameras that have evidently been 
made with reference to portability only ; 
and the same may be said of tripod 
stands. See that they are firm and steady 
enough not to shake if the wind blows a 
little, and when selecting the position for 
the camera plant the tripod legs firmly in 
the ground. If baggage must be reduced 
to the minimum and the tripod dispensed 
with entirely, the camera ought to be pro- 
vided with an accurately adjusted finder, 
so as to be sure of what is included on 
the ground glass before exposing. For 
my own part I am not inclined to favor 
this plan of working without a tripod. It 
is quite true that good pictures may be 
made instantaneously by either holding 
the camera or resting it on a pier, balcony 
or bench, but all in all it is far more satis- 
factory to have a good tripod at hand, and 
it adds but little to the impedimenta. 

The term “amateur photographer” at 
the present day may be said to include per- 
sons of almost all classes who pursue the 
art of photography in the most differing 
ways and with the most different objects 
in view. It is a common practice for the 
amateur to perform all operations con- 
cerned in photograph making himself, 
thereby obtaining an insight into the art 
and so adding largely to his stock of gen- 
eral information. It has given me keen 
pleasure to observe how the educational 
value of photography has been more and 
more recognized within the last few years. 
I can truthfully say to anyone in want of 
a hobby that he will find everything to 
call out his powers in the pursuit of this 
charming art. 

There is another class of amateurs, 
with ideas contrary to those above ex- 
pressed, who cut down the labor (as they 
term it) to the utmost limit. These per- 
sons, as a rule, seem to pride themselves 
rather upon the number of exposures 
made than anything else. For such as 
these a camera mounted witha roll holder 
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would probably be the best thing, and 
successive rolls of sensitive paper insert- 
ed in the course of a trip to England or 
around the world, or anywhere else. I 
hope that there are but few such among 
those who may chance to read this article, 
and I can vouch for it that when on an 
outing with the camera a little labor and 
time spent in carefully selecting a good 
point of view will not be regretted after- 
ward. The pictures, even if few in num- 
bers, will be more pleasing than the hur- 
ried and ofttimes ill-chosen “shots ” of the 
random worker. 

A feature of English rural scenery that 
is highly attractive to the American visi- 
tor is the thatched cottages in which some 
of the country people still live. They 
are by no means as common as they used 
to be, but are very pretty to look at and 
form excellent subjects for the camera. 
Our illustrations on pages 469, 470 and 471 
prove this, and when the traveler is tired 
of the endless round of sightseeing he 
will find no change more pleasant and 
salutary than a run off with his camera 
into some such place as the Isle of Wight 
or the country lanes of Devonshire. 

To those who propose sucha trip let me 
amplify the advice given at the beginning 
of this article in respect to tripods, and 
insist that they be not only firm and 
solid, but high enough to bring the lens 
to the height of the eye when standing. 
The importance of this will soon be felt 
when working in places which, like the 
English country lanes, have high hedges. 
The clever amateurs of England have 
long known this, and rightfully remem- 
bered that a view is supposed to be taken 
from the height of the eye of a man 
standing, not from A*point below it, as 
would be the case when the ordinary tri- 
pod sold with photographic outfits is em- 
ployed. When a tripod of this kind is 
opened and set up with the camera on it, 
the lens is necessarily lowered, so that 
the view obtained is quite another thing. 
And further, if a good hard day’s work 
be done by two friends together, one with 
the short and the other with the long tri- 
pod, the owner of the latter will find him- 
self much less wearied in the evening, 
because he has not been compelled to 
stoop so often when looking at the 
ground glass. 

Thus, the principles involved are that 
the camera should have its position well 
and carefully selected in the first place, and 
when the selection has been made that it is 
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so fixed as not to be “ blown about with 
every wind,” but have a firm support. 
Now, it will be easy for some to ask what 
is the use of all this when a hand camera 
might be used and the tripod dispensed 
with. To this I reply that the exposures 
upon all subjects where no convenient 
support for the camera could be found 
would necessarily be instantaneous. If 
the camera were held upon the hip or un- 
der the arm, the finder could be consulted 
and the work done with accuracy, but 
supposing there was a hedge in the way, 
as in the view of the cottages in Gods- 
hill, the camera would have to be held so 
high up that the finder would be out of 
reach of the eye and the exposing thus 
turned into an affair of great uncertainty. 
And another thing in this connection: 
subjects like these thatched cottages are 
not brilliantly lighted and have but slight 
actinic effect upon the film, so that the 
instantaneous exposure would be almost 
sure to give an undertoned plate. 

How different from a view on the shin- 
ing sandy beach where breakers are roll- 
ing in with white foamycrests! Is it not 
plain that with the same lens and films 


a much longer exposure would be re- 
quired for the ivy-covered cottage nest- 
ling among trees and bushes than for the 
marine view? And yet, according to 
some of our would-be teachers of photog- 
raphy, the exposures on these widely dif- 
fering subjects should be “instantane- 
ous” in both cases, or in other words, the 
same. ‘Oh, well,” some will say, “ per- 
haps that is all so, but we can’t stop to 
think about all that. The man that de- 
velops will fix that for us.” 

Now, this is one of the most pernicious 
mistakes that can be made in_ photo- 
graphing. ‘To expect the developer to do 
what the light ought to, or to undo what 
the light has overdone, is, of course, a 
physical impossibility, and yet people con- 
tinue the practice of recklessly exposing 
on all kinds of subjects alike, trusting to 
luck and the developer to make things 
right. 

No! The ivy-covered cottage is much 
darker than the marine view, and will not 
run away from us like the ocean waves. 
We will do better, therefore, when photo- 
graphing the former to stop the lens down 
to a small opening, so as to be sure of 
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nice crisp definition, to mount the camera 
on a good, firm tripod, to focus carefully 
and comfortably, and to expose sufficient- 
ly long to get good detail in the shadows. 

Before leaving this matter of expos- 
ing plates I wish to say that none of the 
loudly - advertised “ exposure meters ” or 
other plans for calculating or estimating 
the time to be given to the plates are of 
any practical value, at least for purposes 
of landscape photography. Elaborate sys- 
tems have appeared in print in the pho- 
tographic journals, wherein formidable 
tables of fractions, decimals and mathe- 
matical calculations make a fine show to 
the uninitiated. And this is all that they 
ever do. Skill in timing negatives can 
be obtained —like all other kinds of skill 
—by practice only. 

Now, suppose that we were in the Isle 
of Wight, exposing our films or plates on 
the pretty thatched cottages of Godshill, 
the quaint stone churches of Bonchurch, 
Arreton or Brading, the picturesque ruins 
of Carisbrooke, or the lovely foliage 
around Ventnor and Shanklin. Suppose, 
furthermore, that we knew that we should 
not be able to cross the Atlantic again for 


a long time, if ever. Is it not natural 
that we should wish to obtain some idea 
whether we were giving the right expose 
ures, and not find, to our mortification, 
after our return home that we had over- 
timed this view and undertimed that one ? 
Of course it is; and I therefore advise 
those who have not had an extended ex- 
perience in timing plates to carry a small 
stock of developer with them, and to de- 
velop a few trial plates now and then. 
In a country like England the most ample 
facilities are afforded to persons practicing 
photography, and respectable professional 
photographers will be everywhere found 
who will either develop the plates or al- 
low their dark rooms to be used for a mod- 
erate compensation, 

I should advise that the developer be 
carried dry. That isto say, have a number 
of packets of the pyrogallic acid, sulphite 
of soda and carbonate of soda or potash, 
with bromide of potassium, weighed out, 
neatly wrapped up, marked and put into 
a small glass jar with a good cork. This 
jar might be packed in a small tin or 
wooden case for safety. The sulphite 
and bromide should be of the granulated 














variety, and the carbonate be pulverized 
so as to facilitate easy and quick soiu- 
tion. The water used should always be 
distilled, and can be bought at any drug 
store (chemist’s shop, as they say in Eng- 
land) for a few cents. Hyposulphite of 
soda for fixing could be bought anywhere, 
but those who have been used to working 
with a certain formula for developer, the 
chemicals of which have come from a cer- 
tain firm, will do better to carry a supply 
as I suggest, rather than depend upon 
what they may buy awav from home. 
The question whether human figures 
ought to be introduced into the picture or 
not is not an easy one to answer. In 
such places as those where we have chosen 
our illustrations, figures certainly are not 
wanted. ‘The inhabitants of these local- 
ities no longer wear the picturesque 
smock frocks and rural costume for- 
merly so common. But there are other 
places where the figure is of the utmost 
value—nay, indispensable. For instance, 
many spots will be found on the lovely 
shaded roads near Godshill, and in fact all 
over the Isle of Wight, where an almost 
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complete picture presents itself, but there 
is, perhaps, a little too much unbroken 
stretch of roadway in the foreground or 
middle distance. ‘This disagreeable white 
stretch may be sometimes effectively 
broken up by introducing, for instance, a 
couple of children with their hands full 
of wild flowers, or a man in rough coun- 
try dress with a spade or fishing rod over 
his shoulder. 

In photographing great monuments of 
architecture like the cathedrals, castles 
and abbeys so numerous in England, fig- 
ures will be most valuable additions to 
the picture. The insignificant size of a 
man or woman standing in one of the 
great doorways of a cathedral like Can- 
terbury makes a direct appeal to the im- 
agination and increases the interest felt 
in the view. The same may be said of the 
interiors of these great buildings ; but 
those who thus consent to pose before the 
camera when interiors are being photo- 
graphed must be prepared to stand still 
for a longer time, the light being dim and 
the exposure required long in propor- 
tion. 
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GOOSE AND BRANT ON THE CANADIAN COAST. 


BY J. A. 


LONG 

line of 

red sand- 

stone skirting 

fields of vivid 

green, a low 

sky of the 

clearest blue 

and the waves 

flashing their 

sun—such is 

Prince Edward Island as you approach it 

in summer, but in winter the snow lies 

deep and the wind comes in from the 

Atlantic laden with moisture and cutting 

with frost. ‘The sea to the north is frozen 

beyond the horizon, not in one level sheet 

like the inland lakes, but piled tier above 

tier, as successive tides force it up on the 

shore and turn it on edge against the 

reefs or shove it aground on the sand 

bars. ‘The straits to the south are never 

frozen, but all winter fields of ice .are 

driven up and down by the wind and 

tide. At one time there will be a level 

stretch from shore to shore, with here 

and there the black water gaping through, 

but when the tide turns the straits are as 
clear as in midsummer. 

To keep up winter communication be- 
tween the island and the mainland is a 
problem the Dominion Government has 
not yet solved. 

Some years ago a powerful steamer, 
the orthern Light, was put on the 
route, built with a wedge-shaped bow, 
intended to squeeze its way through the 
ice and force it under by sheer weight, 
but often when it slid up on the ice field 
there it stood, stuck fast. Some winters 
it never left the harbor, and again it 
would be nipped between two floes and 
drift about for days and weeks, helpless 
and in danger. In winter the only reli- 
able means of transporting mails and pas- 
sengers is by ice boats, and a somewhat 
regular service is kept up between the 
capes, where the distance is only six miles 
across. 

I had heard that here there was a pri- 
meval shooting ground, where wild geese 
could be taken as easily and in as large 
numbers as on the coast of Labrador, and 
that it was the only spot on the American 
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coast, besides Cape Cod, where the aris- 
tocratic brant were approachable. On 
March 1 I determined to see for myself, 
and in less than a week had crossed over, 
partly by boat and partly by sleighing in 
the primitive fashion, and was soon on the 
spot. 

Along the north side the level mead- 
ows reach to the edge of the sandstone 
cliffs, but where the texture of the rock 
is hardest it juts out into the water at 
points and forms a series of crescents. 
In this bend the rock is often denuded 
and descends to the level of the sea, 
showing in profile a long waving line. At 
such a point the ocean breaks through 
and forms a large éarras wate, protected 
on the outside by a level stretch of hard 
sand. Beyond this and running along the 
coast for miles is often a reef behind 
which the mackerel fleet can rush before 
the northeast wind and lie secure. But 
if they miss the entrance it is a sad year 
for the Gloucester fisherwives and chil- 
dren. In the “bay,” as it is called, the 
wind comes up quick and fierce, and from 
the shallowness of the water a savage sea 
is soon raised. 

Upon the oyster beds the ice rests 
lightly, and when winter’s back is broken 
it is always the first to go. The warmth 
from the earth melts it long before the 
fields begin to move, and “ openings” are 
formed where the water shows in dark 
patches amid the dreary white of snow 
and ice. 

These openings are the feeding grounds 
for the flocks of wild geese that fly from 
the South and stop to rest in their long 
journey northward. Here the sea weeds 
flourish abundantly, especially the Zostera 
marina, or eel grass, whose ribbon-shaped 
leaves rise to the surface of the water that 
is from five to ten feet deep, from a joint- 
ed creeping root stock that burrows among 
the shells below. In slower waters a dif- 
ferent kind of eel grass flourishes—stem- 
iess plants with shorter leaves. The fiower 
is borne at the extremity of a long scape, 
and when ripe the flower buds break away 
and come to the surface, where they shed 
their pollen around the fertile flowers. 
The fertilized flowers are then drawn to 
the bottom by means of a spiral scape and 
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there the fruit ripens. It is for this food 
the wild geese dip down their curved 
necks and afterward stand in long rows 
on the ice, sunning themselves and oiling 
their sleek gray feathers. 

The term “ wild goose” is generic and 
applies to a number of species, but the 
bird that is best known is the Canada 
goose. There is probably no locality this 
side of the Mississippi River where the 
migration of geese is not watched in the 
spring and fall, and their coming is looked 
on as indicating the climatic nature of the 
season that is to follow. On the Pacific 
Slope there is another species, but it is 
more addicted to land haunts. 

The Canada goose weighs from nine 
to fourteen pounds, attaining the greater 
weight before the long journey. In length 
it is about three feet, with an expanse of five 
feet. They pair before beginning the north- 
ward journey, and when they arrive are 
ready for the process of breeding. In size 
and plumage there is no difference between 
the male and female bird. The bill is 
black and the sliding membrane of the eye 
a dark hazel, the neck is long and curved, 
the upper half black and marked on the 
chin and lower part of the head with 
white. The back and wing coverts are 


brown, each feather being tipped with 


white. The rump and tail are black, 
except the tail coverts, which are white, 
and the legs and feet are of a blackish 
ash color. The feathers are very thick, 
and on the breast will turn the smaller 
grades of shot. ‘The flesh is dark, rich and 
with a high pure gamy flavor. When 
wounded they are easily tamed and will 
pair and breed in captivity, but they al- 
ways retain a tendency to migrate and 
sometimes join passing flocks of their old 
companions, though they have been known 
to return the following year, bringing their 
young with them. 

It was my good fortune to fall in with one 
of the most ardent sportsmen it has ever 
been my lot to meet—James MacKay, my 
host, who soon became Mac, my friend. 
He was a farmer and a gentleman, a man 
who worked with the farm hands all the 
year; but in the spring the wild goose 
called him, and he made what was to him 
a pilgrimage of a month, which kept his 
heart open and his mind clear for the 
other eleven. He allowed me to accom- 
pany him during his retreat. He seemed 
to know the wild birds personally, to 
divine their thoughts and judge of their 
intentions, and they had reason to re- 
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member him. Throughout those lengthen- 
ing days he taught me endless store of 
almost forgotten sea lore, and initiated me 
into the mysteries of wild-bird nature. [ 
was no stranger to the bears of the West- 
ern mountains or the buffalo of the plain, 
but here was a new form of sport, requir- 
ing a technical skill in which luck did not 
enter to the slightest degree. If one 
knew certain things, and was willing to 
follow a definite course, he would succeed ; 
if he did not, there was not the slightest 
chance of even knocking a feather out of 
a wild goose’s wing. 

Many years ago it was customary to 
have a wild goose for dinner on St. 
Patrick’s Day, and if this failed the omen 
for a late season was as portentous as 
any which augured ill to the sacerdotal 
Roman ; but of late the shrill cry is rare- 
ly heard before the first of April. How 
anxiously I watched the blue sky for the 
wedge-shaped flock that would cleave the 
clouds and that seemed to come from no- 
where! One clear evening, after the sap 
had been running free in the sugar maples 
and the birch buds were bursting with 
new life, the startling voice of the old 
gander was heard as he led his followers 
overhead. The note is scarcely musical, 
but the tone is loud and ringing. 

This was only the advance guard. For 
two days the geese were flying, but they 
were timid and restless and merely looked 
into the dark water. The third evening 
Mac looked up to the sky; it was high 
and ruddy, a light wind was coming in 
from the southwest. Next morning we 
would “rig out.” I had brought with me 
all the paraphernalia of modern warfare, 
the most recent make of guns, the dainti- 
est cartridges and fanciful cases, but they 


‘were passed over very lightly by my vet- 


eran friend. He used a muzzle-loading 
gun with a heavy stock and short double 
barrels and would hear of no other. Mine, 
he protested, were too light, they were 
not handy enough, and as for breech- 
loaders, they would not stand the charges 
of powder and shot required for such 
heavy shooting, but he was mistaken. 

That night a light snow had fallen, the 
air was crisp and clear, and the dark 
openings stood out from the white ice. 
A sled was loaded, and we drove rapidly 
to the shore and out on the board ice to 
an opening about ten acres in area. We 
had one attendant, Dave Gallant, who 
helped us to unload and took the team 
ashore. 
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A circular hole was cut in the ice, which 
was here three feet thick, and into it we 
fitted the “tub.” It was really a tub, five 
feet across, capable of holding two men 
with a fair degree of comfort ; and it was 
fitted with a false bottom in case any 
water leaked through the outer one. 
Poles were placed under the ice, and 
ropes from them were passed over cleats 
in the side of the tub, by which we drew 
down the top to the level of the ice. 

Everything had to be made tight and 
strong, for if the ropes gave way or the 
poles slipped we would be tossed upward 
into the opening, and if the tide did not 
suck us under it would be departing from 
its usual custom. Dry sea weed was 
placed on the bottom, and guns, ammuni- 
tion flasks, lunch baskets and papers were 
stowed in. Lumps of ice were piled on 
the edge of the tub; the inside was paint- 
ed white, so that not even a wild goose’s 
eye could detect the hiding place. Next 
the decoys were brought out and grouped 
in such a natural fashion as twenty years’ 
experience dictated. Many a long win- 
ter’s day was spent by the Indians in 
shaping these decoys, and the imitation 
was so perfect that it would be impossi- 
ble to tell them from the real birds at the 
distance of a few yards. 

Some stood meditatively on one leg 
with drooping neck, others hid an unreal 
head beneath where the wing ought to be, 
and others rose and fell on the surface of 
the water, anchored among the oysters 
on the bottom. ‘Then the ice was swept 
clean and the ambuscade was complete. 
While we were engaged, Dave, the 
Frenchman, was building a more perma- 
nent place of abode. He scraped away 
the snow and forced two stakes into the 


sO 


frozen earth, then he placed on top a rail * 


kindly loaned by a neighbor’s fence and 
laid others against it, like rafters. Using 
this as a framework he banked up sea 
weed and made a dwelling placé as warm 
and dark and salt smelling as any that ever 
Neptune dwelt in; a plentiful supply of 
the same material was thrown in to keep 
our blankets from the hard earth ; the 
cooking utensils were placed conveniently, 
the horses were sent back, and when Dave 
returned he was installed as chief cook 
and housekeeper. 
The unusual 


excitement of the day 
prevented any geese from visiting us, and 
they flew in a steady stream far to lee- 
ward; but next morning we got up as the 
light was breaking and over our heavy 
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clothes we put on a complete suit of 
white, a white cap with a flap to protect 
the neck and a peak lined with green to 
shade the eyes from the blinding sunlight 
the ice gave back. And so we sat 
throughout the day; a cutting wind was 
blowing and the sun was merciless. I 
could feel my face parching and the skin 
crack, but after a few days, when three 
well-defined layers of cuticle had been re- 
moved, it was of a good wearable color. 
That day we never left the tub, but not 
a bird was seen; yet as the day wore on 
my friend became more elated, and in 
the evening, as he stepped forth from the 
cramped den in the wintry air, he cast his 
eye seaward over the miles of dreary 
white, and then up into the southern sky, 
and exclaimed: “By Job, there'll be 
shooting here yet!” 

The next day and the next were repe- 
titions of the first, and I began to be 
afraid lest he would regard me as a Jonah 
and cast me overboard, but with the ut- 
most gravity he assured me he had sat in 
that tub one spring for twenty-three con- 
secutive days and never got a shot. But 
the next day, toward evening, a leading 
wind sprung up, dark clouds massed up 
in the south, and the geese began to fly. 
Just at sundown I heard in my ear, 
“Down, down!” and I crouched still 
lower. The sound of rushing wings was 
overhead and we saw a hundred yards 
above us a huge Y-shaped flock of geese 
passing over. The gander gave out his 
call to the decoys, and Mac replied with 
a note as clear as its own. The leading 
bird paused and the whole flock swung 
round as on a pivot. Then they rose, 
circling round us, and I ‘felt that if I 
breathed my friend would kill me. Away 
they flew to the northward, but a few se- 
ductive calls brought them back. 

In the meantime two guns apiece were 
brought to hand as the flock dropped 
bodily into the opening. For a moment 
they splashed and screamed, and greet- 
ing their silent companions swam toward 
them and us. The flock was now ninety 
yards away, coming slowly up. We could 
see their ringed throats and _ blinking 
eyes. Mac kept up a running commen- 
tary in my ear; he asked me if I was 
cold, if I was hungry, what time I thought 
it was, but he succeeded in keeping me 
calm. ‘The geese were now not fifty yards 
away and our guns were leveled down 
their lines. They were becoming sus- 
picious and bunched up. “Now!” and 
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the four barrels blazed out. There was 
a splash and a rush and the wild birds 
were taking wing. The other guns were 
raised and again we fired and for half a 
minute, here and there, a goose dropped 
into the water or on the ice. 

“ How’s that ?” said Mac. 

I leaped from the box and only by an 
effort kept from plunging into the open- 
ing after our flapping prey. 

** Down!” hissed Mac, and I threw my- 
self on the ice where I stood. Another 
flock was coming and I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him pick one with each 
barrel as they passed. Somehow he di- 
vined they would not alight and took them 
as they flew. 

I crawled into the box and felt that “ it 
served me right.” 

Half an hour we waited. Another small 
flock appeared; and again we got two 
good shots. 

The sport was over for the night, and 
Dave appeared, dragging a small dory, 
which he launched and gathered up the 
prizes. We followed the winged birds 
and it was quite dark when we reached 
our weedy den to count the spoil. We 


had nineteen birds. That night we plucked 
the geese, sitting on blocks of wood and 


holding the long neck between the knees 
and the body of the bird under the arm. 
An “annex” was built,and before morn- 
ing there was a long row of them hanging 
up and frozen through. 

For three weeks we lived in the open, 
but that was our best day’s sport. Some 
nights our store was increased by five, 
again by two or three, and in the end we 
had over ninety birds. 

During the last few days the ice had 
become very “rotten,” and open water 
was on every hand. Huge cakes were 
moving out and we were afraid that the 
particular piece in which our tub was 
buried might move seaward, too. Such 
accidents often occur, and unless the 
drifting floe becomes stranded on some 
sand bar, the chances for the sportsmen’s 
escape are extremely slight. To avoid 
such a contingency we procured a raft 
and fitted the tub into it and covered 
the whole structure with ice, to resemble 
the original field, and anchored on a bar. 
The bays were now breaking up and 
cakes, with frozen edges on them as 
sharp as knives, were eddying about and 
crushing each other as they passed. ‘The 
game found abundant feeding grounds in 
places where it was impossible to follow 
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them, and even if we shot any it was un- 
safe to venture after it amid the running 
ice. If the dory but touched a passing 
cake the tide would catch it and turn it 
over like an egg shell. 

The outer harbor was entirely free in 
a few days, and whole square miles were 
absolutely covered with wild geese. If a 
bullet were sent whistling over them, they 
would rise like a great cloud, and their 
screaming would be heard inland for 
miles. This massing of their forces is 
always preparatory to their northward 
flight to new haunts, and one morning to- 
ward the last of April when we got up 
not a sound was heard and nowhere was 
a wild goose to be seen. A strong wind 
had sprung up in the night, the bays were 
as clear as in midsummer, a long mound 
of ice was aground on the bar, blackened 
here and there by a sleeping seal, a few 
scattered patches were drifting seaward, 
but our goose shooting was over. 

It was now May 1 and a few brant 
were coming along. This also was a 
form of sport new to me, and I decided 
to see the season through. They can be 
shot from any of the small islands in the 
gulf, and on account of the water being 
open their haunts may be reached by 
boats, which is not the case when geese 
are the game. 

The brant, or brent goose, has a curious 
history. Shakespeare in one of his plays 
makes reference to the current belief that 
this bird was hatched from a species of 
barnacle that clung to floating timber and 
the roots of trees growing by the water’s 
edge. Indeed, well-reputed naturalists 
recognized the “ brent tree,” and acknowl- 
edged that they themselves had seen the 
featherless birds come out from these 
clam-like shells. The true bird weighs 
about five pounds, with an extent of wing 
of three and a half feet. The head, neck 
and breast are black, with a spot of white 
under the eye; the belly is pale, the back 
brown and the coverts are white, almost 
covering the black tail. The flesh is the 
most delicate of all sea birds, and if ob- 
tained at the right season is never “fishy ” 
or strong. Brant are essentially aquatic, 
and will make a long sweep seaward to 
avoid flying over a point of land. They 
do not fly with the regularity of geese, 
and two or three birds always seem to 
be contending for first place, unlike the 
geese, who yield the post of honor to a 
recognized leader. 

We made our headquarters on a small 
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island five miles from the coast and set 
up our establishment as before. Instead 
of one box we had four, and the proper 
decoys. We “rigged” on the very end of 
the island, which was stretched out into a 
long sand point, and on the lee shore. 
Brant never fly to a windward shore, 
they come straight in before the wind, 
turn short round and alight, while geese 
swing to leeward and come up to the de- 
coys slowly with wings and legs set. 
Their time for sanding is when the tide 
begins to turn. The tide at that point had 
a fall of five feet, enough to alternately 
cover and lay bare a half-mile stretch of 
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quarter of a mile at every load was very 
like work, especially as the task was 
scarcely completed before it had to be 
repeated. 

The decoys were arranged in front of 
the box in a triangular shape, with the 
base next to us and the apex formed by 
some floating. 

Habitual sportsmen use every effort to 
secure the winged birds alive and train 
them as decoys, in which capacity they 
are extremely valuable; they fly about 
and alight at the point where floating 
birds are needed. 

The season lasts till June 8, when the 





NOW! AND THE FOUR BARRELS BLAZED OUT. 


sand. There is no idle ease about brant 
shooting ; they come and go like a flash, 
and the position of the sportsman has to 
be changed continually to suit the wind 
and tide. 

On the morning of our arrival we sunk 
the boxes in a line 200 yards apart, but 
before the next tide the wind had chopped 
round and we moved the rig to the other 
end of the island and set it out. When 
we were in the first box the others were 
completely submerged, and as the water 
retreated we advanced to the next, carry- 
ing our decoys with us. Of these we had 
fifty, and to trudge through the mud a 


birds leave and the time of their departure 
never varies more than by two days from 
this date. To follow them for a month 
requires as much endurance and patience 
as deer stalking for the same length of 
time. We worked with varying luck. 
Some days twenty birds was the result, 
and it was rarely less than ten. June 10 
had come and not a bird was visible. My 
holiday was over and the first of the Amer- 
ican tourists were beginning to arrive, to 
wear out their lives with an occasional 
woodcock, snipe or plover, or follow the 
gleaming salmon that abound in the short 
rivers. 
















FISH SPEARING ON 


THE OTONABEE. 


BY T. ARNOLD HAULTAIN. 


E were en- 

camped with 

tents and ca- 

noes near a 

7 spot where 

+) bass and maski- 

-* nonge were known to 

assemble in numbers. 

The fish had not bit- 

ten for days, so that 

our larder was sadly 

in need of restocking. 

* Canoes were at hand; 

spears sharp; wood 

abundant and dry. 

No wonder we could 

not resist the tempta- 

tion of having resort 

to the spear, and, our minds once made 

up, we determined to commence prepara- 

tions and to start that night as soon as 
complete darkness came on. 

These preparations consisted chiefly in 
collecting and cutting up into proper 
lengths the wood for our “jack.” The 
wood has to be very dry and as resinous 
as it is possible to find, for one cannot 
have too bright a light. We were for- 
tunate in finding all round our camp 
exactly what we wanted, namely, huge 
roots protruding out of the earth belong- 
ing to enormous pines that had been 
burnt many, many years ago by forest 
fires or left when first the land began to 
be cleared. All that remained of these 
once glorious pines was an ugly, black- 
ened stump with twisting roots diverging 
from the base. At these roots we set 
to work with our axes, and before long 
had ready a magnificent pile of pieces 
about two feet in length and as thick as 
one’s wrist. The “jack” in which these 
are burnt is simply a sort of iron basket 
fixed on an iron rod stuck in the bow of 
the canoe. 

One more detail, and then for the start. 
You cannot follow the description unless 
you know in what sort of places the fish 
were to be found, for, of course, we did 
not spear in the open stream. In the 
spring, from the melting of the snow, 
every river overflows its banks wherever 
these are low. During the months of 
April and May and June you will find 


water along the banks of the more level 
parts of the river valley, filling up the de- 
pressions and ditches and deep holes 
which in summer are low-lying hollows 
or reedy and weedy pools. It is in these 
flooded spots that the fish spawn. Now 
for the start. 

It was a glorious night; cloudy, with 
a half moon which showed herself only 
occasionally—a little too windy, perhaps, 
and rather colder than was pleasant. But 
of these external conditions we were very 
soon utterly oblivious, absorbed in the 
excitement of watching for our prey. 
Gently and cautiously we crossed the 
stream and made silently for a broad 
sheet of water, apparently an enlarge- 
ment of the river, which was interspersed 
in the most intricate and complicated 
fashion with mounds of grassy earth, tall 
trees, thousands of bushes and acres of 
reeds, and there we lighted our jack. 
Then it was that the scene changed. 
The fire crackled, a dense smoke poured 
out to leeward, and very soon we had a 
great, hot, noisy blaze that lighted up the 
most minute objects around us and threw 
its piercing gleams far down into the 
water. 

In the weird light the frail little dug- 
out canoe which carried the jack thread- 
ed its way noiselessly and carefully among 
the windings of the water, poking its 
nose into this open space, avoiding those 
reeds and ever on the move. In the bow 
a man was kneeling, his cap pulled well 
over his eyes to keep off the terrific 
glare of the jack fire just above and in 
front of his head, his hands clutching 
tightly a twelve-foot spear, ready at an 
instant’s notice to plunge it into the 
depths. In the stern, ready to balance 
the little craft if the man in front struck 
at a fish too vigorously, knelt another 
eager sportsman, his eyes watching both 
the course of the canoe and the man in 
front, steadily and noiselessly paddling. 
Now and again, as the fire burnt less 
furiously, more wood would be heaped on, 
and Ah! there goes a fish like light- 
ning, his white side just gleaming for a 
moment in the light. Now we are com- 
ing to the place. 

You must not suppose that the fish 
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swarmed about our light as moths do 
about a lamp. I have seen pictures of 
fish doing this; but our fish did not come 
to us, we had to gotothem. What other 
fish are accustomed to do I will not pre- 
tend to say. 

In this way we moved slowly and cau- 
tiously, when suddenly down went the 
spear, six feet at least—and how eagerly 
that man in thestern tried to do twothings 
at once: balance the boat and watch the 
spearer. Upcomes thespear. Yes; there 
is a fine fellow at the end of it, a maski- 
nonge, twisting and lashing from side to 
side, his glistening white belly with the 
sparkling water dripping from it making 
a beautiful picture. We got him safely in 
and killed him with a blow or two—for we 
had enough to look after without a great 
wriggling fish in the bottom of the dug- 
out, and went on again more aiert than 
ever. Spearing is not an easy task. The 
slight ripple on the surface of the water 
balks you; it is difficult to judge of the 
depth at which your fish is swimming — 
and as this varies very much, you may 
spear him in ten inches of water, or he 
may be as many feet beneath its surface. 
Everything depends on a correct eye; if 
you have that, you are all right. 

There is another difficulty about spear- 


ing, too, and that is keeping the canoe on 
its keel when you lunge at your fish. You 
cannot depend altogether on the man in 
the stern, your movements are too rapid ; 
and if you lose your head, why you lose 


your balance, too. Spearing is just like 
shooting ; you have to be cool, but quick, 
and—you must practice. 

Our first maskinonge whetted our ap- 
petites. We piled on more wood till the 
flames roared again, and the glowing 
ashes fell with a hiss into the water or 
on to the wet weeds in the boat. 

The scene certainly was striking. The 
blackness of night; great, sullen, moon- 
tipped clouds stalking majestically along 
the sky ; the strangely-colored water, seen 
clear through to the bottom, with its 
reeds and weeds, and twisted roots and 
cracked stumps, and trunks of trees ris- 
ing up perpendicularly, standing out 
clearly in the fierce light of our fire 
against the darkness of the background 
beyond ; a roaring mass of fire blazing 
with a fiercely hot, yellow blaze, which 
spread out into eight or ten feet of lurid 
red tongues of flame, and beyond a thick 
black, rolling cloud of smoke. What a 
picture for a painter ! 
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Soon we came upon some bass, their 
broad black backs making a good mark 
to aim at. None of them was over four 
pounds. A ten-pound maskinonge nearly 
brought us to grief, for he so excited the 
spearer that we shipped several gallons 
of water. Fortunately one of the prongs 
penetrated the spine, which put an end to 
a good deal of the banging about of the 
powerful tail. I have heard of a fish ac- 
tually breaking the spear, so violent were 
its twistings. 

We speared this maskinonge in a quiet 
shallow, a few feet of water only, and the 
bottom could be plainly seen. There 
was a depression in the land just there, 
with tall, straight trees growing from hil- 
locks and ridges, their leafless boughs 
forming a canopy far above us. We seemed 
quite shut out from the dark world out- 
side, for the jack, just like a_ bright 
torch, though throwing a fierce light all 
round itself, does not penetrate very far. 
The tree trunks and bushes, too, seemed 
to close us in still more. We were, for 
the time being, in a little world of our 
own, and it was peopled with curious ob- 
jects which by that strange light seemed 
unlike any others. Here were long, yel- 
low straggling weeds, there the roots of 
a water lily ; scattered about were strange 
shells and old sunken branches of trees 
and dead leaves. Frogssometimes hopped 
noisily out of our way. Great brown roots 
twisted themselves about, only to lose 
themselves in the mud. Huge logs of 
wood, which had lain undisturbed since 
the spring before, were raised from their 
resting places and floated lazily on the 
water, often sadly impeding our progress. 

After threading what seemed an innu- 
merable number of the windings and in- 
tricacies of the water with very fair luck, 
we determined to cross the river and try 
the other bank. It was no joke getting 
back. The stream was narrow and swift, 
the wind strong, the night black, and in 
the flickering light, before we knew it, we 
were within an inch of running crash in- 
to a sunken wooden pier. Fortunately 
we just missed it, and thus kept our fish 
and saved ourselves from a disagreeable 
wetting. 

Arriving at our new ground we heaped 
on the wood and set to work as before. 
It was more difficult work spearing here, 
for it was more open; there were no trees 
and not many large bushes, only tall, 
withered reeds ; so that the wind blew in 
and ruffled the surface of the water, mak- 
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ing it very hard to see the fish. Over 
and over again some old stick lying peace- 
fully and innocently at the bottom was 
mistaken for a moving bass or maski- 
nonge, for as it was seen through the 
slight wave on the surface blown along 
by the breeze it had the appearance of 
motion. However, fish spearing is a sport 
which cannot be indulged in very often, 
and so we determined to make the best 
of it. Despite a rising wind that froze 
our wet fingers, despite aching legs dou- 
bled up in the bottom of a canoe soaking 
with water, we persevered, our eyes bent 
steadily upon the disturbed water, the 
spear poised ready to strike. After all, 
is not the hard work one of the chief 
things that make sport delightful? What 
fun would there be (apart, that is, from 
any skill exercised) in, say, sitting in 
an arm chair and pulling \in-fish by the 
hundred, if it were possible? No; it is 
the amount of hardship undergone by 
muscular power and the degrée of skill 
necessary—plus, of course, success—that 
make up the chief ingredients of a hunt- 
er’s enjoyment. 

We had not very good luck in our new 
place. We paddled in and out of all 
sorts of places, through narrow straits, 
along winding passages and over open 
spaces, and so on for hours, till we must 
have been miles from our camp. The 


cramped positions now began to tell, the 
wind rose higher, and as we had a long 
pull homeward against the stream we de- 
termined that we would be satisfied for 
that night at all events. 

It seemed a terrible long journey back. 
The black shadows on the water were 
very deceptive. At every turn we 
thought, there! that must be the bend 
just this side of camp, but it never was— 
at least not till long past 1 o’clock in the 
morning. 

I shall never forget the disembarkation 
that night. It had been growing colder 
(we had had snow a few days before), and 
we had been kneeling or sitting in several 
inches of water, our legs were fearfully 
cramped, and as we stepped out onto the 
land it was almost torture to straighten 
the joints. However, to pull the canoe 
up high and dry, hide the spear and jack, 
pick up our fish, enter the tent and light 
candles did not take very long. Then 
followed another kind of pleasure. A 
huge fire was lighted, the kettle put on, 
a small flask brought out, a hot tumbler- 
ful — grateful, comforting — swallowed, 
and then we lighted pipes and talked and 
speared all our fishes o’er again, and 
vowed we would spear I do not how many 
more next time, and so on, and so on, till 
I am afraid to say what small hour of the 
morning. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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All communications should be addressed to ‘* The Editor. 
Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 

will not receive attention. 


OUTING will in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially iw 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 





THIs issue completes the seventeenth volume. 
The eighteenth will bring important changes. 
If the last three years offer any guaranty that 
the changes will be for the better let that record 
be the promise of OuTING’s future. The man- 
agement is painfully conscious of its shortcom- 
ings; it has, therefore, greater reason to be 
proud of the pre-eminent position OUTING has 
obtained in journalistic literature. 

The gentry of the sports of England and of 
the Antipodes look as eagerly for the appear- 
ance of the successive issues of OUTING as dothe 
countless devotees of amateur sport on this vast 
continent. But it is our hope that with the open- 
ing number of the eighteenth volume OUTING 
will become the ready reference book, and not 
simply the inspiring genius. May our readers 
accord us the merit of this claim. 

J. H. Worman, 
Editor in Chief. 


* 
* *& 


Upon the satisfactory settlement of the vexed 
question of the payment of amateur expenses by 
clubs depends, to a great extent, the future of 
amateur sport for weal or woe and it augurs 
well that the two great representative bodies, 
the American Athletic Union and the League of 
American Wheelmen, are at work in joint and 
mutual conference on its solution, so far as it 
can be solved by law. It is still further satis- 
faction to note that on the many phases which 
the subject presents they are making haste 
slowly, for only so far as they carry the in- 
formed common sense opinion of the great bulk 
of the athletes of the country with them will 
their work be enduring. 

The report of the conference committee is, in 
this view, eminently satisfactory. It is exhaus- 
tive, thorough, and conservative. It recognizes 


the difficulties of clubs at distances from other 
competitors whose presence at their meetings is 
necessary to success, and the elasticity which 
must of necessity be left to meet their require- 
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ments, while at the same time it holds aloft with 
no unfaltering hand the banner on which is in- 
scribed the saving motto, ‘‘ Pastime, not profit.” 

The consideration of the main provisions, 
which we append, was wisely left over. 

PRIZES. 

No prizes shall be given by any club or organization, or 
received by any athlete, except properly-inscribed medals, 
cups, badges, banners or diplomas and wreaths. In no 
event or contest held under the laws of the A. A. U. or 
L. A. W. shall any prizes be offered or awarded to or ac- 
cepted by the club whose athletes make the highest aggre- 
gate score. Noteam contest shall be allowed other than 
baseball, football and other like team contests. No more 
than three prizes in all shall be given in any competition—a 
team prize to be considered as one prize—and said prizes 
shall not exceed in cost : 

1. In club games, open or closed, $20 for first prize, $10 
for second and $5 for third. 

2. In association championship meetings, $35 for first, 
$20 for second and $10 for third. 

3. In national championships, $50 for first, $25 for sec- 
ond and $15 for third. 


RULES AS TO AMATEUR EXPENSES, 

Clubs of the Amateur Athletic Union and L. A. W. and of 
organizations approved by them, and no other clubs, may 
pay, and any actual competitors, members of such clubs may 
receive the following expenses incurred in such meetings: 

1. Actual necessary railroad fare (when paid) to place of 
competition and return to residence or club headquarters. 

2. Actual fare (when paid) on sleeping-car berth, when 
occupied, for each night’s traveling when going to and from 
such competition. 

3. Actual expense of board and lodging at place of such 
competition for a period embracing not more than one day 
before the day fixed for and one day after the termination 
of the events in which such competitors shall have com- 
peted ; pe expressly, that the amount of such ex- 
pense of board and lodging shall have been actually paid, 
and shall be evidenced by a voucher receipted by the per- 
son to whom such amount has been paid. 

Undergraduate students training for or competing at 
contests limited to collegians may, however, receive from 
their college associations such expenses as are customary 
with them and are sanctioned by the Intercollegiate Asso- 
ciation; and oarsmen competing in regattas under N. A, 
A. O, rules may receive such expenses in connection there- 
with as may be allowed by that association, Every club 
and organization paying any expenses of, for, or to any 
athlete, or for transportation of apparatus or entry fees, 
shall * * * keep a book showing such expenditures, 
with the vouchers therefor, which book and vouchers shall 
* “— at any time to examination by the A. A. U. or 

A.W. 

Athletes violating any of the foregoing provisions as to 
prizes or expenses shall be liable to the penalty or dis- 
cipline in accordance with the constitution, bylaws, rules, 
and regulations of the L, A. W. or A, A, U., or any asso- 
ciation having jurisdiction, 

To the subject of athletes’ expenses while in training 
your committee directed its most diligent attention, with 
the result of excluding entirely their allowance. On the 
score of justice, it has seemed to your committee that if 
clubs furnish commodious club houses, gymnasiums, out- 
door and athletic grounds, apparatus, and conveniences of 
every kind to its athletes, coupled frequently with merely 
nominal dues, and send such athletes at club expense to 
national and association championships, such athletes 
should be willing to pay such slight expenses of car fare, 
etc., as may be necessary to give them access to the proper- 
ty and conveniences above mentioned, 


THE latest response to Mr. Lochman’s letter 
addressed to all daguerrotypists, asking them to 
furnish him with any knowledge or experience 
they may have had as to the effects on incipient 
consumption resulting from coming in contact 
with the fumes of mercury, bromine, iodide 
and chlorine, is the most interesting of all, as 
it comes from a man—Charles Fontayne, an 
old daguerrotypist, and at present an enthu- 
siastic amateur photographer—who is, as he 
says, ‘‘at the age verging on the four score 
years allotted to man.” 

‘‘From my youth up to the year 1841,” he 
writes, ‘‘I was a slim, pale-faced mortal, never 


weighing over 126 pounds; at times terribly 
afflicted with dyspepsia and with attacks of cold 


upon a pair of very weak lungs. * * My 


connection with daguerrotypy commenced at 
the above-mentioned date. * * As years 
passed on, with quite a large business and with 
daily contact with the former, I forgot all my 
aches and pains, and notwithstanding the hard 
work and confinement which I had undergone 
I found myself broad shouldered and strong, so 
far as my lungs were concerned, and enjoying 
a fair share of health.’’ This is certainly an 
interesting investigation which Mr. Lochman 
has undertaken, and all who desire the allevia- 
tion of the sufferings of their fellow beings will 
wish him every success. 

A new printing process from England is attract- 
ing considerable attention, and promises to equal 
in popularity, if not supersede, the platinotype, 
the bromide and the “‘ blue’’ printing processes, 
especially with amateurs. The process is called 
Kallitypy, and the salts of iron are employed. 
A number of formulas have been recommended, 
the tone of the prints varying with the modifi- 
cations of the coating solution and the developer. 
Prof. Charles Ehrmann’s method is briefly as 
follows : 

Plain Saxe paper is first coated with a solu- 
tion made as follows: Ferric chlorate is pre- 
cipitated with aqua ammonia, the resultant 
hydrate of iron is thoroughly washed, and is 
then dissolved in oxalic acid, and reduced in 
strength by adding water until 75° is indicated 
by the ordinary photographic hydrometer. The 
solution is then filtered, and put on the paper by 
means of a sponge or brush. When the sensi- 
tive paper is exposed to light under a negative 


the color very rapidly changes to a lilac. It is 
then removed from the printing frame, and 
developed and toned with the following solution : 
Water, Te a oo eee LC 
Sodium citrate, .... .- . 1% ounce. 
Silver nitrate, . . . . . 25 =«grains. 

The silver should be dissolved in an ounce of 
water previous to mixture with the other ingre- 
dients of the developer and toner. Enough 
ammonia is then added to make this solution 
perfectly clear. Kallitypes printed in this man- 
ner have the appearance of bromide of silver 
prints with beautiful blue-black tones. 

The very latest ‘‘ wrinkle’’ in amateur circles 
is the ‘‘double’’ photograph. The ‘‘ double” 
photograph is not, as may be supposed, two 
portraits on one plate, or a composite photo- 
graph, but two views of the same person—a 
profile and a front view — made on one nega- 
tive; and the result is often very charming. 
The idea comesto us from France, and origi- 
nated in the Department of Police at Paris. As 
it is not always an easy matter to identify a 
rogue by a single photograph, the ingenious 
Frenchmen conceived the idea of making a 
double picture, showing two views of the same 
man at the same time, and thus increasing the 
chances of identification. Very often there is a 
great difference between the profile and the full 
face view of an individual; so that when we 
have the two portraits on one plate we havea 
more complete representation of the original. 
The subject to be photographed is posed beside 
a mirror, and the camera is placed so as to 
photograph the image in the glass as well as the 
original subject. In this way, it will readily be 
seen, two different views are obtained of the one 
sitter atone time. If the subject is posed so as 
to secure a profile picture the image in the glass 
will be a front view, and vice versa. The 
double picture bids fair to become as popular as 
it is pretty and ingenious. 

W. I. Lincotn ADAMS. 


* 
* *& 


AMATEURS have sometimes been troubled to 
get clear water in countries where the water is 
impregnated with lime. All that is necessary 
to clear such water is to put 2 drachms of am- 
monia in 2 gallons of the water in which the 
prints are to be washed. 
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YACHTING. 


THE blustering month of March, with its rude 
and boisterous winds, is on the whole not un- 
welcome to yachtsmen. There is generally a 
promise of better things to come in its atmos- 
phere and environment, and, barring a blizzard, 
the owners of pleasure craft begin to have 
serious thoughts of fitting out their beloved 
vessels before April is upon them with its smiles 
and tears. And what a delightful task is the 
equipment of a yacht! I declare to you, my 
brethren, that one can get an immense amount 
of pleasure out of it if he only knows how; of 
course I am not alluding to the large steam 
vachts or the big schooners, sloops or cutters 
with which our harbors are dotted in the season. 
Such craft as these are under the care of pro- 
fessional sailing masters, and to prepare them 
for racing or cruising is an undertaking. that 
calls on the highest skill of the seaman. Only 
men of large capital can afford such expensive 
luxuries, and it not infrequently happens that 
the game is hardly worth the candle. 

I have in mind several owners of steam yachts 
that were prevailed upon last spring to purchase 
boilers of the latest design, warranted to get 
steam up with magical speed. To take the old 
boilers out of a hull and to replace them with 
new is a task of magnitude and expense. The 
first cost of the new boilers is by no means the 
chief charge. But when the boiler gives out in 
the middle of the season, just when the owner 
is beginning to enjoy himself, who can wonder 
at his disappointment and chagrin? This hap- 
pened to a number of yachtsmen last year. 
They were attracted by specious advertisements 
of boilers absolutely worthless. They bought 
them and are now repenting at leisure. With 
admirable pluck, however, they are replacing 
these inventions of the evil one with boilers of 
a more reliable pattern. Some people expected 
they would give up yachting in disgust and 
despair but the American sportsman is not built 
on such lines. 

I find that this is the era of small craft. 
There is almost a mania for single - handed 
cruisers. The craze extends from Maine to 
Florida. Mr. Burgess is besieged by men anx- 
ious to have the benefit of his master hand in 
the design of catboats or cutters. Mr. A. Cary 
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Smith’s desk is littered with plans of mosquito 
boats, and Mr. Gardner and Mr. Harvey are 
kept busy with yachts of modest and moderate 
dimensions. These gentlemen tell me that the 
present demand is for boats of greater depth and 
less beam than usual. They declare that the 
“‘sandbagger’’ and the ‘‘skimming dish” are 
doomed, and that their places are to be taken by 
yachts which will combine speed with seawor- 
thiness, without the adventitious aid of shifting 
ballast. This is a step in the right direction. 

Last season the regattas of the large clubs 
were comparative failures. The spring event of 
the New York Yacht Club would have been 
‘*dull as ditch water ” had it not been for the 
contest between the 70 footers Aatrina and 
Shamrock. The fall regatta of the club was not 
held because of a paucity of entries. The 
Larchmont Club was the only one in this vicin- 
ity to distinguish itself, some of the most excit- 
ing races of the year having been sailed over its 
courses. But while the racing generally was 
not worthy of extended notice, the annual 
cruises of the clubs were quite successful. 
There gathered together last August round the 
flagship of Commodore Gerry in the New Lon- 
don harbor a magnificent fleet of vessels. A 
number of yacht owners that for various rea- 
sons had not fitted out their craft earlier in the 
season made a point of attending the rendez- 
vous of the New York Yacht Club. The cruise 
was in every wayatriumph. The same remark 
applies to the squadron cruises of the Atlantic 
and Larchmont clubs. 

I fear that the regattas this year will not be 
more brilliant than those of last season. There 
is a greatand growing feeling among yachts- 
men that it is about time to substitute money 
prizes for cups. It has become wearisome to 
race for silverware, which can serve no other 
purpose on earth than to ornament the dingy 
shelves of a banker’s vault. Racing for money 
has proved the salvation of the sport in Eng- 
land, and before long the plan will be adopted 
in this country. Many of our leading yachts- 
men are strongly in favor of it. 

The class which will evoke the chief interest 
inthe season about to open is that of the 45 
footers. Several new boats of that length have 
been designed by Mr. Burgess. There is sure 
to be some capital racing in this class. The 
only yacht of foreign design to sail against the 
Burgess boats will be the Jessica, designed by 
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Mr. W. Fife, Jr., of Fairlie, Scotland. She made 
her appearance here last season and in con- 
sequence of bad handling made rather a sorry 
exhibition. This year she will be in charge 
of a capable skipper and if she does not 
distinguish herself I am willing to suffer all the 
pangs and penalties usually incurred by a false 
prophet. Unless Iam much mistaken she will 
prove as invincible as did the Minerva before 
the Gossoon was evolved from the brain of Mr. 
Burgess. Nobody with the slightest pretensions 
to yachting lore can gaze upon the lines of the 
Jessica without falling in love with her forth- 
with. All she wants is a smart man at the 
helm. 

At this writing nothing has been settled about 
an international match. I am glad, however, to 
be able to chronicle the fact that the ** strained 
relations’’ hitherto existing between the yacht- 
ing authorities of the United States and Great 
Britain have become somewhat relaxed and 
negotiations are pending toward an amicable 
settlement of the questions in dispute. Lieuten- 
ant Henn came here as envoy extraordinary 
from the British and he accomplished more in a 
week than could have resulted from acres of 
dispatches. I should not be surprised, there- 
fore, if all arrangements for a race for the 
America’s cup are made public soon ; in fact, it 
would not at all astonish me if the match is to 
be sailed in the fall. 
of sending over is in the builders’ hands. She 
is about the size of the Volunteer and her dimen- 
sions are as sacredly kept as was the secret of 
the Sphinx. Our opponents, however, have 
come to the conclusion that as we have decided 
to defend the America’s cup with the Volunteer 


it will be no use sending a yacht like the Va/- 


kyrie to compete for it. The possibility even of 
a race for the cup makes the blood course more 
rapidly through the veins and causes a thrill of 
eager expectancy. 

The contest for that by no means beautiful 
trophy has done much to develop yacht racing 
as asport on both sides of the Atlantic. Each 
country has learned, and is still acquiring knowl- 
edge, from the other. Misunderstandings be- 
tween the only two important yachting nations 
in the world should be deprecated in the inter- 
ests of the most fascinating pastime in existence. 
It is gratifying to be allowed to report thata 
modus vivendi has already been reached. I sin- 
cerely hope that no unforeseen obstacle may in- 
terrupt the progress of peaceful negotiations. 

SINBAD THE SAILOR. 
**% 

THE regatta committee of the Rochester Yacht 
Club on January 15 fixed the following events : 

May 30—Opening handicap cruising race to 
Sodus Bay, for a pennant. 

June 11—Sailing day and squadron review by 
the commodore. 

June 18—Ladies’ day. 

June 25—Club handicap race for trophy. 

July 3—Annual handicap cruising race for a 
pennant. 

July 20—Lake Yacht Racing Association re- 
gatta. 

August 6, 13, 20 and 27—Club regatta. 

September 30—Ladies’ day. 

THE annual meeting of the American Yacht 
Club was held in New York on January 20, 
at which a new board of officers was elected 


The boat the English think- 


as follows: Commodore, Archibald Watt; vice- 
commodore, Charles H. Osgood; rear commo. 
dore, Frank R. Lawrence; secretary, Thomas 
L. Scovill; treasurer, George W. Hall; fleet 
surgeon, Charles I. Pardee, M. D.; measurer, 
Charles H. Haswell; consulting engineer, Geo. 
W. Magee, U. S. N.; trustees, John P. Ken- 
nedy, E. Connor, William H. Starbuck, Edward 
H. Wetherbee, Clement Gould, N. Louis Tunis 
and William I. Quintard; regatta committee, 
George W. Hall, William S. Alley, Ezra S. Con- 
nor, J. Howard Wainwright and Walter J. 
Price. 

The following events for the season of 1891 
were decided upon: 

July 4—Naphtha launch regatta. 

July 18—Sailing regatta and steam launch 
race. 


At the first annual meeting of the Corinthian 
Navy, which was held in New York on January 
27, the following officers were elected: C. M, 
Connolly, admiral; T. T. Taber, vice-admiral ; 
F. B. Jones, chief purser. Commodore Center 
in a felicitous speech presented a magnificent 
silver cup to the navy to be sailed for at the 
annual regatta next summer. The race will be 
under the club rules and regulations. 

AT the annual meeting of the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club, held in Brooklyn on January 14, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected : Commodore, B. F. 
Sutton ; vice-commodore, Charles E. Simmons ; 
rear commodore, George P. Lyons; measurer 
H. W. Kilbourne; president, the Hon. Daniel 
O'Reilly ; secretary, William Cagger ; treasurer, 
W. H. Burk. 

AT the annual meeting of the New York Yacht 
Club, February 5, the following officers were 
elected for 1891 : Commodore, Elbridge T. Gerry; 
vice-commodore, Edwin D. Morgan; rear com- 
modore, W. Butler Duncan. Jr.; secretary, J. 
V. S. Oddie ; treasurer, F. W. J. Hurst; meas- 
urer, John Hyslop; fleet surgeon, Morris J. 
Asch, M. D.; committee on admissions, Edward 
M. Brown, Alexander Taylor, Jr., Frank T. 
Robinson, William L. Brooks, August Belmont; 
regatta committee, S. Nicholas Kane, Chester 
Griswold, Irving Grinnell ; house committee, R. 
P. Lounsbery, John M. Wilson, R. S. Bowne, 
J. Waldemar Hayward. The annual races of 
the club will take place on June 18. 

THE Manhattan Athletic Club have instituted 
an exceedingly useful class of nautical instruc- 
tion. Capt. J. C. Summers at the first meeting 
took the class for an imaginary sail down the 
bay and back. The mainsail was hoisted and 
reefed, several tacks made with the aid of the 
blackboard, the parts of the sail and the names 
and places of ropes explained. The class took 
great interest in the work. 

INTEREST in practical seamanship has recently 
had another curiousiy suggestive illustration in 
a petition presented tothe park board of New 
York asking that a small lake be constructed 
for the use of amateur yachtsmen, mainly for the 
trial of models and for drill exercises in the nature 
of a sailor’s kindergarten. Many of the details, 
perfectness in which is of the utmost value, are 
quite capable of being acquired on a small inland 
lake. 

THE following officers of the Eastern Yacht 
Club have been elected: Commodore, Alanson 
Tucker; vice-commodore, F. Gordon Dexter ; 
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rear commodore, Augustus Hemenway ; secre- 


tary, Edward Burgess; treasurer, Patrick T. 
Jackson, Jr.; members of the council at large, 
C. O. Foster and J. Malcolm Forbes; regatta 
committee, William S. Eaton, Jr., P. T. Jackson, 
Jr., Richard D. Sears, F. E. Peabody and H. H. 
Buck; committee on admissions, J. Malcolm 
Forbes, F. 
Augustus Hemenway, B. W. Crowninshield, 
Amory H. Lawrence, T. Dennie Boardman, 
Heary D. Burnham, E. V. R. Thayer, George 
C. Adams and R. C. Hooper; house committee, 
Francis Parker, F. E. Peabody, F. Gordon Dex- 
ter, Edward B. Haven and Hugh Cotton. 

AT the annual meeting of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, held on February gat the Clarendon Hotel, 
Brooklyn, officers were elected for the year as 
follows: Commodore, Newbury D. Lawton; 
vice-commodore, David Banks; rear commo- 
dore, James Weir, Jr.; measurer, Henry J. 
Gielow ; treasurer, H. C. Wintringham; secre- 
tary, George H. Church; committee on mem- 
bership, Henry A. Gouge, Henry W. Banks, Jr., 
and J. C. Seeley; regatta committee, Henry J. 
Gielow, Henry A. Gouge, Henry B. Howell ; 
trustees, J. P. Howell, J. Roger Maxwell, Thos. 
P. Fiske, Thomas L. Arnold, Edward N. Nor- 
ton and W. W. Kenyon. 





ROWING. 


THE outlook at Yale University for a winning 
*varsity crew is not as encouraging this year as 
it was last year. But five of last year’s crew 
have returned, and of these two will not be able 
to resume their places. Five positions will thus 
have to be filled, one of them being the im- 
portant position of stroke. Ives, ’93, will proba- 
bly fill this position. He rowed No. 7 last 
year, and stroked the crew for the last part of 
their race with the Atlantas, after Captain 
Allen broke his oar and jumped overboard. 

THE following men have been in train- 
ing for the Harvard ’varsity crew for over a 
month: Stroke, Powers, ’92, 164 pounds; Per- 
kins, ‘91, 165; Kelton, 193; Cummings, ’93, 
171; Shaw, 190; Fitzhugh; Newell, ’94, 165; 
Ellsworth, ’93; Watriss, ’92, 165; Rantoul, ’g2, 
160; Vail, ’93, 180; Jones, ’92, 162; Miller, ’93, 
160 ; Earle, ’93, 160; Bartholomay, L. S., 168 ; 
Lynam, 170. 

So many candidates have presented them- 
selves for positions on the Columbia College 
"varsity crew that the students are beginning 
to hope that Columbia will this year regain some 
of her old prestige on the water. The candi- 
dates at Columbia who have already had experi- 
ence in rowing are: Tuttle, ’91 freshman crew 
and No. 5 on ’89 ‘varsity ; Metcalfe, ’91 fresh- 
man crew and substitute on ’8g9 ’varsity ; Wor- 
rie, stroke of ’g1’s freshman crew; Erskine, ’92 
L.; Trippe, Christie, Smith and D. Bandler, of 
’92’s freshman crew; McKee, Prince, S. Tainter 
and Oakes, of last year’s freshman crew ; Camp, 
93 L.; Crosby, L.; Rogers, ’92 L., and Speer, 
are men who have handed in their names. The 
average weight is about 160 pounds. The can- 
didates for the freshman crew are also very 
numerous. 

THE forty-third annual meeting of the Atlanta 
Boat Club of New York was held at the club 
room on January 13. The following officers 
were all elected unanimously: President, M. V. 


AQUATICS. 


Gordon Dexter, Percival J. Everett, © 
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B. Smith ; first vice-president, W. C. Doescher ; 
second vice-president, H. A. MacLean; treas- 
urer, E. J. Benson; secretary, J. B. Russell; 
captain, Theodore Van Raden ; first lieutenant, 
Dudley Van Holland ; second lieutenant, Fred- 
erick Freeman. 


AT the regular meeting of the Narragansett 
Boat Club, which was held in Providence, R. I., 
on January 13, the following officers were elected 
for 1891: President, Hiram Kendall; vice- 
president, John Shepard, Jr.; secretary, Charles 
E. Hudson; treasurer, Charles W. Rhodes ; cap- 
tain, Charles H. Gurney; lieutenant, Frank A. 
Sheldon ; governors, James S. Aborn, Alonzo 
E. Flint and Jeffrey Davis. The membership 
of the club was greatly increased last year, and 
as the club will have a new boat house for the 
coming season in place of their old one, which 
was burned on December 6, a still larger in- 
crease in membership is expected next season. 

At the last meeting of the Seawanhaka Boat 
Club the following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing term: President, John F. Clarke; 
first vice-president, Dr. S. C. Blaisdell ; second 
vice-president, Robert H. Pelton; treasurer, 
Oscar F. Knapp; financial secretary, Henry S. 
Heydon; recording secretary, William E. 
Hough; correspondence secretary, James E. 
Teed; captain, John M. Rankin; first lieu- 
tenant, A. C, Vossler ; second lieutenant, Adolph 
Rave. 

THE Passaic River Rowing Association have 
decided to hold their annual regatta on the 
Passaic River course on May 30. The regatta 
committee selected were: E. L. Rodriguez, 
Passaics; Thomas B. Sweeney, Institute; 
Frank Marsh, Eureka; J. S. Vinson, Triton ; 
T. B. Guerin, Triton; Howard M. Lane, At- 
lanta; F. R. Fortmeyer, Passaic, and Commo- 
dore Mullins. 

THE Middle States Rowing Association held 
its first regular meeting since August, 18go, at the 
Grand Union Hotel, New York, when President 
Doescher called the meeting toorder. The re- 
sponses to the roll were : Theodore Van Raden, 
Atlanta; G. A. Peterson, New York Athletic 
Club ; S.Goldenburg, Dauntless ; H. S. Shirley, 
Crescent Rowing Club; B. F. Meyer, Friend- 
ship; A. B. Smith, Varuna; James Pilkington, 
Metropolitan; R.H. Pelton, Seawanhaka; A, 
F. Bushman, Ravenswood; G. E. Gifford, Tri- 
ton; F. A. Marsh, Eureka; F. R. Fortmeyer, 
Passaic; John L. Valentine, Arthur Kull. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the asso- 
ciation had but a very slight indebtedness against 
it.” Several amendments to the constitution 
were presented. Hereafter ten clubs will con- 
stitute a quorum instead of a majority. The 
most important change proposed was in Article 
13. Heretofore the association could not con- 
flict with the managementor dates of clubs hold- 
ing regattas within a radius of 100 miles of New 
York. The intention is to alter it to read within 
50 miles of New York. 

Another is that no delegate who shall have 
been elected or appointed to any affice or on any 
committee in the association shall be withdrawn 
asa delegate by the club he represents during 
such term of office; unless the cause for such 
withdrawal shall be approved by the associa- 
tion. . 

The date for the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was fixed for Monday, March g. 


FIXTURES. 


February 25--Company E, Twenty-third Regiment, 
Brooklyn, entertainment. é 

February 25—Boston A. A. invitation sparring and wrest- 
ling meeting. 

February 26—Acorn A. A. entertainment. 

February 27—Detroit A. C. indoor games. 

February :« vi . C. boxing tournament. 

February 28 —Seventy-first Regiment A. A. 

ames. 

March 2—Whittler A. C., Newburg, boxing tournament. 

March 2—Boston A. A. open wrestling meeting. 

March 4—Nonpareil A. C. boxing tournament. 


indoor 


March 4—Boston A. A. Gymnastic Club championships. 


March s—Star A. C. and Company A, Forty-seventh 
Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., athletic games. 

March 7—Fencing championships of the A, A. U., at 
Central Turn Verein Hall. ; 

March 11--Boston A. A. open handicap games, gymna- 
sium. 

March r2—National Cross Country Association boxing 
tournament. 

March 14—M. A. C. open indoor games. , 

March 14—Boston A. A. interscholastic meeting. 

March 16—Lorillard D. and A. A. boxing tournament. 

March 21:—Astoria A, C. boxing tournament. 

March 21—Michigan A. A. boxing tournament. 

March 21—Iroquois A. C. indoor games, Buffalo. 

March 28—New York A. C. boxing tournament. 

March 30—Ashland A. C. monthly boxing tournament. 

March 31:—Eighth Regiment A. A. indoor games. 

In the plenitude of laws in connection with 
athletics it is somewhat of a surprise that no 
provision should have been made for the punish- 
ment of anyone resorting to anything dishonor- 
able, or attempting by trick or deceit to obtain 
an undue advantage. As it is, an amateur, so 
long as he does not forfeit his standing in that 
respect, can do about as he pleases. The need 
of a discipline rule has occurred to me many 
times when I have seen a person resorting to 
some trick in some athletic sport and meet with 
no punishment. Occasionally it is the subjéct 
of disqualification in the case of a prize winner, 
but that is not sufficient, and it would be well 
for some of the Amateur Athletic Union officials 
to consider the advisability of passing some such 
law as is to be found in the American Kennel 
Club code which provides for the suspension of 
any person guilty of dishonorable conduct. 

This idea was again called to mind in connec- 
tion with the indoor athletic meeting of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania held at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia. Two cases occurred there 
that would not have happened, I feel certain, 
had there been sucha rule in existence. The 
worse one of the two was in connection with the 
40-yards .race, in which a competitor from a 
prominent New York club was the actor. One of 
the rules in force was the usual one of prohibit- 


ing the use of spikes 
in shoes, and an 
official saw that this 
was lived up to. 

When it came to 
the final heat of this race the person referred to, 
although on the stage in ample time, delayed 
going to the start until the others were already 
prepared to start. He then sauntered slowly 
down, evidently expecting that in the desire 
to avoid further delay they would be at once 
sent off without taking the precaution to again 
examine the shoes for spikes, particularly as 
the men had all run before and their shoes 
had been passed. The official did his duty, 
however, and found spikes in the New Yorker's 
shoes, and when he was found out he coolly 
pulled another pair of shoes from his coat pocket 
and made the necessary change. Now, here 
was acase of intent to defraud which merited 
very severe punishment, but as long as the man 
made the change nothing could be done. 

The other instance was almost as bad and 
consisted in a rubber sole on the shoes just a 
trifle thinner than the length of the three spikes. 
They could just be felt by the hand, but of 
course when the pressure was applied to the 
rubber with the foot on the ground the spikes 
were made prominent enough. The wearer of 
these ‘‘faked” shoes was also from the New 
York district, and his deception was not discov- 
ered till he had won the hurdle race, when he 
was very properly disqualified. There, how- 
ever, the punishment ended, but this should not 
be the case. Instances of such resorts to trick- 
ery should be referred to the A. A. U. board of 
managers, and punishable by suspension for 
such time as the flagrancy of the case demands. 

xt James Watson. 
* 


ATHLETICS. 


THE joint handicap meeting of the Prospect 
Harriers and Company E, Thirteenth Regiment, 
was held in the armory of the latter organiza- 
tion in Brooklyn on December 31, with the 
following results : 

50-yards dash—Final heat won by H. Wie- 
gand, Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. (11 ft.); P. M. 
Clark (8 ft.), second ; time, 5 3-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by F. Barnard, A. A. A., 
(scratch); G. Sands, N. J. A. C. (30 yds.), 
second ; time, 2m. 13 I-5s. 

Mile run (for members of the N. G. S. N. Y.) 
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ATHLETICS. 


—Won by E. C. Collyer, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment A. A.; W. S. French, Seventh Regiment, 
second; time, 5m. 43 3-5s. 

440-yards novice run—Final heat won by F. 
B. George, P. H.; B. F. Goodman, P. H., sec- 
ond ; time, 60 3- 5S. 

Half. mile novice walk—Won by T. A. Thorp, 
P.A ; M. Levy, Y. M. I., second ; time, 3m. 
45 3- Ay 

Running high jump—Won by A. Nickerson, 
N. Y. A. C. (scratch), N= jump of 5 ft. 934 in.; 
H. Herrick, M. A. C. (1% in.), second, with 
jump of 5 ft. 8 in. 

Mile walk—Won by C. Andrae, A. A. A. (50s.); 
C. E. Nichols, P. H. (35s.), second ; time, 7m. 
40 I-5s. 

Mile run—Won by W. W. Kuhlke, P. H. (30 
yds.); F. H. Kuhlke, P. H. (85 yds.), second ; 
time, 4m. 43s. 

The trophy offered to the athletic club scoring 
the largest number of points was won by the 
Prospect Harriers with 22 points, the Acorn 
A. C, being second with 10. 

THE joint handicap games of the Corinthian 
Athletic Club and Company F, Forty-seventh 
Regiment, were held in the latter’s armory in 
Brooklyn on January 5, with the following re- 
sults : 

75-yards dash—Won by C. W. Allen, B. A. C. 
7 ft.); H. F. Thompson, Varuna B.C. (14 ft.), 
second ; time, 8s. 

Half-mile novice run—Won by F. D. Cadmus, 
C. A. C.; M. Flaherty, Star A. C., second; time, 
2m. 13s. 

Running high jump—Won by E. E. Barnes, 
| F A. C. (4% in.), with an actual leap of 5 ft. 
7% in.; J. E. Morse, B. A. A. (1 in.), second, 
with an actual leap of 5 ft. 9% in 

1%-mile walk—Won by C. L. ‘Nicoll, M. A. C. 
(scratch); J. B. Keating, N. J. A. C., second ; 
time, Iom. 39 2-5s. 

1%-mile run—Won by E. R. Leonard, St. G. 
A. C. (155 yds.); E. C. Collier, Twenty-second 
Regiment, second ; time, 7m. gs. 

Half-mile run—Final heat won by G. Sands, 
N. J. A. C. (30 yds.); S. Walters, Williamsburg 
A. A. (35 yds.), second ; time, 2m. 8 3-5s. 

2-mile bicycle race—Final heat won by J. W. 
Judge, R. W. (yo yds.) ; F. Sternberg, P. A. C., 
second ; time, 6m. 38 3-5s. 

Quarter mile run—Final heat won by B. Von 
Clief, R. A. C. (10 yds.); A. A. McAusland, P. 
H. (21 yds.), second ; time, 54 4-5s. 

THE University of Pennsylvania held its an- 
nual winter indoor meeting at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, on January 31. The fol- 
lowing were the results: 

440-yards dash—Final heat won by S. M. 
Toucher, A. C. S. N. (20 yds.) ; F. McMorris, U. 
of Pa. (19 yds.), second ; time, 60 3-5s. 

40-yards dash—Final heat won by C. A. An- 
noake, A. C. S. N.; C. H. Buchholitz, A. C. S. 
N., second ; time, 5 I-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—Final heat won by 
A. L. Whitaker, Y. M. C. A. (10 yds.); E. M. 
Church, U. of Pa. (8 yds.), second; time, 
29 4-5S. 

Half-mile run—Final heat won by T. B. Tur- 
ner, M. A. C. (20 yds.); J. Bartow Large, U. of 
Pa. (35 yds.), second ; time, 2m. 12 2-5s, 

Mile run—Won by A. S. Russell, U. of Pa. 
(60 yds.); J. W. Wilson, A. C. S. N. (80 yds.), 
second ; time, 4m. 47s. 


Mile walk—Won by H. N. Thornton, U. of 
Pa. (50s.); C. S. Buckley, A. C. S. N. (30s.), 
second ; time, 7m. 3Is. 

Inter-academic 440-yards dash—Won by J. S. 
Mackenzie, Penn Charter; M. S. Rosengarten, 
Jr., second ; time, 67 4-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by E. W. Goff, M. 
A. C, (2% in.); E, M. Church, U. of Pa. (3 in.) ; 
height, 5 ft. 8 in. 

The university just managed to capture the 
victor ludorem prize by one point. The various 
clubs stood as follows: 

Total 
Firsts. Seconds, Thirds, Points. 
.@ 25 

3 24 
. 2 It 
si 6 
° I 
°o ° ° 


.< 
Haverford C. A.C. 


At the last annual meeting of the Sylvan 
Athletic Club the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Henry A. 
Kraemer ; vice-president, Gustave Schwoeppe ; 
recording secretary, George Weiller; financial 
secretary, John C. Damm; corresponding secre- 
tary, Frank Chave; treasurer, LouisG. Weiller. 


At the last meeting of the Standard Athletic 
Club the following officers were unanimously 
elected : President, John J. Monock ; vice-presi- 
dent, Andrew B. Murray; treasurer, Austin 
Murray ; financial secretary, William F. Mc- 
Gowan ; recording secretary, George W. Wood ; 
corresponding secretary, William C. Young; 
captain, James J. Boyle; 
McVeagh. 

A MEETING of the Bridge Athletic Club was 
held at the club house, in Brooklyn, on January 
20, when the following officers were elected: 
President, Edward Foster ; vice-president, John 
Quayle; recording secretary, Frank O’ Malley; 
financial secretary, John F. Sullivan ; treasurer, 
Joseph F. Colson; captain, Edward Carson ; 
lieutenants, John Langman and Richard Brady ; 
board of directors, Dr. F. Hershew, William J. 
Gilmore, Michael J. McAuliffe, M. Needham, 
Edward Carson, Charles Stirling and Tho nas 
Waldron. 


THE board of governors of the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club held a meeting recently at their club 
house, in Brooklyn, at which the following 
officers and committees were installed for the 
ensuing year: President, Charles M. Bull; vice- 
president, Thomas S. Stillman; treasurer, 
Henry W. Williams, and secretary, William B. 
Hill; house committee, William T. Gilbert, 
chairman; Alexander Barrie and E. W. Bige- 
low; athletic committee, Thomas A. Eddy, 
chairman ; William F. Smith, Frederick R. Ver- 
non, H. L. Farquhar and Charles A. Sherman ; 
auditing committee, Charles C. Brown, chair- 
man, and Henry La Marche; membership com- 
mittee, William H. Ford, chairman; Carll H. 
De Silver and Alexander Cameron. 


H. HA.L.Lock and T. B. Turner, of the Prince- 
ton College Class of ’93, ran 8 miles across 
country in 52m. 33s. on January Io. 


lieutenant, Daniel J. 


THE Boston A. A. held its annual games on 
February 14. Over seven hundred athletes en- 
tered and over three thousand spectators 
gathered in the South Armory to see the con- 
tests. Harvard secured more than her share of 
medals. 
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OUTING FOR MARCH. 


A MEETING of the athletes of Princeton Col- 
lege was held on January 14, at which it was 
decided to train a much larger team of athletes 
for the intercollegiate games next spring than 
heretofore, and not depend solely on the ‘‘ stars”’ 
for points. This is the policy that has added 
much to the scores of the other large colleges in 
seconds and thirds, and will greatly improve 
Princeton’s already good chances of success in 
the spring. 


THE business men of Boston, Mass., have 
formed an athletic club to be known as the 
Garrison Athletic Club. They have fitted up a 
club room in the heart of the business quarter 
of the city with approved gymnastic apparatus, 
The officers are: President, J. H. Harmon ; 
treasurer, L. E. McKay ; secretary, D. A. Cogan. 


AT a meeting of the Prospect Harriers which 
was held at the club house in Flatbush, L. I., 
on January 8, the Brooklyn Harriers were ad- 
mitted into the club. 


THE annual election of the Brooklyn Athletic 
Club was held at the club house in Brooklyn, 
January 9, with this result: President, Daniel 
McGonigle; vice-president, David Kennedy ; 
treasurer, E. H. Crawford ; financial secretary, 
George H. Hibbard; recording secretary, John 
J. Sheehan ; captain, William J. Flaherty ; board 
of governors for two years, Edward S. Scott, 
Daniel Melody, William B. Hobby, John J. 
Bradley and Morris Isaacs. 


THE annual election of the Park Athletic Club 
was held at the club house, in Brooklyn, on Jan- 
uary 10. The following were the officers elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Louis Weil ; 
vice-president, Albert Webber; corresponding 
secretary, F. A. Young; financial secretary, F. 
E. Kraneberger; treasurer, Edward Cohen; 
captain, J. C. Footman; first lieutenant, John 
Smith ; second lieutenant, James Kroner ; board 
of trustees, John Kennedy, M. Steidel and John 
Zimmer. 


AT a meeting of the Phoenix Athletic Club, 
which took place at the club’s rooms in Brook- 
lyn on January 20, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing season: President, Ed- 
ward Jones; vice-president, William Doty; 
treasurer, Paul A. Steeley; secretary, Francis 
G. Naury ; financial secretary, Thomas A. Keat- 
ing ; sergeant-at-arms, F. J. McKenna; captain, 
Matt. Rice 

VICE-PRESIDENT RIx, of the Olympic Athletic 
Club of San Francisco, Cal., who has recently 
been inspecting the athletic clubs of the East, says 
that his club intends to build a new club house 
which will be one of the finest buildings of its 
kind in the West. It will be built of red stone and 
pressed brick and will be about four stories 
high. A novel feature of the advantage that the 
club will offer is a swimming tank of salt water, 
carried in pipes a distance of 7 miles from the 
river. It is expected that the cost of the build- 
ing will reach $250,000. 

Ir is with deep regret that OUTING receives the 
news of the permanent retirement from active 
participation in athletics of William D. Day, the 
clever long-distance runner of the N. J. A. C. 
Danger to his health is the reason he gives for 
his withdrawal, and his doctor has ordered him 
to discontinue both flat and cross-country run- 
ning for the future. Day held the cross-country 


championship of America and many of the long- 
distance flat running records. 

THE Missouri Gymnasium and Athletic Club 
has made application for admission into the 
Amateur Athletic Union. By the proposed con- 
solidation of the Missouri Amateur Athletic 
Club and the St. Louis Cycling Club into one 
large body, and with the positive assurance of 
grounds for their own exclusive use for athletic 
purposes, the Missouri Gymnasium and Athletic 
Club undoubtedly will be the strongest athletic 
organization in the West. The membership 
limit of 500 will soon be reached and that with- 
out aid of any solicitors or subscription lists 
being circulated. The directors, composed of 
well-known business men and professional men, 
are hard workers, meeting twice a week, and are 
supported by enthusiastic members. They have 
been able to secure for members some of the best 
business men, who may be seen daily exercising. 

The dues will not be raised with the addi- 
tional ground facilities. The conditions under 
which a man can become a member are that he 
must be an owner of one share of the capital 
stock of the gymnasium at $10, whichis salable, 
and $1 per month dues in advance. The gym- 
nasium is undoubtedly the best arranged that 
can be found anywhere, not only as to appa- 
ratus, reading and billiard rooms, but also 
first-class instructors—Mr. B. A. McFadden, 
general supervisor of physical culture; Mr. 
Mooney, boxing and _ wrestling instructor ; 
Mr. Wm. Roessler, instructor of fencing ; Mr. 
Frank Preissle and R. Schramm, instructor of 
general gymnastics. The bath arrangements 
ofthe gymnasium alone are worth more than 
double the first year’s expenses of becoming a 
member. 

The sole object of the club will be recreation 
for its members and with it the securing and 
maintaining of health. The ladies will attend the 
gymnasium, and an attempt will also be made, 
particularly by the lady members of the St. 
Louis Cycling Club, to introduce ladies into 
athletics, after the example of the Ladies’ 
Berkeley Athletic Club of New York. The 
grounds will be specially prepared for tennis 
and other games in which ladies may take part, 
aside from the track for bicycle and tricycle 
purposes. Two afternoons in the week have 
been set apart for the exclusive use of the 
gymnasium for ladies and children. 

THE following officers have been elected 
by the Berkeley Athletic Club, New York: 
President, Charles F. Mathewson; vice-presi- 
dents, Wendell Baker and H. S. Brooks; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Charles A. Read; board of 
governors, in addition to the above, R. H. 
Syms, Evert J. Wendell, Everett ,S. Warner. 
M. D., G. W. Dickerman, H. V. N. Phillips, W. 
P. Knapp; committee on admissions, Dr. Jos. 
A. Sanders, F. Billings, W. Scudder, Gordon 
Paddock, F. J. Fessenden ; committee on nomi- 
nations, F. R. Lefferts, J. Wells Champney, A. 
S. Frissell, Amos K. Fiske, John McClintock, A. 
R. Conkling, C. M. Lewis, Charles D. Scud- 
der, M. D. 

THE midwinter reception of the Fencers’ 
Club, of New York, was held on January 27 in 
the club rooms. About two hundred guests 
and most of the members were present, and 
were entertained by bouts with the foils and 
dueling swords between the members. 
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THE signs of the times in the cycling world 
indicate unmistakably that the sphere of the 
wheel is tending toward a development fraught 
with vital and important results. On all hands 
it is apparent that the cycle as a roadster is 
claiming a greater amount of attention, and is 
securing an ever-widening circle of advocates. 
This is the natural sequence of its history, and 
OvuTING gladly welcomes its advent; for, while 
the exhibition of the capacity of the wheel must 
almost of necessity begin on the track, its true 
mission is to fulfill the function of a cheap, 
rapid and safe transporter to the great com- 
mercial and daily toiling millions along the 
high roads of our cities and suburbs when on 
business intent, and an economical method of 
locomotion in country tours for travel and rec- 
reation. 

The track appeals to the thousands and yields 
both profitable exercise and pleasure. True, 
but the road appeals to the million! The cycle 
on the cinder path is the cycle liable to the in- 
fluences of fashion and caprice; the cycle on 
the road is the cycle on the basis of utility and 
necessity. Only when the cycle has become 
part of the daily life of its users will it have ac- 
complished its mission, and that this period in 
its evolution is rapidly approaching is matter 
for congratulation. 

The one antecedent condition to this univer- 
sality of use is the existence of highways, not 
within city limits, but between ‘distant points, 
which shall enable the cyclists to travel with 
ease and in security. 

There are many directions in which the cy- 
clists can work toward the development of a 
public opinion which will result in a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished and none of 
them should be neglected. Certainly one of 
them is the establishment of road races betwixt 
widely-separated points. 

Every such a contest, especially if it be one of 
so much importance as the projected national 
road race, to be established as an annual event 
between Buffalo and Rochester, will extend the 
interest in better roads not only throughout the 
immediate vicinity of the contest, but through 


all those parts of the State from whence contest- 
ants will come; for those who come to race must 
of necessity have taken their preliminary prac- 
tice in the localities of their respective residences, 
and that practice must in its turn, in a hundred 
different centres, have made the condition of 
the adjacent highways a matter of moment and 
have drawn to the question an amount of atten- 
tion greater than has hitherto been given to it. 


A LARGE party of bicyclists sailed from New 
York on January 29 on their way to the Bermu- 
das. The trip, which was arranged by E. F. 
Elwell, of Maine, is somewhat similar to his 
many European trips, but unfortunately through 
illness he was detained at home, and the posi- 
tion of manager fell to the lot of H. S. Heggens. 
Among the tourists were: 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Beale, Michigan; B. L. 
Van Alstein, Ohio; W. J. Hare, Brooklyn; J. 
M. McFadden, New York; J. Rolleson, Massa- 
chusetts ; J. I. Crawford and F. Travers, Balti- 
more; H. S. Heggens, Portland, Me.; W. C. 
Rosenbaum, Rochester; Mr. and Mrs. H. E: 
Altemus, Philadelphia; O. H. Allerton, Jr., 
Pittsburgh; Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Leggett, New 
York; Miss Rosenbaum, Rochester; J. Fergu- 
son, Ontario; W. G. Buddington, Brooklyn, 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. I. Harris. 


AT the January meeting of the Rochester 
Wheelmen’s League it was decided to appoint a 
committee to consider the advisability of holding 
the next New York State division meet in 
Rochester. 

Among other important business considered 
was the idea proposed by C. J. Ivens for the 
holding of a road race between Buffalo and 
Rochester annually. Mr. Ivens’ views were ex- 
pressed at the league meeting as follows : 

‘‘Having conceived the idea of inaugurating 
a national bicycle event, I respectfully suggest 
that your body, possessing the power and capa- 
bilities it does, make arrangements for a handi- 
cap road race from Buffalo to Rochester, or vice 
versa ; that the race take place in the early part 
of June next, and be open to all amateur bi- 
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cyclists in America. Such an event would rouse 
widespread interest, and would result in bring- 
ing together a galaxy of racing men never before 
seen ina contest for road-racing honors. 

‘* Little difficulty would be experienced in the 
successful solicitation for prizes, in view of the 
fact that the affair is to be national one, and the 
distance, 74 miles, an unusually long and trying 
contest. In view of such a race a number of 
bicycle manufacturers have volunteered to con- 
tribute to the prize list.” 


THE wheelmen of Brooklyn and Long Island, 
whose meetings have hitherto been held at 
Washington Park, are agitating for the acquisi- 
tion of track privileges at Eastern Park. 


THE road improvement committees of the 
New York and Connecticut divisions of the L. 
A. W. have offered cash prizes as follows for 
the best sets of not less than three photographs 
illustrating the poor condition of roads: First 
prize, $50; second, $30; third, $20. The photo- 
graphs must be in by May 1, and can be sent to 
I. B. Potter, 278 Potter Building, New York, or 
C. L. Burdett, Hartford, Conn. 


W. C. Leeps, of the Wilmington (Del.) Wheel 
Club, created a new road record for the 6-mile 
run from Centreville to the B, and O. Railroad 
on Concord Pike, covering the distance in 20m. 
55s., and supplanting the old record of 2Im. 
55s. which was held by Thomas Jeffreys. 


Art the recent annual meeting of the Pough- 
keepsie Bicycle Club the following officers were 
elected: President, Frederick Bowne; vice- 
president, Charles I. Round; treasurer, A. J 
Klady ; secretary, H. S. Thurston; captain, H. 
W. Bullard ; lieutenant, W. B. Hamill; bugler, 
Charles M. Ostrander; color bearer, W. H. Irish. 


THE annual election of officers of the Harlem 
Wheelmen was held January 8, when the follow- 
ing men were chosen: President, T. H. Rais- 
beck; vice-president, J. M. Potter; secretary, 
Charles Wendehack; treasurer, W. H. DeGroff ; 
captain, R. B. Morrison ; curator, J. P. Haight. 

At the annual meeting of the Hudson County 
Wheelmen on January 8 the road prizes were 
awarded as follows: Twelve-hour record for 
Meserole’s cup won by W. E. Eldridge, with 
138 miles; twenty-hour record for Baggott 
medal won by E. J. McLaughlin, Jr., 23614 
miles. Month’s record—E, J. Day, 68134 miles. 
Long-distance medal presented to E. be Day, he 
having covered 4,005 miles. 

THE annual spring meet of the Connecticut 
division of the L. A. W. will be held in New 
Haven on June 8. The New Haven Bicycle 
Club tournament will be held on the same day. 
E. J. Perkins is the secretary of the New Haven 
Club, and his address is 173 Olive street. 


AT the last meeting of the Orange (N. J.) 
Wheelmen, held on January 3, the following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. T. W. 
Gray ; vice-president, John Long; secretary, C. 
M. Dalley ; captain, J. D. Racey, first lieutenant, 
E. Townsend ; second lieutenant, B. &. 'Bald- 
win; sergeant, T. G,. Barber; color bearer, A. 
H. Williams; bugler, Chas. Spencer; racing 
committee, Long (chairman), Cogeschall, Ayres, 
Racey, Hedges, Baldwin and Townsend ; official 
handicapper, Chas. Cogeschall. A ladies’ auxil- 
liary was also added to the club. 


THE modern amateur cyclist, if successful in 
crossing the tape first in an average number of 
races, secures in prizes sufficient jewelry, fur- 
niture and other valuable and useful articles to 
stock a store or a bric-a-brac emporium. Ar- 
thur A. Zimmerman during last season won tro- 
phies to the value of some $1,800. They consist 
of an upright piano, Remington rifle, a gold 
and a silver watch, forty-five gold, silver and 
bronze medals, two bicycles, two piano lamps, 
several oil paintings and etchings, a tennis 
racket, a cyclometer, two coffee urns, a silver 
water set, two water pitchers, two silver butter 
dishes, a bouquet holder, a cake basket, a bi- 
cycle lamp, a kodak camera, an umbrella and 
hat rack, several silver napkin rings, a set of 
oyster knives and many prizes grading down 
to a silver handled whisk broom. As an ama- 
teur is not allowed to sell any of his prizes 
under penalty of disqualification, Mr. Zimmer- 
man must be able to furnish a house very nicely. 


In our February issue it was reported that the 
safety bicycle race at the Staten Island Athletic 
Club carnival at Madison Square Garden was 
won by Wiegand ‘‘on his pneumatic.” We were 
misinformed ; it was won by Paul Grosch, of the 
Orange Club, on a cushion-tired safety. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by Chief Con- 
sul Bull, of the New York State division of the 
League of American Wheelmen, to insure the 
co-operation of all the cycling clubs in his divi- 
sion for the promotion of a racing circuit to be 
held this season. The plan is to open up a cir- 
cuit of race meetings on May 30, to continue 
through June, July, August and September, 
under the supervision of the New York State 
racing board. It is the intention of the promot- 
ers of the scheme to have the tournament held 
under the direction of clubs in the various cities, 
and it is thought that by concentrated strength 
prizes of sufficient value can be offered to induce 
some of the fastest riders to compete. 

An attempt will be made to have the State 
division championships apportioned among the 
meetings with class and handicap events, which 
will lend additional importance to the races. 
This scheme will encourage bicycle racing in 
many suburban towns and cities, as there is no 
question but that it will prove a big boom to 
bicycling. Chairman W. H. De Graff, of the 
State racing board, is lending his aid to pro- 
mote the affair and is daily in receipt of com- 
munications from various clubs encouraging the 
plan and desiring to co-operate with the scheme. 


AT the annual meeting of the associated cy- 
cling clubs of Philadelphia recently the follow- 


ing officers were elected: President, W. R. 
Tucker ; vice-president, C.S. Collins ; secretary- 
treasurer, J. R. Edwards. 

THE Massachusetts division of the L. A. W. 
will be represented at the Washington league 
meeting on February 16 by Messrs, J. S. Dean, 
H. W. Robinson, J. F. Adams, C. G. Wells, J. 
E. Moultrop, A. C. Copeland, W. L. Palmer, J. 
W. Bean, C. F. Kehew and W. W. Griffin. 

THE annual election of officers of the North- 
west Wheelmen, of Philadelphia, has resulted 
as follows: President, W. H. Davis ; vice-presi- 
dent, J. O. Ditz; secretary, G. W. Drake; 
treasurer, W. S. Pratt ; captain, J. S. Keeler; 
lieutenents, A. H. Davis and D. Van Buskirk ; 
bugler, H. Priest ; color bearer, R. Fuller, 
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FOOTBALL. 


WHILE the fine old English sport of football is 
carried on upon its native soil throughout the 
winter months, the American game has usually 
been limited to the months of October and No- 
vember. The present season has witnessed 
something of a reversal of this established order 
of things, for owing to the unprecedented sever- 
ity of the weather in England during the last 
few months many of the Britons’ most important 
matches were postponed, while, on the other 
hand, indoor football and the extension of the 
game among Southern colleges has in America 
given rise to an unusual continuance of the 
sport after the month of November. In Eng- 
land during the ordinary winter it is quite 
possible to continue the sport without suffering 


any great hardships, the principal difficulty met 
with being sufficient frost to make the grounds 


very hard. This has of late years been pre- 
vented by a system which is known as “ nurs- 
ing” the grounds. 

The managers of important grounds purchase 
large quantities of straw previous to the advent 
of frost. With this the entire playing surface is 
liberally covered as with a warm blanket ; nor 
is this blanket removed except during the prog- 
ress of a match, and then again immediately re- 
placed. In this manner the field is kept in ex- 
cellent condition. Other grounds are not so 
carefully watched, but are covered only occa- 
sionally. Cases are also on record of thawing 
grounds by means of stoves and straw. This 
winter has, however, turned out to be too strong 
for any such methods and Jack Frost has scored 
a triumph against football as signal as his usual 
December successes in this country. 

The American has avoided him by the intro- 
duction of indoor contests, which, although not 
entirely successful, certainly demonstrated the 
fact that something like footbali can be played 
by electric light and under such a huge roof as 
that of the Madison Square Garden. The nar- 
rowness of the field, necessitated by lack of 
space, naturally altered the style of play quite 
materially, for it threw out of gear the general 
system of outdoor play by concentrating the 
running even more into mass work, end plays 
being entirely out of the question. 

This alteration is thoroughly undesirable, as 
the game has none too much free running and 
kicking, even in the open field, while forcing 
through the line has reached an extreme beyond 
which interest would surely be lost. For this 


reason the effect of carrying on the sport under 
cover would, unless the limits of the playing 
space be increased, prove detrimental to the 
style of play, and although an occasional con- 
test would probably have no appreciable effect 
in this direction anything like general playing 
would be more than likely to give rise to a sys- 
tem of play that would soon lose its interest to 
player and spectator. 

Another thing that militates strongly against 
indoor football is the strong demand made by 
the lungs of the player in this sport for plenty 
of fresh air. The same fault may be found 
with all indoor sports, but football is peculiarly 
a game where one wants all the life that the 
oxygen can give. 

Football in the South, however, should it gain 
the popularity it enjoys in the North, will cer- 
tainly tend to lengthen out the season of the 
sport in America. Already several players upon 
prominent Northern college teams have been 
importuned to go South in the winter months to 
act as coaches for university teams which have 
been organized and are playing in January and 
February. One or two men will probably before 
this goes to press have accepted offers to go 
down for a few weeks, enjoy a short vacation 
and the balmy climate while teaching these new 
men something of the science of American col- 
lege football. 

This suggests the point which OUTING men- 
tioned some months since—namely, that the 
spread of the game through the medium of ex- 
perienced coaches is the dominating feature of 
American Rugby at this stage of its develop- 
ment. The demand for these coaches so far ex- 
ceeds the supply, however, that its progress has 
not yet reached the maximum which it will at- 
tain now in a few years. Any man who wishes 
to go into this coaching for a month or so in 
the fall after leaving college can, provided he 
possesses the requisite ability, as does the aver- 
age member of any of the important teams, 
easily secure a place as coach at any of the West- 
ern or Southern colleges. 

But upon even a better score a college foot- 
ball player who intends going into teaching can 
congratulate himself, because so many of the 
preparatory schools have now realized the 
advantage to physical health as well as to disci- 
pline it is to have combined in a young teacher 
scholarly requirements with athletic prowess and 
ability. Several advertisements appeared last 
fall asking for instructors in various branches 
who had been college athletes. The young man 
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who can hold the attention and thought of the 
boy upon the field has no difficulty in main- 
taining discipline in the class room. To bea 
proficient coach in any athletic sport requiring 
team work demands executive ability, and for 
the same reason the practice of coaching or 
acting as captain greatly improves and increases 
that ability. In this respect particularly not 
one of the pastimes of the present day can excel 
football, and the reason for this is the propor- 
tionately high value of the team work in this 
game as well as the as yet but half-developed 
field for new tactics and systems. 

An incident in one of the indoor matches in 
New York this winter illustrates the fact that 
there is still room for any number of novel 
Strategies in the game. A class team from 
Yale composed almost entirely of members of 
the ’varsity team fresh from a season of steady 
practice and important matches met a team 
organized from the school of Christian Workers, 
coached and captained by A. A. Stagg, the 
former college player. One would have said 
that it would be well nigh impossible to outwit 
the practiced Yale players, but by a clever ruse 
Stagg’s team not only accomplished this but did 
it so well as to make a gain of nearly the entire 
length of the field. 

Every year sees many excellent plays added 
to the stock of all the first-class teams, and the 


work of devising these, then drilling the players’ 


in them until the execution is perfect and finally 
presenting them against trained opponents 
makes a study that cannot but be highly attrac- 
tive to any man of executive ability. No better 
time for studying out these problems can be 
found than in the winter evenings, and when a 
player considers how valuable he may make 
himself by acquiring ideas of his own upon the 
system and science of football it will not appear 
to be wasted time. 

Even though our season is a short one in the 
North and West the possibilities of coaching 
successfully, the probability of the extension of 
the game farther south, where its days may be 
increased, should lend an interest to the con- 
sideration of football, even when the grounds 
are white with snow and the pigskin ball hangs 
on the wall, casting dark shadows from the flick- 
ering open fire. WALTER CAmp. 


* 
* * 


An Association football league has been 
formed that embraces the four strongest teams 
in New England. This gives the lovers of the 
game good even contests in the minor leagues, 
with first-class games in the New England and 
American cup tie series. The league is com- 
posed of Rovers, Olympics and East Ends, of 
Fall River, Mass., and the Free Wanderers, of 
Pawtucket, R. I. The following are the officers 


elected: President, John W. Clark, of the Paw- 


tucket Free Wanderers; vice-president, John 
Jepson, of the Fall River East Ends ; treasurer, 
Ephraim Mayes, of the Fall River Olympics ; sec- 
cretary, Thomas Burke,of the Fall River Rovers. 


Ata meeting of the Harvard Athletic Com- 
mittee, held on January 17 at Harvard College, 
Bernie Trafford, ’93, was elected captain of next 
year’s football team. Trafford has played full 
back on the eleven for the past two years and is 
one of the most popular men in the college. 


AT the close of the Canadian championship 
series the association committee selected the 
following players to make up a team to visit the 
States: A. N. Garrett, goal tender, Torontos ; 
W. W. Wood, Osgoode, W. E. Root, Berlin 
Rangers, J. Gourlay, Galt, Ont., full backs; J. 
Robertson, Grand Trunk, H. Langford, Os- 
goode, J. Burnett, Galt, half backs; E. Young, 
Berlin Rangers, W. Bowman, Scots, McLay. 
Toronto. University ; G. A. Dewar, Hurons, J. 
Duncan, Toronto University, forwards. Their 
journey was a short one, Fall River, Mass., and 
Pawtucket, R. I., being the only places visited. 
At Fall River they were defeated by the ex- 
champions, the Rovers, by a score of 3 goals to 
1. At Pawtucket they received their second de- 
feat, the famous Free Wanderers scoring 2 goals 
to their opponents’ none. The Canadians made 
many friends. Theteam was not as strong as 
might have been sent. 

THE two great teams of Fall River, Mass., the 
Rovers and Olympics, played an exhibition game 
on Jarvis field during the holidays for the benefit 
ofthe Harvard students. The number of stu- 
dents present was small, as many of them were 
at home, buta good game was played, the Rovers 
winning by 4 goals to 1, and the students 
appeared to take well to the new game. The 
members of the victorious eleven were presented 
with silver cups. 


CRICKET. 


Tue All-America cricket team which will 
visit England in the coming summer have suc- 
ceeded in arranging for the following games: 

May 11—At Birmingham, v. Warwickshire. 

May 18—At Manchester, v. Lancashire. 

May 21—At Oxford, v. Oxford University. 

May 25—At Sheffield, v. Yorkshire. 

May 28—At Kennington Oval, v. Surrey. 

June 1—At Lord's, v. M. C. C. and Ground. 

June 4—At Cambridge, v. Cambridge Union. 

June 12—At Barnes, v. Lyric Club (two days), 

June 15—At Bristol, v. Gloucestershire. 

June 18—At Taunton, v. Somersetshire. 

June 25—At Leyton, v. Essex. 

June 29—At Brighton, v. Sussex. 

July 6—At Derby, v. Derbyshire. 

July 16—At Stoke, v. Staffordshire. 

July 20o—At Bradford, v. Yorkshire. 

July 23—At Stockport, v. Cheshire. 

July 27—At Leicester, v. Leicestershire. 

August 6—At Nottingham, v. Notts. 

August 1o—At Portsmouth, v. United Service 
Club. 

August 13—At Portsmouth, v. Mr. F. E. 
Lacey’s University Eleven. 

August 17—At Southampton, v. Hampshire. 

August 20—At Lord’s, v. M. C. C. and 
Ground. 

August 24—At Scarborough, v. Lord Londes- 
borough’s Eleven. 

At the annual meeting of the Saylesville, 
R. I., Cricket Club the following officers were 
elected: President, David Russell; first vice- 
president, Frank W. Sayles ; vice-presidents, W. 
Wilkinson, S. Fessenden, L. A. Lockwood, S. O. 
Meader, G. W. Jones, W. T. Burrow, W. Schulze, 
T. L. Jollie, A. A. Chase, H. Greene, Patrick 
Bannon, Peter Bannon, H. Curtis, R. Barr, W. 
Goodwin, G. E. Curtis, R. Crossley, C. E. Mea- 
der ; secretary, Hy. Harman; treasurer, Leslie, 
Geo. Roberts. 
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FIELD GAMES. 


BASEBALL. 


THE indoor games of the baseball teams of 
Companies A, B, C, D, F and H: of the Seventh 
Regiment proved very attractive to the members 
of the regiment and their friends during Decem- 
ber and January, the contests during the latter 
month almost deciding the question of the regi- 
mental championship, inasmuch as up to Feb- 
ruary 21 Company F had played three of their 
series of five games and had not lost a single 
game. As they had beaten the three strongest 
nines of the six their final success may be set 
down as a foregone conclusion. Up to the close 
of the January series Company A’s nine stood 
second and Company H third in percentage of 
victories. Company C’s battery is a very ef- 
fective one, and up to the February games they 
promised to secure third place. The largest at- 
tendance at any single game was that of Janu- 
ary 17, when nearly all the seats in the armory 
were occupied, the attendance of ladies being 
noteworthy. The occasion was the first game 
between Companies F and C, and it proved to 
be a very close contest. C’s nine led up to the 
eighth inning by 3 to 2, but then F’s nine rallied 
and.finally won by 5 to 3. It was by all odds 
the best contest of the series sofar. The record 
up to February 7 stood as follows: 


Victories. Defeats. Played. a To play. 


Company. 
° 1,000 2 
-666 
1500 
+333 


+333 
+000 


On HH NW 


Company F had to play H and D’s nines, and 
Company A to play C during February and 
March, and on the result of these contests would 
depend the first three positions in the regi- 
mental race. 

The record for the games up to February 7 
stood as follows : 

November 29, Company A v. Company D, 
score, 26 to 6; pitchers, Palmenberg and Camp- 
bell. 

December 13, Company H v. Company C, 
score, 15 to8; pitchers, Dimondand Kerwin. 

December 20, Company F. v. Company B, 
score, 33 to 6; pitchers, J. Currie and Theis. 

December 27, Company A v. Company B, 
score, I4 to 8; pitchers, Palmenberg and Hal- 
sted. 

January 10, Company H v. Company D, 
score, 23 to 13; pitchers, McClave and Dimond. 

January 10, Company F v. Company A, 
score, gto I; pitchers, J. Currie and Palmen- 
berg. 

January 17, Company F v. Company C, 
score, 5 to 3; pitchers, J. Currie and Kerwin. 

January 24, Company C v. Company D, 
scores, 24 to 8; pitchers, Kerwin and McClave. 

February 7, Company A v. Company H, 
score, 26 to 11; pitchers, Palmenberg and Di- 
mond. 

The baseball committee of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union promulgated their rules for the gov- 
ernment of the A. A. U. baseball championship 
of 1891 in January, and the regulations in brief 
are as follows: 

The club nines must be those of an athletic 
club holding membership in the A. A. U., and 
the players of each nine must be bona-fide mem- 


bers of the club they represent and in full stand- 
ing as legitimate amateurs. 

Clubs entering must notify James E. Sullivan, 
73 Park row, New York, before April 15, 1891 ; 
each entry costs $50. 

The contests will take place during May, June 
and July. 

Three entries are required for each district. 

The Eastern clubs include New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Washington, and the Western 
clubs Detroit, Chicago and St. Louis. 

Clubs entering for the championship must 
send in the names of the players from whom 
they will select their nine, and such players 
must not have played in any other A. A. U. 
club for three months prior to date of entry. 
Clubs winning their city championship are to 
compete with the champions of the other cities 
of their district during August, and in September 
the-winners of the district championships play 
for the championship of the A. A. U. Umpires 
are engaged and paid by the A. A. U. Each 
club pays its own expenses and takes all its 
gate receipts, except in the final championship 
series, when the A. A. U. takes charge of both 
expenses and receipts. The baseball committee 
are the controlling power to settle all disputes 
as to dates, forfeitures, membership, etc. " 
Sullivan is chairman and Messrs. Judge Tighe, 
Eddy Perry and Stern are the other members of 
the committee, Henry CHADWICK. 

* % 

AT the first annual meeting of the Amateur 
Baseball League, held in New York on January 
13, it was decided to try to get the baseball 
teams which played on the Eastern circuit of 
the A. A. U. series last year to join their associ- 
ation. If this is accomplished the league will 
have teams from the Manhattan A. C., New 
York A. C., Staten Island A. C., New Jersey 
A.C., Staten Island C. C., Englewood F. C. 
and Crescent A. C., to contest for their cham- 
pionship. 

THE candidates for the Yale ’varsity baseball 
team began training on January 24. Those who 
played on last year’snine are: W.F. Poole, Jr., 
*gt ; G. Calhoun, ’gt (captain); T. L. McClung, 
’92; L. S. Onsley, ’92; W. H. Murphy, ’93; H. 
W. Cusing, ’91; N. McClintock, ’gr ; O 
Bowers, '92 ; H. T. Jackson,’’92. The following 
men will also try for positions on the nine: 
Kedzie, ’93 ; Stewart, ’94 ; George, '94 ; Thomp- 
son, ’93; Case, ’94; Richie, ’94; C. H. Ewing, 
93; Hacket, 93; W. McClintock, ’91; Heffel- 
finger, 91; F. Huntington, ’91; Meyer, L. S.; 
Lewis, L. S.; Wylie, L. S.; Dickerman, ’93; 
Harvey, '93; Loring, ’91; Lovell, ’92; Beach, 
92: Newell, ’93. Of these, ten will try for the 
pitcher’s box. 

THE candidates for the Harvard team began 
their gymnasium practice early in January. 
There are a dozen candidates for battery posi- 
tions, some of them of last year’steam. Among 
these are Bates and Cummings, ’91 ; Howe, ’93, 
and Downer, L. S., for pitchers, and Mason, L. 
S., and Upton, ’93, for catchers. The other can- 
didates for battery are: Pitchers—B. Bowman, 
‘91; W. H. Wiggin, ’93; J. G. Young, ’92; H. 
F. Kent, ’93; F. D. Marshall, L. S., and W. 
B. Dinsmore, Sp. Catchers—F. W. Cobb, ’g1, 
and T. E. Guerin, ’91. John Clarkson, the 
Boston professional baseball player, is coaching 
the team, 
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KENNEL. 
FIXTURES. 

February 24-27—Westminster Kennel Club, New York. 

March 3-6—Maryland Kennel Club, Baltimore. 

March 1o-13—Duquesne Kennel Club, Pittsburgh. 

March 17-20—Washington City Kennel Club, Washing- 
i 24-27— Massachusetts Kennel Club, Lynn. 

March 31-April 3—New England Kennel Club, Boston. 

A GENUINE sensation was sprung upon dog 
owners of America and England when it be- 
came known that Mr. E. B. Sears, of Melrose, 
Mass., had purchased in England the St. Ber- 
nard dogchampion Sir Bedivere. The dog’s late 
owner had repeatedly refused to sell the animal 
for even as high a sum as $10,000, and it 
was not easy to understand why Mr. Green 
should accept $6,500 from Mr. Sears. It is true 
that the particular worshipper of Sir Bedivere, 
left for an 


Mr. Halsey, of Edinburgh, had 
African trip, and that he had cooled somewhat 
in his attachment to this particular hobby, and 
we are also told that the decision of Mr. Green’s 
brother to leave England had much to do with 
the owner agreeing to sell Sir Bedivere to Mr. 


Sears. It is not worth while, however, to spend 
time in evolving a solution for the fact when we 
have the fact to deal with. What will be the 
result of this excessive price is a section of the 
subject which may for a moment be dwelt 
upon. 

When a syndicate purchased for $101,000 the 
young trotting stallion Axtell even such a 
clear-headed horseman as Mr. Bonner depre- 
cated it and spoke of the transaction as one not 
likely to be of benefit. It was a matter of sur- 
prise to me that Mr. Bonner, of all men, should 
have expressed such views, considering that up 
to within a short time he has led the country in 
giving prices for non-producing animals. For 
Maud S. and Sunol coupled he gave nearly as 
much as was paid for Axtell. What has he got 
to show therefor? Two mares and their feed 
bills, with no offset, unless he shared in the 
gate receipt speculations of Hickok and Mar- 
vin, which is not at all likely. 

On the other hand, what can the Axtell syndi- 
cate show? A full subscription book for thirty 
mares at $1,000 each for 1890 and 1891, a return 
of $60,000 on the investment of $101,000, from 
which the cost of care and keep is alone to be 
deducted. The result of the high price of Ax- 
tell was a stud fee of $1,000, and for his progeny 
prices in proportion thereto will be charged. 

The same line of thought or reasoning if ap- 
plied to Mr, Sears’ purchase will show that, 


viewed purely as a business enterprise, it is 
bound to be a success, the only possible chance 
of failure being by the death of the dog. In the 
first place, Mr. Sears obtained the most magnifi- 
cent series of advertisements in the way of 
newspaper notices, attracting attention to his 
kennel of St. Bernards in a way that money 
could not have purchased. He had at once a 
run for the use of his dog by St. Bernard 
breeders, and ere Sir Bedivere arrived in New 
York there was a list of twenty applicants. Mr. 
Sears decided not to allow the desired privilege 
till after the New York show and then to con- 
fine the service book for the year to twenty sub- 
scriptions at $150 each. 

There is a return of $3,000 to begin with on 
the outlay of, say, $7,000, which includes the cost 
of sending to England for the dog and other ex- 
penses. In addition thereto Mr. Sears will un- 
doubtedly have from forty to fifty puppies todis- 
pose of from his own kennels, not ata much less 
average than $100 each, and there is practically 
the outlay brought back in one single year. 
Viewed in this light and as a business venture it 
cannot be denied that the expenditure of such a 
large sum for the admittedly best dog of the 
breed was not only warranted but one that could 
be highly indorsed as leading to a quick return 
at immense profits and with but a small amount 
of risk as to total or even partial loss. 

That is the case as affecting Mr. Sears, but 
there is another side to the question, and that is 
its effect upon other breeders. That it will be 
beneficial no one for a moment will deny. This 
is not only confined to the good to be obtained 
from the improvement which such a dog should 
undoubtedly effect in the breed, but in bringing 
before the purchasing public the all-important 
fact that all dogs are not alike, and none worth 
over a $10 bill. No man but knows that one 
house is worth more than another according to 
location and size, that everything one buys has 
a comparative market value according to quality, 
and yet with a wave of the hand dogs are with 
many relegated to the 5-cent counter, where all 
are the same price and you can take your pick. 

It will awaken in such purchasers the knowl. 
edge that dogs are of marketable value, and 
this once grappled with the steps are easily as- 
cended until the desire to get something better 
than the general run is reached. After that 
price is not so much a matter of thought as ex- 
cellence. And so by this piece of enterprise on 
the part of Mr. Sears we find that three desira- 
ble results will be attained, first a good pe- 
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cuniary return to him for his outlay, improve- 

ment in the breed in this country and benefit to 

all interested in the breed bya better knowledge 

of the value of dogs. James WATSON. 
*"* 

AMERICA is getting by degrees the best of the 
transatlantic dogs. The acquisition of Sir 
Bedivere has been closely followed by the pur- 
chase by Dr. John H. Meyer of the celebrated 
Gordon setter Heather Beeby. 


In the giving of prizes to be competed for at 
the fifteenth annual dog show, to be held in 
Madison Square Garden,, New York, commenc- 
ing February 24, the specialty clubs have been 
generous, supplementing the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club’s awards with special prizes for all the 
prominent breeds. 

In English mastiffs the American Mastiff Club 
offer their $300 cup for best dog or bitch under 
three years, besides the Taunton gold medal,to 
breeders, the club’s challenge cups for the best 
American breed of each sex, as well as the Old 
English Mastiff Club’s cup for the most superior 
specimen at the show. 

The St. Bernard Club of America offers the 
silver cup for breeders in each variety, and this 
seems to be the chief means by which the club 
supports the improvement of this breed. 

The Great Dane Club does not favor the New 
York show, for no special is given by it. 

Newfoundlands, the only good native breeds, 
find less favor, not even getting the usual ken- 
nel prize. 

The Greyhound Club comes forward with 
silver medals for each of the varieties under its 
fostering care. 

Foxhounds get the club’s kennel prize, and in 
addition secure $25 from some friend of the 
club or the dog. 

Pointers are well cared for by the Pointer 
Club of America, getting $25 in cash for best 
specimen of each sex, while $50 is given for the 
best ‘‘ field trial” record dog in addition to the 
kennel prize. 

With a club devoted to each kind of the setter 
family, it is natural that setters should be well 
provided for. The English Setter Club gives 
medals, and there are specials for field - trial 
records, The Irish Setter Club does not com- 
pete against this, but the Gordon Setter Club 
contributes a $25 grant. 

The American Spaniel Club give their usual 
support of $100 cups for field and-cocker span- 
iels. Collies come in for a shower of specials, 
and the Bulldog Club do exceedingly well fora 
new club, giving special awards. 

Fox terriers have the usual stakes, cups and 
other awards. 

The American Pet Dog Club does not figure 
very prominently, and there are many inquiries 
for the reason. Dr. Cryer, though, gives a spe- 
cial in the pug division. 


LOFT. 


AT the Charleston (S. C.) show the following 
additional awards were made: 

Silkies—All to Brown & Wadley. 

Frizzles—All to Mrs. Dr. Kendall. 

Erminettes—All to R. G. Biffungton. 

PIGEON flyers with lofts in the Atlantic States 
will compete during the coming season for the 


honor of best speed to lofts within their 
territory in journeys from 200 miles or over. 
For this competition there is offered the Royal 
Blue Line prize of $25 in gold. 

Mr. Francis WHITELY, of Newark, has been 
elected president of the Empire City Club of 
New York. 

A VERY useful work for all interested in 
pigeons has just been issued from the office of 
the Fanciers’ Journal, It contains the American 
pigeon standard as adopted by the American 
Columbarian Association, and can be obtained 
through OUTING, price 50 cents. 

At the Northern Middlesex Show, Clinton, 
Mass., on January 17, F. L. Brown took the 
first, second and third prizes for black tumblers, 
and the first and second for red tumblers. The 
first and second for fantails went to F. A. Joslin. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., is a great centre for 
fanciers and many of them contemplate this 
season training toward Chicago. Captain 
Weeden, of the Zoo, and Mr. N. R. Woods, 
of the Smithsonian Institute, are two of the 
aspirants for honors in the coming year. 

OVER $500 in cash and nine silver cups were 
awarded at the show in Cincinnati from Feb- 
ruary 6 to February to, held under the auspices 
of the Cincinnati Columbarian Association. 

THE show of pigeons at the Poultry and 
Pigeon Show, Madison Square Garden, New 
York, from February 4 to February 10, was large 
and representative. The following awards were 
made : 

Carriers—Black, cocks—First, second, third, 
and fourth, D. E. Newell, city ; fourth, Wesley 
Mills, Montreal, Canada. Hens—First, Mills ; 
second, G. Foust, Rhinebeck, N. Y.; third and 
fourth, Newell. Dun, cocks—First, second, 
and third, Newell; fourth, C. A. Koehler, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Hens—All to Newell. Any 
other color, old cocks—All to Newell. Hens— 
First and second, Newell; third, A. P. Pearson, 
Neponset, Mass. 

Pouters—Blue—Hen—First, A. A. Heroux, 
Lawrence; second, W. Butler, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. All other awards in the variety to 
Heroux. 

Barbs—All awards in the division to Newell, 

THE interest in homing pigeons is very swiftly 
passing beyond the domain of the fancier, who 
has hitherto been a somewhat secluded and 
selfish worshipper, into the region of the practi- 
cal man of the world, who is seeking to utilize 
the wonderful results which the patient fancier 
has achieved with this bird. The change is a 
healthy one, and will do much to promote and 
develop the flyer’s opportunities. The public 
will be somewhat surprised to find what im- 
mense resources in ‘“‘ flyers” it has at its ser- 
vice. 

OVER two thousand fanciers are known in the 
United States who own trained birds capable of 
flights of greater or less distance. This may 
seem somewhat inconsistent with the paucity of 
amateur entries of these pigeons at the principal 
shows, but then it must be borne in mind_ that 
the homing pigeon is a delicate and somewhat 
nervous traveler by rail, that distances betwixt 
shows are great, and that owners of “homers’”’ 
have hitherto bred them for the love of the sport 
and not for shows where prettier but practically 
useless breeds are sure to be the chief attraction. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION, 


SOME BRITISH FIXTURES FOR 1891. 


AMERICANS purposing to visit Europe in the 
coming summer may be interested in knowing 
when the principal lawn-tennis tournaments 
will take place : 

May 25, etc.—Irish championship, at Dublin. 

June 2, etc.—West of England championship, at Bath. 
June 3, etc.—London championship (Queen's Park). 
June 9g, etc.—Scottish championships. 

June 22, etc.—Kent championship, at Blackheath. 

June 29, etc.—Singles championship, at Wimbledon. 
July 6, etc.—Doubles championship, at Wimbledon. 

AT the eleventh annual meeting of the United 
States National Lawn Tennis Association held 
at the Hoffman House, New York, on Friday, 
February 13, President J. S. Clark in the chair, 
the following organizations were represented : 
Brooklyn Heights Tennis Club, Buffalo Lawn 
Tennis Club, Columbia College Lawn Tennis 
Association, Country Club, Flushing Lawn 
Tennis Club, Germantown Cricket Club, Har- 
vard Lawn Tennis Club, Kenwood Lawn Tennis 
Club, Longwood Cricket Club, Nahant Sporting 
Club, New Haven Lawn Tennis Club, New 
York Lawn Tennis Club, North End Tennis 
Club, St. Augustine Tennis Club, St. George 
Cricket Club, Waterbury Lawn Tennis Club, 
Wyandotte Lawn Tennis Club, Yale University 
Lawn Tennis Club, Boston Athletic Club, 
Merion Cricket Ciub, Edgewood Lawn Tennis 
Club. 

The annual report of the secretary stated that 
the following new clubs had joined the associa- 
tion: Staten Island Athletic Club, of Staten 
Island ; Marine Field Club, of Bay Shore, L. I.; 
St. Louis Club, of St. Louis; Detroit Athletic 
Club, of Detroit; Portland L. T. Club, of Port- 
land; Passaic L. T. Club, of Passaic ; Wyan- 
dotte Tennis Club, of Chicago; Badminton L. T. 
Club, of Brooklyn; Saratoga Athletic Associa- 
tion, of Saratoga Springs; Bachelors’ Club, of 
Maryland ; Clifton L. T. Club, of Clifton, S. I.; 
Outing Lawn Tennis Club, Park Lawn Tennis 
Club, Magnolia Lawn Tennis Club, of Florida. 

During the year two new associations were 
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added to the list, namely : Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciatioy and the Pittsburgh Tennis Club Associa- 
tion. At present there are on the list eighty- 
four clubs and three associations. 

The following championships for 1891 were 
appointed by the association, namely : 

Rochester L. T. Club, for the championship of 
the Middle States. 

The New Haven L. T Club, for the champion- 
ship of the New England States. 

California L. T. Club, for the championship 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Meadow Club, of Long Island, for the cham- 
pionship of Long Island. 

The Washington Club, for the championship 
of the Southern States. 

Several changes were made in the playing 
rules in regard to the amateur, and the umpires, 
watching lines, etc. A full account of these 
changes will appear in the next issue of OUTING. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 

President, J. S. Clark; vice-president, H. W. 
Slocum, Jr.; secretary, C. E. Stickney ; treas- 
urer, Valentine G. Hall; executive committee, 
Dr. James Dwight, Howard A. Taylor, Oliver 
S. Campbell, J. T. Whittlesey and R. R. Lamb, 

The Wright & Ditson ball was unanimously 
adopted as the regulation ball for 1891. 


=~ ~We 


INDOOR courts have not yet become so popular 
with the crack players of America as similar 
courts have in England. At Brighton, for in- 
stance, the exceptional winter drove some of the 
best players indoors and play was very much 
appreciated. The Orange Club, however, are 
trying the venture as we go to press. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human _ suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it this recipe in 
German, French or English, with full directions for prepar- 
ing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 owers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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HUNTING IN AMERICA. 

HUNTING may be said to be a firmly - rooted 
institution in America, and it is to be hoped that 
its roots will continue to spread and that its 
growth will be rapid. Since its introduction 
among us it has been fifteen seasons and it has 
met with no serious opposition from the land 
owners, upon whom the success of the sport en- 
tirely depends. The only instance of trouble 
arose at Newport some years ago and in that 
case the land owners were quite justified. The 
hunting was done out of season, when all their 
crops were standing, and, not only was their 
land ridden over without asking their permission, 
but their remonstrances were entirely disregard- 
ed. This did much harm to the interests of 
hunting over here at first and prejudiced many 
fair-minded people against hunting and hunting 
men. Newport has yachting and polo for its 
summer amusement and it should leavehunting 
alone to its legitimate place and season. 

The regular packs of fox hounds and harriers 
number thirteen. 

First on the list comes the Queens County 
Drag Hounds, the oldest pack we have. Itwas 
originally formed in 1876 by Mr. A. Belmont 
Purdy, and hunted in the neighborhood of 
Hackensack. After an eventful career in halfa 
dozen counties, in most of which it was the 
means of starting other packs, it has become 
fixed at Williston, where Mr. Griswold keeps it 
and hunts it as a private pack. 

Next comes the Meadowbrook Hunt, formed 
in 1879, with its quarters at Hempstead, and Mr. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., as M. F. H. 

Third comes the Rockaway, whose home is at 
Cedarhurst and whose master is Mr. La Mon- 
tagne. 

Fourth come the Country Club Harriers, with 
Mr. Havemeyer as master, who shows good 
sport in Westchester. 

Next comes the Essex County Hunt, Mr. 


Stewart master,and kennels at Orange. 

The last pack in the neighborhood of New 
York is the Richmond County, lately formed on 
Staten Island. 

Then taking a cast northward we come to the 
Genesee Valley Hunt, at Geneseo (fully de- 
scribed in OuT1nG for October last), with Mr. 
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Wadsworth their M. F. H., where fox hunting 
is carried on in its ideal form. Large fields 
composed of the neighboring county people and 
farmers hunt their home country, a superb one, 
and have the best of sport after the best of wild 
foxes over their own broad acres, This is the 
only American hunting country where foxes 
are properly preserved for the sport, and where 
a regular system of earth stopping is practiced. 

Eighth on the list comes the Dutchess County, 
at Hyde Park-on-Hudson, Mr. Archibald Rogers 
master. It was formed in ’89, but itis really the 
successor of the Rokeby Hounds, a little pack 
kept by the Messrs. Chanler near Barrytown, a 
few miles up the river, which Mr. Rogers pur- 
chased. They were started in 1884. 

Next comes the Myopia Hunt, at Wenham, 
Mass., with Mr, Seabury as master. 

The Pennsylvania packs are the Radnor, at 
Bryn Mawr, and the Rose Tree, at Media. Then 
farther South we have the Elk Ridge, near Balti- 
more, with Mr. Latrobe for master. 

And last come the Dunblane Hounds, imported 
last season by Mr. S. S. Howland, and hunted 
by him in the neighborhood of Washington. 

LAWRENCE TIMPSON, 
Pa 

TuHeE Dunblane Hounds have been going out 
as regularly as the weather permits. The lady 
managers of the hunt ball were Mrs. G. R. Car- 
ter, Mrs. Nielson Brown, Mrs. Leiter and Mrs. 
Warder. It was one of the smartest balls of the 
Washington season. Many of the Elk Ridge, 
Rose Tree, Radnor and the New York hunting 
clubs were present. 


COACHING, 


CoaAcHING in England is so steadily gaining 
popular favor that it almost seems as if the old 
post roads might some day revive with all their 
old-time glory and many a long-deserted inn 
wake into life again at the notes of the horn. 
Coaches which used to run only during the 
spring and summer are now kept on the road 
the whole year. During the last two years four 
have been running from London throughout 
the entire year and one or two others have been 
running between different provincial towns. 





SHOOTING. 


How is the busy city man to go shooting 
when he has no more to spare than one day, 
and when he does not care to adorn himself 
with a typical sportsman’s outfit? Easy enough! 
We will suppose that you wish to board a train 
for the New Jersey coast or the Long Island 
grounds and do not care to bother about leaving 
anything ata tavern while you shoot. You 
simply wish to get off the train at some little 
village station and go into the field, marsh or 
wood at once, walk where you like, prepare 
your own lunch, and when the day is over 
board the train again at the nearest station, and 
not feel obliged to walk back to where you may 
have left the train in the morning. Very well. 
You first put on clothing you do not care to wear 
except for outing purposes, Wear no overcoat, 
but be sure your suit is warm and strong and 
that you have on plenty of underwear. A sack 
coatis best. Wrap your gun up well in strong 
paper, leaving the gun case at home. You must 
take with you only that which you will actually 
use while shooting and which need not be left 
anywhere, for you do not intend toreturn to any 
particular place. You may get on the train to 
come home fully 10 miles from where you left it. 

Fill your cartridge bag (not belt) with a com- 
bination of cartridges, bread, cheese, cold meat, 
pepper and salt and whatever other little eata- 
bles you like. The bag has two pockets; use 
one for the lunch and the other for the cart- 
ridges. Wrap the bag in paper and with a skate 
strap strap it tothe gun. Then, with plenty of 
matches and the old pipe and bag of tobacco in 
your pockets, you are ready for the train. Your 
dog may go with you, of course. When you 
leave the cars make ready your gun, fold up 
the wrapping paper carefully and tuck it away 
in your hip pocket, and you’re ready for the 
rural tramp. What do you care about any 
hotel on such a trip as this? Who can cook a 
better lunch than you can have in the woods at 
any time o’ day you like? And who could have 
a better appetite to eat it? 

Hunt during the morning; at 1 or 2 o’clock 
build a little fire and toast a bird or two. Then 
tramp on until evening in the direction of some 
railroad station miles away from the one you 
left early in the day. There will be new sce- 


nery met with, and you will not become half as 
tired as you would on a return walk. It is de- 
cidedly more interesting than the old plan of 
tramping back miles to some country tavern 
where you have stored a gun case. 

: Cuas. BARKER BRADFORD. 


FISHING. 


THE appropriate trout flies for March and 
April are: 7 

Bright Fox—Body and feet, brightest part of 
the fox, mixed with yellow; wings, brightest 
hyaline ; tail, pale yellow. 

Grizzly King—Wings, gray mallard; body, 
green, ribbed with gold tinsel; tail, red; legs, 
furnace gray hackle. 

Brown and Red Palmer—Body, red silk, with 
brown hackle wound the whole length of the 
body. 

Scarlet Ibis—Wings, scarlet ibis; body, red 
ribbed with gold tinsel ; tail, scarlet ibis ; legs, 
same. 

Abbey—Wings, gray widgeon; body, red 
wound with gold tinsel; tail, golden pheasant 
hackle ; legs, brown hackle. 

Coachman—Wings, white ; 
herl ; legs, brown hackle. 

Black Gnat—Wings, black ; body, b!ack os- 
trich. 

Light Montreal—Wings, gray mallard; body, 
scarlet silk ribbed with gold tinsel ; tail, gray 
mallard ; legs, scarlet hackle. 

Bright Claret Gnat— Body, bright claret, 
mixed with red-fox face ; feet, ginger: wings, 
of one sex hyaline, the other ochrous. 

Olive Gnat—Body, dark olive, mixed with 
bright claret; feet ginger; wings, hyaline. 

Dark Claret Gnat—Body, dark claret; feet, 
black ; wings, sub-hyaline. 

Dark Fox—Body and feet, dark fox, mixed 
with lemon-colored mohair ; wings, sub-hyaline ; 
tail, three fibres of dark gray hackle. 

March Brown—Wings, Scotch grouse ; body, 
dark brown, mixed with yellow silk ; tail, Scotch 
grouse ; legs, same. 


body, peacock 
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SKATING. 


At the New England Skating Association 
tournament on Spy Pond, Boston, January 24, 
Rubenstein, of Montreal, the champion fancy 
skater of Canada, was an easy winner in the 
figure-skating contest by 402 points to 352 scored 
by J. F. Bacon, the New England champion. 


A CONFERENCE of skaters to arrange a uniform 
programme for figure skating was held in New 
York on February 6, the various associations 
being represented as follows: 

National Skating Association—E. B. Cook, 
(chairman), J. B. Story, G. D. Phillips, S. J. 
Montgomery, and Secretary E. W. Burr. 

Canadian Skating Association—L., Rubenstein. 

New England Skating Association—G. H. 
Browne. 

The prime object of the meeting was to sim- 
plify the present programme and make its 
meaning plain. 

The programme decided on is as follows: 

1. Plain forward and backward skating, va- 
rious ways. 

Outside edge roll, forward. 

. Outside edge roll, backward. 

. Inside edge roll, forward. 

. Inside edge roll, backward. 

. Figure 8, on one foot, forward. 

. Figure 8, on one foot, backward. 

. Cross roll, forward, in field and eights, sin- 
gle and double circle. 

g. Cross roll, backward, in field and eights, 
single and double circle. 

10. Change of edge roll, forward, beginning 
either on outside or inside edge. 

11. Change of edge roll, backward, beginning 
either on outside or inside edge. 

12. Spread eagle, inside and outside edges. 

13. Curved angles—Threes, single, double, 
chain and flying, beginning on inside or outside. 

14. Curved angles—Rocking turns, from out- 
side edge to outside edge, or from inside edge 
to inside edge, forward and backward. 

15. Curved angles—Crosscuts or anvils. 

16. Grape vines, including Philadelphia 
‘*twist.’”’ 
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17. Toeand heel movements, embracing pivot 
circling, toe spins (pirouettes), and movements 
on both toes, etc. 

18. Single and double flat-foot spins, cross- 
foot and two-foot whirls. 

1g. (a) Serpentines on one foot and on both 
feet ; (b) change of edge, single and double. 

20. Loops and ringlets on inside and outside 
edges, single and in combination. 

21. Display of complex movements, at the 
option of the contestant. 

22. Specialties, embracing original and pecu- 
liar movements. 


THE following entries were made for the 
championship contests of the National Skating 
Association : 

Figure skating—Embury McLean, New York 
Athletic Club; J. F. Bacon, Arlington (Mass.) 
Boat Club; Louis Rubenstein, Montreal ; 
George D. Phillips, New York Athletic Club. 

Quarter-mile race—Dudley Worth, Staten Isl- 
and; W. H. Gross, New York city ; Elmer Simp- 
son, Whittler Athletic Club, Newburgh; G. 
Munzesheimer, Yale College ; E. D. Irwin, Vic- 
toria Skating Association, Montreal; John 
O’Brien, New York A. C.; Howard P. Mosher, 
Storm King; Joseph F. Donoghue, J. A. Don- 
oghue, Sam D. See, Acorn Athletic Association, 
and Charles J. Gordon, Montreal. 

I-mile race—Fred. Buckner, Verplanck’s, N. 
Y.; F. F. Devine, Matteawan, N. Y.; G. W. 
Meade, Matteawan, N. Y.; W. H. Gross, Elmer 
Simpson, G. Munzesheimer, H. Mosher, E. 
Irwin and J. F. and J. A. Donoghue. 

5-mile race—Frank Hulse, Goshen, N. Y.; 
George Risk, Verplanck’s, N. Y.; S. M. Phillips, 
Twenty-second Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y.; W. 
H. Gross Elmer Simpson, G. Munzesheimer, J. 
F. and J. A. Donoghue, H. Mosher and E, 
Irwin. 

10-mile race—W. H. Gross, Elmer Simpson, 
Devine, Meade and the Donoghues. 

The events were skated off on the Hudson 
River, at Newburgh, on February 7. Joseph 
Donoghue won the quarter-mile, mile, 5-mile 
and 1o-mile races. 
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OUTING FOR MARCH. 


ICE YACHTING. 


At Carthage Landing, Poughkeepsie, the an- 
nual regatta of the Carthage Ice Yacht Club for 
the championship pennant of first-class yachts 
took place on January 13. The course was 10 
miles, 5 to windward and return. The race 
was won by the Zephyr. Time, 51m. 

In the regatta for the second-class pennant 
the Vorth Star won. Time, 50m. The course 
was 10 miles. There was a light wind during 
both races. 


THE ice-yacht race for the championship of 
America was sailed at Orange Lake on January 
16. The course was 20 miles. The starters 
were: The Scud, of the Shrewsbury Ice Yacht 
Club, sailed by Captain Darby ; Commodore 
Higginson’s Lady of the Lake, sailed by Will- 
iam Pinckney ; Dragon, sailed by Charles Mer- 
ritt, of Low Point; Windward, sailed by H. H. 
Higginson. 

The wind was light and the ice was covered 
with a thin coating of snow. Judge C. F. Brown, 
of the Court of Appeals, was judge. The boats 
were sent away from the south end of the lake 
at 12:17. The Dragon, the ‘‘ dark horse” in the 
race, took the lead and started off like a winner, 
the Scud being passed by both the Windward 
and the Lady of the Lake. The wind was from 
the northwest. There were four stakes and 2 
miles in each lap. In manceuvring for the up- 
per stake the Scud outpointed and passed both 
the Windward and Lady, but the Dragon held 
her lead of half a mile. .For 4 miles she led the 
way for the Jerseyman, and then a shout and a 
wave of the hand from the sailing master told 
the spectators on shore that something had gone 
wrong with her. The Dragon began to fall be- 
hind, and it was seen that the staple that holds 
the mainsail in place at the end of the boom had 
given way. Unable to hold the wind, the Drag- 
on was soon far in the rear and the Scud was a 
sure winner, for the Lady of the Lake and Wind- 
ward were no match for her, In the eighth mile 
the Windward passed the big catboat, but fin- 
ished 2 miles behind the Scud. 

Owing to the light wind the time was not fast 
—th. 5m. 


THE North Shrewsbury Ice Yacht Club had a 
race on January 10, for a handsome prize, open 
to third-class yachts only, with a good breeze 
and at least two thousand people on the ice to 
witness the race. Four yachts starved, Charles 
Irwin’s Georgia, Mr. Asey’s Daisy, Crawford 
Hendrickson’s Sv/ee¢ and Charles Curtis’ Gide. 
The race was to be 15 miles, and was to be made 
in one hour or no race. About ten minutes 
after the start the wind suddenly dropped and 
the yachts, with the exception of the S/eet, with- 
drew. The S/eet failed to make the time, and it 
was declared no race. 


THE CURLING CHAMPIONSHIP. 
THE Mitchell medal, which is equivalent to 
the championship of the United States, drew 
curlers from all parts of the States and from 
Canada to Van Courtlandt Lake, N. Y., in a 
three-days’ contest, January 14, 15 and 16, 
which resulted in the coveted emblem being 
secured by the Yonkers Club. The keenness 


with which this honor is contested is evidenced 
by the wide range from which its contestants 
have in past years come. In 1885 it remained 
in New York, the Empire City Curling Club 
being the happy possessors. In 1886 it was 
carried away to Milwaukeé. The Yonkers Club 
brought it back in 1887, In 1888 the Portage 
Club, of Wisconsin, carried it away again. 
Yonkers brought it back for the second time in 
1889; again, in 1889, the Portage Club suc- 
ceeded in winning it. 

Mr. David Foulis, the secretary of the National 
Curling Association, was umpire. 

In the final tie the John o’ Groat and Yonkers 
rinks were the contestants. The Yonkers rink 
was composed of George Frazier and his three 
sons, and they did some remarkable curling. 

The Frazier boys were confident of success 
from the start, and the fact that there was a field 
of seventy-two men in the match did not deter 
them in the least. Besides winning the Mitchell 
medal, which he is entitled to wear for a year, 
Mr. Frazier will be presented with a gold 
medal. His sons will also receive gold medals 
from A. B. Cross, of the American Club. 

The victory entitles the Yonkers Club to com- 
pete with the Portage Club, of Portage, Wis., 
for four handsome pairs of curling stones. The 
place of the contest has been decided as To- 
ronto, but the date will have to be fixed by the 
National Curling Association. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that while curling is a Scotch game 
none of the men comprising these rinks—and 
they represent the best players in the United 
States—are Scotch, but have learned to play the 
game in America. The summary of the final 
tie is as follows : 

YONKERS C. C. 
James Frazier, 
John Frazier, 
Isaiah Frazier, 
George Frazier (skip) 


—22 


JOHN O’GROAT C. C. 
George Manson, 
George Williams, 
George Bain, 

George Oag (skip)—14. 


THE Mayor of Albany cast the first stone at 
the Empire Curlers’ Club new rink on January 
5. This rink house is the largest in the State, 


affording room for three rinks, on one sheet of 
ice, to play at the same time. 


THE Gordon medal was played for at Albany 
on February 11 between the holders of it, the 
Canadian branch of the Royal Caledonian Curl- 
ing Club and picked men from the Heather, 
Thistle and Montreal curling clubs. The medal 
remains with the Caledonians by 53 to 41. Cale- 
donians— A. Ramsay, George W. Sadler, W. 
Huchinson, Robert Wilson, skip, 34; James 
Williamson, J. S. Fairchild, Rev. J. C. William- 
son, James Bailay, skip, 19; total, 53. Albany 
City —Cantine Stimpser, Jr., J. Van Schoon- 
haven, Wm. Kirk, James McCredie; skip, 20; 
John W. McHarg, W. B. Elmankorf, John C. 
Laing, Andrew McMurphy, skip, 21 ; total,'4r. 


ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sportsman, Whitman, Mass.—The Baker Com- 


pany do not make a hammerless gun, but their 
hammer gun is the best cheap weapon in the 


world. The Ithaca gun is not made by the 
Baker Company. 
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